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Mondale Wins Iowa Caucuses; 
Glenn Is Filth of 8 Democrats 


By Howell Raines 

New York Timet Service 

DES MOINES — Former Vice 
President Walter F. Mondale won 
. a commanding victory in the Iowa 
' Democratic caucuses Monday, and 
Senator John Glenn of Ohio, run- 
ning far back in the eight-candidate 
Held, suffered a defeat that threat- 
ened to seriously damage bis presi- 
dential candidacy. 

Senator Gary Han of Colorado 
came in second, and George S. Mc- 
Govern, the former senator from 
. South Dakota who was the Demo- 
cratic presidential nominee in 
1972, was third. 

Senator Alan Cranston of Cali- 
fornia Lrailed them, falling short of 
his announced goal of an undisput- 
ed third-place finish, and Mr 
Glenn was fifth in the field. Both 
Mr. Cranston and Mr. Glenn 
placed behind votes for uncommit- 
ted delegates. 

Trailing the field were former 
Governor Reubin Askew of Flori- 
da, the Rev. Jesse L Jackson and 
Senator Ernest F. Hollings of 
South Carolina. Neither Mr. Jack- 


son nor Mr. Hollings campaigned 
actively in Iowa. 

Although the results were not 
complete, it appeared that about 
84,000 Democrats had turned out 
for the caucuses. 

According to Democratic Party 
figures, quoted by The Associated 
Press, with 94 percent of the 2,495 

Glenn must revitalize his cam- 
paign in time for three Southern 
primaries in March. Page 3. 

precincts reporting, the percent- 
ages were: 

Mr. Mondale — 48.9 percent 
Mr. Hart — 16.4 percent 
Mr. McGovern — 10.2 percent 
Uncommitted — 9.3 percent 
Mr. Cranston — 7.4 percent 
Mr. Glenn — 3.4 percent 
Mr. Askew — 2.4 percent 
Mr. Jackson — 1 J percent 
Mr. Honings — 0.4 percent 
Others — 0.2 percent 
The race for second and third 
places was watched closely because 
of strategists' predictions that only 
those candidates would have a 


Russia Makes Concession 
In Oiemical Arms Talks 


GENEVA — The Soviet Union, 
in its first major arms control slate- 

- ment under the leadership of Kon- 
stantin U. Chernenko, made Tues- 
‘ day what Western experts said was 
a significant concession in negotia- 
tions to outlaw chemical weapons. 

Viktor L Issraelyan, the chief 
Soviet negotiator at the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference, an- 
nounced that Moscow would agree 
— < to the principle of permanent on- 
site verification of the destruction 

- of chemical weapons by intema- 
jtional inspectors. 

... The question of verification has 
' 'been the main block to a chemical 
weapons treaty, under discussion 
sby the conference since 1978. 

*7 Moscow believes occasional veri- 
fication is suffkrienl Mr. Issrael^ 
vf said; but it had decided to accept 
%jhe principle of permanent verifica- 
— lion to “unravel one of the most 
complicated and major tangles in 
~ the negotiations." 

Later, Louis G. Fields Jr„ the 
. 1U.S. delegate, said Washington 
* — welcomed the statement. He said, 
T : however, that “while this appears 


.Road Tie-Ups 
."Spreading in 
West Europe 

! f 1,^1' Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

\ ‘ * ■ *• ‘ s ‘ JZ PARIS — Striking French truck 

• " drivers blocked roads around Paris 
■ " Tuesday while the traffic jams that 

have gripped France for a week 
y !. .. : • spread to border areas of Italy, 

Switzerland and Austria as Italian 
customs officials resumed their 
own slowdown. 

In France, as government-union 
talks began, truckers blocked roads 
v ij between Charles de Gaulle Airport 

. * Q V A fc *•*’’ at Roissy, Paris's chief imeraanon- 
* 4 __ t al air terminal, and the capital 

■ ; * '»' I " • causing crowds of flight passengers 

to jam the suburban rail link. 

In the Alps, more than 500 
trucks lined up near Courmayeur. 
... * the Italian resort al the mouth of 
- -xthe Mont Blanc tunnel Swiss po- 

lice, said more than 1,000 trucks 
were blocked on both sides of the 
border at Chiasso, the main cross- 
ing point for north-south traffic 
V passing through Switzerland. 
rf' At the Brenner Pass; the busiest 
___ ? t f road link connecting Italy, Austria 

I ft f 0J i 1 1 inland West Germany, hundreds of 
m f f \ trucks were stopped on the first day 

a three-day slowdown by Italian 
f^^3|^^^^Tacu5icHns officials. 

U I ■ In Dublin, Irish truckers, pro- 

k 1 testing the chaos on French high- 

wavs, parked eight tractor- trader 
^ jrigs on the road President Francois 
J j f Mitterrand of France was to use 
ill M [Ldm after talks with Irish officials Tues- 
f f . Mr. Mitterrand^ motorcade 

’ took a detour to avoid the block- 
ade. 

Meanwhile, French coal miners, 
protesting planned job cuts, decid- 
ed >o hold a national demonstra- 
tion in Paris on March 2. On Tues- 
day. they ended a strike that shut 
down the majority of French mines 
for two days. 

In Paris, Transport Minister 
Charles Filennan and the two asso- 
ciations that represent most of 
France's 32.000 independent tiuck : 
ere opened negotiations on how to 
end the blockades, which stoned 
Thursday. Later Tuesday, the gov- 
ernment said it would immediatdy 
ease border-crossing procedures 
for truckers and organize more 
talks. 

Mr. Fi toman said the govern- 
ment proposed to set upjjermanem 
links with the Italian’autlKHiiies to 
^p revent future traffic delays at bor- 
^^mder crossings in the Alps.- Tie also 
S million francs (about 51 mil- 
. would be nude available to 


to represent a breakthrough in one 
facet of the chemical warfare nego- 
tiations, there remain many equally 
difficult outstanding issues to be 
resolved.” 

Another Western delegate, who 
asked not to be named, said, “The 
Soviet change on permanent verifi- 
cation is significant, but we will not 
know how significant until we get 
down to substantive negotiations.” 
■ Soviet Use of Cbenricals 

The U.S. State Department told 
the United Nations Tuesday that 
Soviet use of chemical weapons in 
Afghanistan dropped sharply last 
year as had the use of Soviet-sup- 
plied chemical weapons in Cambo- 
dia and Laos. The Associated Press 
reported from Washington. 

In previous years, the adminis- 
tration had charged that more than 
19,000 people woe killed by chemi- 
cal weapons in the three nations, 
where resistance fighters are op- 
posing Communist governments. 

The State Department report 
noted that the United States was 
unable to confirm a single Soviet 
chemical weapons attack last year 
in Afghanistan. 


chance of catching Mr. Mondale in 
this year's campaign. 

But even in a state where voters 
like to shake up campaign rank- 
ings, no one bad predicted the poor 
showing of the man expected to be 
Mr. Mondale's main opponent. 
Mr. Glenn's strategy of depending 
on his personal celebrity as an as- 
tronaut rather than grass-roots or- 
ganization appeared to put him at 
an insurmountable disadvantage. 

Mr. Mondale, on the other hand, 
depended on a big, disciplined or- 
ganization that sent out an estimat- 
ed 1,000 door-to-door canvassers 
Monday. 

Polling by CBS News of voters 
leaving the caucuses indicated a 
widespread rejection of Mr. 
Glenn’s central theme: that be was 
the Democrat most likely to defeat 
President Ronald Reagan in the 
fall The pollsters found that three- 
fourths of those voting for Mr. 
Mondale did so because they re- 
garded him as the party’s strongest 
opponent to Mr. Reagan. 

At his hold in Des Moines on 
Monday night, Mr. Mondale said 
the vote represented “a great vic- 
tory, perhaps a spectacular vic- 
tory" that rested on the same ap- 
peals be will use in the next test of 
his campaign, the New Hampshire 
primary on Feb. 28. 

Mr. Mondale said the results in- 
dicated that voters “want a more 
civilized dialogue” among Demo- 
crats. He was condemning speeches 
and television commercials in 
which his opponents have ques- 
tioned his leadership ability and his 
independence from labor and other 
groups that have endorsed him. 

“If* my impression that there 
has been a negative reaction 
against these charges," Mr. Mon- 
dale said. 

Iowa has an outsize influence in 
the Democratic nominating pro- 
cess. Since 1972, when Mr. McGov- 
ern started his roll to the nomina- 
tion by finishing a stronger- than- 
expected second, Iowa’s caucuses 
have been watched as trend-setting 
events almost equal in importance 
to the New Hampshire primary. 

Those attending Monday’s Dem- 
ocratic caucuses were electing dele- 
gates to county conventions, who 
m turn will select delegates to the 
■May "5 congressional district' con- 
ventions ana the June 9 state con- 
vention. At the end of that process, 
Iowa's national convention delega- 
tion, which will account for 58 of 
the 3,933 delegates in San Francis- 
co, will have been chosen. 

Mr. Hart, Mr. Glenn and Mr. 

(Continued on Page 3, CoL 1) 



Makes a Foray 
South of Beirut 


LMnd Press bvamaband 


Former Vice President Walter F. Mondale and his wife, Joan, celebrate victory in Iowa, 

Editor Says 9 82 Invasion of Lebanon 
Thwarted PLO Recognition of Israel 


By David K. Shiplcr 

New York Timet Service 

JERUSALEM — An Israeli edi- 
tor and leftist politician, Uri Av- 
nery, said Tuesday thaL before Is- 
raeli invaded Lebanon, (he 
Palestine Liberation Organization 
had negotiated with the United 
States a statement recognizing Isra- 
el and had scheduled it for release 
in Paris off June 14. 1981 
The Israeli invasion took place 
June 6, provoking the PLO to can- 
cel the announcement, Mr. Avneiy 
said in a telephone interview. 

He said that the information had 
come to him from the late Dr. Is- 
sam SartawL the PLO’s roving am- 
bassador. Dr. Sartawi, an outspo- 
ken moderate, was assassinated in 
April 1983 al a meeting of the So- 
cialist International in Portu72l^ 
According to Dr. Sartawi’s ac- 
count as reported by Mr. Avneiy. 
the negotiations between the PLO 
and the United States were con- 
ducted through Tunisia, apparently 
paralleling contacts at the same 
time through John Edwin Mroz. a 
specialist in Middle East affairs. 
Mr. Avnery is a former member 


of the Knesset, Israel’s parliament, 
and editor of Haolam Hazeh. a 
leftist magazine. He has frequently 
met with PLO officials. 

One of those meetings, in En- 
gland. was the genesis of the Mroz 
and Sartawi initiatives, he said. 

Since 1975, U.S. policy has been 
based on a pledge to israel that 
Washington would not recognize 
or negotiate with the Palestinian 
organization until it acknowledged 
Israel's right to exist and accepted 
relevant United Nations resolu- 
tions. Dr. Sartawi’s effort, Mr. Av- 
neiy said, was to get the PLO to 
satisfy the American condition. 

"By the end of 1981,'' Mr. Av- 
neiy said. Dr. Sartawi "got the 
green lighL from Yasser Arafat to 
uy to get American- PLO negotia- 
-tion? 'AJine'l.He had ctwyersations 
with Bruno Kreisky in Vienna, with 
officials of the British Foreign Of- 
fice in London, the Elysee Palace in 
Paris and the European Economic 
Community in Brussels, and he de- 
cided that the best intermediary 
would be Tunisia." 

Mr. Arafat is chairman of the 
PLO and Mr. Kreisky was then 


chancellor of Austria. According to 
Mr. Avneiy, Dr. Sartawi met with 
President Habib Bourguiba of Tu- 
nisia. who sent Prime Minister Mo- 
hammed Mzali to Washington. 

“I'm not sure whom he met in 
Washington," Mr. Avneiy said. 

“I believe it was Haig." he said, 
referring to Alexander M. Haig Jr., 
then secretary of state, "but I'm not 
certain. He talked with people 
there and came back to Tunis and 
said he had a positive response.” 

Then, he added, over the next 
months "there was an exchange of 
messages to prepare the statement 
that the PLO was supposed to give. 
The PLO wanted to be sure that the 
text of the declaration would be 
acceptable to the Americans, want- 
ed the Americans to commit them- 
selves in ad wince - that' the text 
would satisfy the demands.” 

Eight days before Mr. Sartawi 
was to read "the PLO statement, Mr. 
Avemy said, the Israeli Army in- 
vaded Lebanon and “Issam 
Sartawi said he was sure he was 
double-crossed by Alexander 
Haig." 


Compiled br Our Staff From Oispache 

BEIRUT — Israeli troops ad- 
vanced to within 20 kilometers (12 
miles) of Beirut on Tuesday as U.S. 
marines said. they had received fi- 
nal orders to withdraw to ships off 
the Lebanese coasL 

Witnesses said a column of 36 
Israeli tanks; armored personnel 
carriers and trucks took up posi- 
tions for more than six hours north 
of their tines along the Awali River 
but later withdrew. 

They said the troops had first 
appeared to be establishing fixed 
positions, but a spokesman at Is- 
raeli military headquarters in 
southern Lebanon said their pres- 
ence there was temporary. 

Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir, 
speaking at a news conference in 
Brussels, described the operation as 
a patrol excursion and said Israel 
had no intention of moving its 
front line north of the Awali or of 
returning to Beirut. 

Mr. Shamir said Israel hoped 
that, eventually, a locally recruited 
Lebanese force might be able to 
replace Israeli troops occupying 
southern Lebanon and secure Isra- 
el’s northern border. 

In Td Aviv, Defense Minister 
Moshe Arens told a closed meeting 
of politicians from the ruling Likud 
bloc that army patrols had probed 
12 kilometers north of the Awali in 
search of Palestinian guerrillas, Is- 
racli Army radio reported. 

Mr. Arens reportedly described 
the operation as the biggest of 30 
patrols since Israeli forces in Leba- 
non pulled out of the Chuf moun- 
tains and redeployed along the 
Awali near Sidon last September. 

Interviewed on Israel Radio, Mr. 
Areas said that the air strikes and 
the patrols were not meant to sup- 
port the beleaguered government 
of President Amin Gemayel but 
rather were aimed al defending the 
security of Israeli soldiers in Leba- 
non and of Israeli territory near the 
Lebanese border. 

“We are not allies of Gemayel" 
Mr., Arens said. “Lebanon doesn’t 
even have diplomatic relations with 
Israel. We are defending our inter- 
ests. and we must protect, to the 
best or our ability, the lives of our 
soldiers. At least until now, the 
operations of the air force and the 
land forces north of the Awali have 
proven effective." 

The Israelis were seen manning 



Security Accord Is a First for Pretoria 

Maputo Pact Seen as Recognizing S. African legitimacy 


Foreign Minister R.F. Botha, left, making 
Mozambique's independence in 1975, met 


the first South African ministerial visit since 
^resident Samora Mstchel Monday in Maputo. 


By Glenn Frankel 

W ashington Poll Service 

CAPE TOWN — White-ruled 
South Africa, long considered a po- 
litical untouchable by the rest of 
the continent, is about to achieve 
what a few months ago was widely 
held to be impossible: a formal 
security agreement with one of its 
black-ruled Marxist neighbors. 

The South African foreign minis- 
ter, R.F. Botha, returned from Ma- 
puto late Monday after eight hours 
of talks with Mozambican officials 
with a commitment that the two 
nations would sign a nonaggression 
pact as soon as possible. 

His visit touched ofT speculation 
here that President Samora Mach el 
of Mozambique, who met with Mr. 
Botha and two other senior South 
African cabinet ministers for 90 
minutes Monday, would hold a 
summit meeting within the nexL 
few weeks with Prime Minister 
Pieter W. Botha of South Africa to 
sign a formal security agreemetL 

While details of the pact have 
not been worked out. Foreign Min- 


ister Botha said Monday night that 
the “two governments win not al- 
low any form of subversion against 
each oiher.” 

For Pretoria, that means obtain- 
ing guarantees from Mozambique 
that it will not allow its (erriioiy to 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

be used as a launching pad for 
attacks inside South Africa by the 
African National Congress,' the 
main black nationalist movement 
dedicated to overthrowing white 
rule. 

For Maputo, it means a South 
African pledge not to support the 
Mozambique rebel group, the Mo- 
zambique National Resistance, 
whose insurgents are pursuing a 
campaign of economic sabotage 
and violence that has exacerbated 
the country’s desperately serious 
economic problems. 

But implicit in the pact is some- 
thing possibly even more important 
for South Africa — a recognition of 
its legitimacy that it long has 
sought but never received from any 


politically significant, independent 
black state. 

A similar recognition is implicit 
in Angola's agreement last week to 
form a joint committee with South 
Africa to monitor the cease-fire 
now in effect along the Angolan 
border with the South African-con- 
trolled territory of South-West Af- 
rica. also known as Namibia. 

But political analysis say a for- 
mal nonaggression pact goes sever- 
al steps further, effectively commit- 
ting Mozambique to helping 
defend South Africa's borders by 
blocking guerrilla attacks. 

“It gives the seal of approval for 
the South African government," 
said Michael Spicer of the South 
Africa Institute of International 
Affairs in Johannesburg. “It could 
prove quite costly in potitica] terms 
for the Mozambicans.” 

South Africa’s right to exist as a 
state dominated by a white minor- 
ity has never been recognized by 
the Organization of African Unity, 
of which Mozambique is a promi- 
nent member. Mozambican diplo- 
< Coo tinned on Page 2, CoL I) 


East Germany Becomes 
Advocate of Detente 


( Continued on Page 2, CoL 5) 


By William Drozdiak 

Wadiinpan Post Semee 

BERLIN — East Germany, long 
considered an obedient supporter 
of hard-line diplomacy as dictated 
by Moscow, is now emerging as one 
of the East bloc’s strongest advo- 
cates of detente and cooperation 
with the West. 

. Spurred by public discontent 
with the economy and anxiety 
about nuclear weapons, the Com- 
munist government of Erich Hon- 
ecker is. courting fresh trade and 
financial deals with Western coun- 
tries and urging early progress to- 
ward arms control in ways that no 
longer suggest a complete identity 
of views with the Soviet Union. 

Western diplomats noted that 
Mr. Honecker was “dearly uncom- 
fortable” with the Soviet decision 
last November to withdraw from 
Geneva negotiations on medium- 
range nuclear missiles in Europe 
and the subsequent deployment of 
new Soviei-bujh nudear weapons, 
on East German soil. 

The possibility that such dismay 


in East Germany and other War- 
saw Pact countries might be ex- 
ploited to coax the Soviet Union 
bad: to the Geneva arms talks is 
believed to figure highly in the visit 
to Berlin this week by the U-S. 
assistant secretary of state for Eu- 
ropean affairs. Richard R. Burl. 

Mr. Burt, who will later visit Bul- 
garia and Hungary, will be bolding 
the first substantive foreign policy 
discussions in East Germany by a 
senior adminis tration official. Oth- 
er U.S. delegations have covered 
trade and agriculture issues. 

Mr. Burt met Tuesday with Her- 
mann Axen. the East German Po- 
litburo member responsible for in- 
ternational affairs, and said he had 
told him of President Ronald Rea- 
gan's firm desire to achieve mean- 
ingful and verifiable arms reduc- 
tions for improved East-West 
relations. 

Mr. Burt said he had also told 
Mr. Axen that the United States 
was ready at any time to resume 
both the medium-range and staic- 

( Continued on Page 2, CoL 4) 
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Mikhail Sholokhov, Disputed Author 
Of Soviet Epic Novel, Is Dead at 78 


MOSCOW — Mikhail Sholo- 
khov, 78. the Nobel prize- winning 
Soviet writer whose later years were 
clouded by accusations of plagia- 
rism over his epic novel “And Quiet 
Flows the Don," died Monday 
night, a spokeswoman for the Sovi- 
et Writers’ Union said Tuesday. 

She said the author died at his 
home in the village of Veshenskaya 
in the southern region of Rostov, 
but she refused to give details of the 
cause of death. 

Mr. Sholokhov, a staunch sup- 
porter of the Soviet system from 
the 1920s through Stalinism to the 
present day, was upheld by the 
Kremlin establishment as the coun- 
try's leading writer and had re- 
ceived seven Orders of Lenin. He 
bitterly condemned the dissidents 
of the 1970s, once implying that in 
the 1920s they would have been 
shot, and he Hung crude insults at 
writers such as Alexander Solzheni- 
tsyn. 

Mr. Sholokhov was famous 
chiefly for “And Quiet Flows Lhe 
Don,” a four-volume epic about 


revolution and civil war coming to 
the cossacks of the Don River area. 
The novel which was published be- 
tween 1928 and 1940, earned Mr. 
Sholokhov a worldwide reputation 
and was the major reason he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture in 1965. 

In 1974. Mr. Solzhenitsyn pub- 
lished a study alleging that the 
book had not been written by Mr. 
Sholokhov at all, but largely by 
Fyodor Kryukov, a cossack writer 
who was strongly anti -Communist. 
Mr. Kryukov died in 1920. 

A historian. Roy Medvedev, also 
disputed Mr. Sholokhov’s author- 
ship and said that at 23 he was too 
young to have published such a 
detailed novel about cossack life, 
something which has also caused 
doubts among other Russian liter- 
ary experts. 

The novel’s hero is torn between 
his loyally to the cossacks and the 
Bolshevik forces they ate fighting, 
and Mr. Medvedev argued that Mr. 
Sholokhov had never shown any 
sympathy in other writings for any- 
one but Bolsheviks. 


Mr. Sholokhov did not respond, 
but the government daily, Izvestia, 
hit back with a 5,000-word article 
rejecting all arguments challenging 
Mr. Sholokhov’s authorship. 

Mr. Sholokhov, who wrote little 
in his last 20 years, became one of 
the great exponents of the orthodox 
Soviet style of Socialist Realism, 
dealing with heroic, working-class 
characters intended to serve as 
models to the reader. 

Mr. Sholokhov was bom on May 
24, 1905, on a farm near Veshens- 
kaya, the son of a cattle trader. His 
schooling was disrupted by the 
1917 Rwolution and subsequent 
civil war. He joined the Red Army 
as a machine-gunner at the age of 
15. 

In 1922. he went to Moscow to 
work as a stonemason and there 
began his literary activity, publish- 
ing his first book at the’ age of 20. 

In the 1960s and 1 970s. Mr. Sho- 
lokhov launched a series of veiled 
literary attacks on disgraced or dis- 
sident writers, usually describing 
them as insects or vermin. Boris 
Pasternak, author of “Doctor Zhi- 


posi lions at the southern entrance 
of lhe town of Damour, 20 kilome- 
ters south of BeiruL the farthest 
north they have been sighted since 
they withdrew to the Awali. 

The column then split up to take 
positions at Damour and two other 
points a few kilometers farther 
'south, witnesses said. 

Later, dozens of Israeli vehicles 
were seen pulling back to the 
Awali 

At the U.S. Marine base at Bei- 

Gemayel appears to be nearing 
(be end of his political career. 
Page 2. 

rut Interna tir-, a! Airport, an army 
spokesman. Colonel Ed McDon- 
ald, said lhe 1.300 remaining ma- 
rines had received orders "to re- 
erabark aboard ship." He said the 
operation would take place over 
die next few days. 

President Ronald Reagan an- 
nounced on Feb. 7 that the marines 
would be withdrawn, except for a 
small force that would remain to 
guard U.S. facilities and to train 
Lhe Lebanese Army. He made lhe 
decision as Lhe U.S.-hacked gov- 
ernment and army of Mr. Gemayel 
crumbled under a series of political 
and military defeats by Moslem 
forces. 

In the past two weeks, Israeli 
armored columns have regularly 
come north of the Awali crossing 
point in southern Lebanon. Israeli 
planes have bombed targets near 
Beirut twice in three days. 

Israeli military officials say the 
purpose is to stop Palestinian guer- 
rillas from moving south through 
Druze lines to Israeli positions and 
to demonstrate to Druze forces that 
Israel expects them to keep the 
guerrillas out. 

Israeli planes bombed targets in 
the mountains within right of Bei- 
rut on Tuesday. 

They bombed villages on a ridge 
east of the capital in an area around 
the mountain town cf Bhamdnur ' 
which Israeli planes also hit on 
Sunday. 

Syrian-backed Druze militias are 
the main force in the area, but pro- 
Syrian Palestinian guerrilla groups 
also maintain a small presence 
there, and Syrian troops are sta- 
tioned a few kilometers to the east. 

Ten Israeli planes look part in 
the attack, according to radio re- 
ports, and an Israeli spokesman 
said then, - all returned to base after 
hitting “terrorist targets." 

Opposition sources in Beirut 
said, meanwhile, that Syria ap- 
peared to be in favor of Moslem 
demands for Mr. Gemayd’s resig- 
nation, although Damascus has not 
called for his removal. 

The sources said Syria's sole 
public condition for backing a set- 
tlement in Lebanon was outright 
cancellation of last May's troop 
withdrawal agreement between 
Lebanon and Israel. 

This was relayed to Mr. Gemayel 
on Monday by the Saudi mediator. 
Rafiq Hariri, after talks in Damas- 
cus between Syrian officials and 
Lebanese opposition leaders, the 
sources said. 

The sources added that Saudi 
Arabia had proposed a new four- 
poini initiative involving: 

• Appointment of a new prime 
minister. 

• Public abrogation of the Leba- 
nese-Israeli agreement by Mr. Ge- 
mayel and Lhe prime minister-des- 
ignate. 

• Resumption of a national rec- 
onciliation conference ai Geneva 
to discuss political reforms. 

• Subsequent formation of a 
cabinet by the new prime minister. 

( Reuters, NYT) 
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Mikhail Sholokhov 

vago.” was a hermit crab in one 
such piece, Mr. Solzhenitsyn a bee- 
tle in another. 

Mr. Sholokhov was one of the 
few Soviet writers never to have 
gotten into trouble with the au- 
thorities. and editions of his works 
are always available in bookshops, 
which often have only limited sup- 
plies of most other titles. 
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GemayeVs Lease on Political life Seems Near Its End 


By David B. Ottaway 

Wushingtwt Post Seniie 

BEIRUT — President Amin Ge- 
mayel. lo all appearances, is 
trapped in an impossible position 
between three outside powers, none 
of whose support he can count on. 
and is nearing the end of his politi- 
cal tether. 

in this light, his ill-fated gambit 
of offering Syria a set of “conces- 
sions" that Moslems and Chris- 
tians alike here immediately saw as 
unacceptable to Damascus has 
done little more than earn him an- 
other few days' lease on his politi- 
cal life while negotiations continue 
with the Syrians. 

Moslem-dominated West Beirut 
no longer accepts Mr. Gemayel as 
president, and his realm, which 
□ever extended much beyond the 
city limits of Beirut, is reduced to 
the presidential palace in Baabda 
and Christian East Beirut. 

He can no longer count on his 
full U ^.-trained army, shattered 
by defections, defeat and religious 
strife. The army numbered at latest 
count only about 6.000 combat- 
ready troops out of a total force of 
12,000 to 13,000 men still believed 
loyal to his government. 

Syrian-backed Druze militia 
forces are poised for an assault on 
the army’s last stronghold in the 


mountains southeast or the capital 
at Souk el-Gharb. whose fall would 
open the way to their march on the 
presidential palace at Baabda. 
three miles (4.8 kilometers) below. 

Many Christians fear that Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan, who only last 
September declared Souk el-Gharb 
vital to U.S. interests and ordered 


leaders are saying openly that the 
United States has abandoned yet 
another ally and that it will pay 
dearly for its mistakes here and 
elsewhere in the Middle East. 

A former Christian cabinet min- 
ister and longtime observer of U.S. 


foreign policy recently spoke of a 
meeting he had with Mr. Gemayel 


NEWS ANALYSIS 


warships to help defend it, no long- 
er cares whether it falls and will not 
repeat those orders. 

The remaining hope for the Ge- 
mayel government, in the view or 
many, is Israel which shows in- 
creasing signs of discontent with 
the return of Pales tinians to the 
Beirut area. Israeli patrols have 
pushed northward from the A wall 
River to Damour. Israeli jets have 
pounded what Israel said were new 
Palestinian positions there and in 
the mountains. 

But even among the Christians, 
few believe Israel is ready to save 
Mr. Gemayel even if he decides to 

S 'ement the 1983 Lebanese-Is- 
agreement. because of strong 
domestic opposition to any further 
military ventures In Lebanon. 

No outsider knows exactly what 
Mr. Gemayel is thinking of the ap- 
parently waning U.S. support fot 
his government. But Christian 


last falL He said he had warned Mr. 
Gemayel not to depend too heavily 
on the advice and support of Wash- 
ington because of its many conflict- 
ing interests in the Middle East. He 
reminded Mr. Gemayel of the fate 
of other U.S. allies who he said had 
made that mistake, including Ngo 
D inh Diem of South Vietnam. Ad- 
nan Menderes of Turkey. Zulfikar 
Ali Bhutto of Pakistan and the shah 
of Iran. 

A deeply disappointed Naoum 
Farah, the Phalangjsi Party foreign 
affairs spokesman, who like many 
East Beirut Christians is troubled 
by the American posture, called the 
current situation “a major global 
defeat for Washington” and “a 
time bomb" that will blow up in the 
years to come. 

If President Hafez al-Assad of 
Syria "succeeds in putting his grip 
on Lebanon,” Mr. Farah said, “af- 
ter that it will be the him of Jordan 


and King Hussein and then the 
sof the* 


rulers of the Gulf If the United 

Slates cannot do it with the Ma- 


Hong Kong Restructures Its Politics 
To Prepare for China’s Takeover 


By Dinah Lee 

Washington Past Service 

HONG KONG — A new Chi- 
nese saying circulating in Hong 
Kong goes, “The more rights we 
have, the less security." 

It describes in ironic terms the 
effect that Bering's promises of 
democratic freedoms under Chi- 
nese sovereignty after 1 997 have on 
the morale of five million people 
faced with no alternatives. It also 
sums up the sense of resignation in 
the British colony as a new round 
of diplomatic talks between China 
and Britain begins Wednesday in 
Beijing. 

“Everytime we ask Peking for 
some son of real guarantee, they 
simply make more promises,” said 
Lee Yee, founder and managing 
editor of The Seventies, an inde- 
pendent political monthly. 

With the overall question of sov- 


ereignty over Hong Kong appar- 
ently settled, there has been new 
momentum toward preparing the 
colony for China's takeover. The 
Hong Kong government is speed- 
ing up the process of changing the 
colonial system of government to 
that of a self-regulating territory. 

The assumption at the negotia- 
tion table is that if an acceptable 
solution to the problem of Hong 
Kong's administration can be 
reached, then the British will relin- 

? uish sovereignty over Victoria, 
long Kong's main island, and a 
small part of the mainland not cov- 
ered by the expiring treaty. The 
treaty accounts for 92 percent of 
the colony's area. 

Hong Kong Chinese critics of 
the British cynically call this posi- 
tion “retreat with honor.” 

In the meantime, the Hong Kong 
government points to the recent 
expansion of the colony's electoral 


Security Agreement Seen 
As a First for Pretoria 


(Continued from Page 1) 
mats have conceded privately that 
they expect to encounter strong op- 
position from members of the orga- 
nization over their rapprochement 
with Pretoria but argue that many 
of the same African states who 
shun South Africa quietly seek its 
trade. 

Zimbabwe, for example, refuses 
to have ministerial-level contact 
with Pretoria, but maintains strong 
economic ties and refuses access to 
South African rebels. 

Mr. Machel has repeatedly stat- 


Rebels Criticize 
Security Accord 


United Press International 

JOHANNESBURG — The Af- 
rican National Congress indirectly 
accused Mozambique on Tuesday 
of perpetuating instability in south- 
ern Africa by agreeing to the prin- 
ciples of a nonaggressioo pact with 
South Africa. 

“Peace and apartheid colonial- 
ism are inherently mutually exclu- 
sive,” the office of the ANC in 
Lusaka, Zambia, said in a state- 
ment telexed to Johannesburg. “No 
nonaggression pact will stop the 
ANCand the people of South Afri- 
ca from fighting for their right to 
self-determination and liberation.” 

Mozambique has pledged to 
continue giving political and diplo- 
matic support, but the terms of the 
agreement with South Africa will 
preclude military or logisitical 
backing. 


ed that his government does not 
condone apartheid and will never 
recognize South Africa’s nominally 
independent black “homelands.'' 
Nonetheless, it is dear that the 
South African government intends 
to use its new relations with Mo- 
zambique as justification for its 
internal policies. 

in a speech Tuesday in Johan- 
nesburg, the deputy foreign minis- 
ter, Louis Nd, said the new region- 
al climate ruled out “attempts to 
change the stable order in South 
Africa, be it by economic sanc- 
tions, disinvestment campaigns or 
revolution.” 

Several obstacles remain in the 
way of an agreement, not the least 
of which is the deter mina tion of 
anti-government forces in both 
countries to continue their cam- 
paigns. A spokesman for the Mo- 
zambican rebels, Jorge Correia, 
said in Lisbon Tuesday that his 
forces would continue their seven- 
year war against the Machel gov- 
ernment despite any agreement 
with South Africa. 

Despite such statements, the 
mood in both capitals remains jubi- 
lant 

The South Africans, who were 
the first ministerial level officials to 
visit Mozambique since indepen- 
dence, emerged from the talks 
Monday at the headquarters of the 
National Bank of Mozambique to 
find several hundred Maputo resi- 
dents lining the sidewalk. The 
crowd burst into applause, under- 
lining again the optimism and en- 
thusiasm the new rapprochement 
has generated. 



rises and the task force it has hoe. 
how can the United States deal 
with the Iranian threat in the 
GulfT 

While Druze radio has begun 
calling Mr. Gemayel “the shah of 
Baabda," it is not dear yet whether 
the comparisons of his situation to 
those of other ill-fated U.S. allies is 
valid. But. like others, he has belat- 
edly offered a series of concessions 
and reforms only to find that they 
are, as his chief Druze opponent, 
Walid Jumblat, said, “too late and 
too little.” 

The latest examples of these con- 
cessions came in what Mr. Ge- 


mayel apparently erroneously de- 

1 nir:.. c.uv 


scribed as “King Fahd's plan" to 
resolve the current crisis. Its eight 


ington, Td Aviv and Damascus at 
the same time and to maintain UJS. 
support for the Gemayd govern- 
ment. 

Syria flatly rejected the propos- 
als and demanded that Mr. Ge- 
mayel unilateral^ abrogate the 
I9S3 accord before it wiu discuss 
other steps that might extricate him 
from his present isolation. 

Moslems and Christians saw the 
plan as unacceptable to Syria if 
only because it mi ls for the simul- 
taneous withdrawal of its forces 
and those of Israel, a demand that 
Damascus could only interpret as 
an insult. 

In other countries in s imilar dr- 


points, drawn up as the Saudis tned 
to mediate, appeared to be a care- 
fully devised Lebanese plan to 
avoid making the very hard deci- 
sion of whether to abrogate the 
divisive 1983 Lebanese- Israeli 
troop withdrawal accord, which re- 
quires choosing between Lebanon's 
two powerful enemy neighbors, 
Syria and Israel. 

The plan links abrogation of the 
accord to new negotiations with 
Israel to ensure the security of its 
northern benders and the simulta- 
neous withdrawal of Syrian and Is- 
raeli troops, ali as part of a package 
deal- It attempts to please Wash- 


cumstances. the leader would prob- 
finished. But 


ably be regarded as 

Lebanese analysts keep r eminding 
outsiders of Lebanon's history. 

For example, Mr. Gemayel 
could be driven from the presiden- 
tial palace by force and r emain 
president. Something similar hap- 
pened in May 1 976, when President 
Suleiman Fnmjieh had to abandon 
the palace under heavy artillery fire 
from Palestinian and Lebanese 
leftists seeking to overthrow him_ 
Among them were the Druze, then 
led by Walid Jumblat ’s father, Ka- 
ma!, who was assassinated die fal- 
lowing year. 

Mr. Franjieh, swearing that the 
only way he would be forced oat of 
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9 More Reported Killed in Punjab : > 

NEW DELHI (Reuters) —Nov ISsdfrSikh ^ fees&te 

of Punjab in northern India TueSdii^ night as gunmen 
nine persons and injured at least. 12 in two villages* the Press Trasttrf 
India news agency reported. 5 ; < ■ \ : v.' 

The agency gave ho details about the'jdentities of flie'di^ 
attackers, but informed source said that aU nme victirns were Hmfea 
and the attackers were Sikh tttipmisls.; In an effort to prevent reprisal 
attacks, Indian agencies do not identify tlje ad& involved fo communal 
violence. 

The killings brought the total deaths in eight days of violence in Punjab 
and the neighboring state of Haryana ta 37. -with about 300 irgured?ir. : 


Spain Protests 



Amin fl emay ri 


office was “in a coffin,” moved the 
presidency to the Christian moun- 
tain heartland and hung on until 
the new president, Elias Sarkis, 
took office in September 1976. 

Interestingly, Mr. Gemayd has 
now turned to Mr. Fnmjieh, a 
member of the opposition National 
Salvation Front, for solace and for 
mediation between him and both 
Syria and Mr. Jumblat 


BRUSSELS (Combined Dispatches) -r Spam:fepnal|y 

on theft 
I98& 

a negotiating session Tuesday, 1 the French immster tf . 
relations, Clmi ~ 

SepL 30 target date for ah end to the w^otiations ou.Spam'^.^tryi . 

The community proposals, made final Monday aftex two-years'! 
disputes, mean farm trade barriers woUd be soapped within a decade 




Spain's entry. The group’s Mediterranean .stales bad hekL up tafla, 
of cheap Spanish fruit, vegetables, wine arid ofive oft : 


fearing. that a flood 
could ruin their fanners. 


(Reuf&XB) 


Strikes in Rome Begin a Day Early 


Forces 




system as evidence of the move 
toward self-government. Under the 
expansion plan, district boards, 
which a dminis ter local affairs in 
Hong Kong, will have twice as 
many elected officials as appointed 
members starting with next year's 
elections. 

Government sources say that 
further expansion of the democrat- 
ic process will follow quickly. The 
British Foreign Office explains that 
the otherwise attractive idea of 
elections in Hong Kong was 
thought impossible for many years 
because of the Communist main- 
land’s proximity and probable hos- 
tility from Beijing to the idea. But 
now that obstacle seems to have 
been overcome. Late last year, Ji 



ROME (AP) — A series of strikes began m Rome on Ti 
early, as workers protested feegovemment*s decision toHmitj 
wage increases. ... : . > 

The Communist wing of the General Union of RaSra . grates, a 
majority in the 3 J-nritiion member union, called ai24=b6or.gQ|e^atrike 
Wednesday in the Rook: region; RaOroad workers, however-walked off 
their jobs Tuesday afternoon, and the state railways rejxMttdup to two- 
hour delays on long-dhttanoe trains leaving Ronie, : yrith50tripbc^ trains 1 
canceled. ; V *• 

The protests have split Italy’s powerful labor movement : Giorgio 
Benvenuto, the Socialist labor leader, said the strifes were “norespoBSt-' 
ble” and said “at this point, the union federation is fimfeefe’TWednw* 




9 Si 





V-a- 


BONN (Reuters) — Chancellor Jffdmut KcWs three-party coaKtiqnc 
agreed Tuesday on preliminary omfinespf major income-tax cuts thatar? 
a major part of the government’s economic strategy; government sources 
said • : • : 


on cuts of 25 billion Deutsche maiks (W3:WDon) a year, but left tinqpg 


finance about half die cuts; through higher indirect taxes and reduced 
subsidies, but no deo^ms wraniaiie. ; v ;V-.v , 

The sources said the Finance Ministry would submit a first draft of a 
tax-reform program by the end of May. . . _ ; ; 1 ' " 




U.S. marines loaded amphibious vehicles on a landing craft just south of Beirut mi Tuesday 
at the start of a withdrawal to slops of the 6th Fleet stationed just off the Lebanese coast 


Nicaragua Sets November Elections 


Pengfei, Beijing's state councilor 
for Hong Kong affairs, raised the 


possibility of elections. The idea 
has since been made an official 
proposal by the Chinese. 

And over the last month, Beijing 
in its own way has matched the 
Hong Kong government's push for 
more democracy. In December, 
Mr. Ji suggested unofficially that 
membership on the two existing 
governing bodies here — the legis- 
lative council and the executive 
council — be elected so that their 
membership is one-third pro-Chi- 
nese, one-third pro-British and 
one-third neutral. 

This suggestion was immediately 
met with skepticism, since it im- 
plies the formation of inflexible 
parties from which to elect such 
members and a less independent 
choice of leaders. 

This so-called “three- three” sys- 
tem alarmed local Chinese who 
would prefer that Hong Kong stay 
an apolitical commercial and fi- 
nancial center. 

Significantly, the “three- three” 
proposal last week was sharply crit- 
icized by a columnist writing in a 
pro- Beijing Hong Kong newspa- 
per. 

Diplomats said that the critique 
of the “three-three" system was a 
sign that Beijing wanted to step 
back from the idea. However, a 
source said the Chinese statements 
regarding free elections “had a role 
in concentrating the mind of the 
Hong Kong government on the 
problem of self-regulation.” 

Instead of the “three- three" 


Frist Germany an Advocate of Detente 


(Continued from Page 1) 
gic arms talks with the Soviet 
Uniop. 

Foreign Ministry officials, not- 
ing that the Vienna negotiations on 
troop reductions in Europe resume 
on March 16. said they are “con- 
vinced that both sides wfli return to 
nuclear arms talks, but when and 
on what basis remains undecided.” 

Despite fears once expressed by 
Mr. Honecker about a new “ice 
age” over the missile crisis, the 
blossoming dfctente between East 
and West Germany even while rela- 
tions between Moscow and Wash- 
ington remain tense, has come as a 
pleasant surprise to both German 
governments. 

For the East Germans, more 
profitable relations hold out the 
promise of a relaxation of two 
years of rigid austerity measures. 

Volkswagen recently agreed to a 
$200- million agreement to produce 
car engines in East Germany, and 
there is talk of another major loan 
underwritten by the West German 
government. Last month. East Ger- 
many granted several hundred 
more exit visas than usual to en- 


courage the view that it is abiding 
liberal 


intro- 

low 

level “to allow people to cut their 
teeth on bodies with limited pow- 
ers, but to prevent a free-for-all." 
said one diplomat. 

In line with moves toward more 
autonomy for the colony, the Brit- 
ish are thought to be pressing the 
point with Beijing negotiators that 
Chinese assurances that Hong 
Kong will retain its commercial 
and civil freedoms are not enough 
to maintain confidence about the 
transition. 


by Bonn’s wishes for more 
human rights conditions. 

But Western diplomats said that 
there have also been .signs of a 
crackdown on contacts with rela- 
tives in the West, dung more re- 
strictive controls on letters and 
telephone calls. In addition, the 
government has supped op arrests 
of peace activists, whose protests 
against Soviet as well as U.S. mis- 
siles have dropped dramatically. 

This dual approach, combining 
an intensified campaign for dfctente 
with the West with harsher repres- 
sion at home, reflects an omnipres- 
ent fear about being overwhelmed 
if not absorbed by the larger, much 
more prosperous West German 
state. More than 70 percent of East 


German homes receive West Ger- 
man television, compounding the 
government's insecurity about too 
much exposure to the West. 

When the West German parlia- 
ment recently affirmed a constitu- 
tional claim about the indivisibility 
of German nationality based on the 
1937 borders, the East German 
government broke its trend of con- 
ciliatory messages with scathing 
condemnation about the notion of 
a reunified Germany. 

Foreign Ministry offidals said 
that Bonn's repeated references to 
“a single German fatherland" 
called East German sovereignly 
into question. 

“Behind this kind of talk lies the 
intention to eradicate us as a social- 
ist state,” an official said. “It's a 
contradiction to our policy of 
wanting to become good neigh- 
bors." 

“We have to accept realities as 
they are." he continued. “Both 
German stales are not breathing 
their own free air, they belong to 
opposing political systems. Any at- 
tempt to cancel one or the other 
would destroy peace.” 

Western diplomats see East Ger- 
many’s revived interest in dfctente 


as part of “a constant qnest for 

legitimacy " 

The government's recent cele- 
brations of famous Goman per- 
sonalities. such as last year’s 500th 
anniversary of Martin LutheFs 
birth, have betrayed an intense de- 
sire to be recognized as the rightful 
historical heir of German ruling 
authority. 

This concern about legitimacy is 
most pronounced in the economy 
because the government has trum- 
peted its economic achievements in 
past decades as the most successful 
within the East bloc. 

“After the austerity squeeze of 
the last couple of years, the last 
thing that the government wants to 
tell the people here is that Ihey wiH 
have to tighten their belts another 
notch,” a diplomat explained. 

The Honecker government's call 
for progress in arms control, while 
responding to palpable concerns 
about concentration of nuclear 
weapons in central Europe, is also 
rooted in its economic worries. 

East German offidals admitted 
that the arrival of new Soviet- built 
missiles on their territory has 
aroused little joy because the gov- 
ernment will be required to pay for 
them. 


MANAGUA (AP) —The Sandinist i . , 

president and vice president on Noiv. 4, the coordinator of tbc Nicara T 
guan junta. Dame! Ortega. Saavedra, announced Tuesday. Both offidals 
will save ax-year nams, Mr: Ort^said.-. ' r; 

The elections, which had n ot beat expected before! 985, would be the 
country’s first since the Sandinist National Liberation FttHittoppIed the 
government of Anastasio Somoza in July. 1979. The junta asked the 
Council of State, an appointed body that. serves as the le gis l ature , to 
extend voting rights to people 16 years df age and older. - , 

Cados Nanez Tfcflez, president of theootmdl, said thc &ndnasts were 
committed to ‘Tair, free and honest” elections. The pledge followed * 
warning by Sandinist .opponents' feat they would boycott, the elections 
unless the government lifted a state of emergency hi effectfar neatly two 
years and met other demands,’ • •_ \ ••• . j -J . , • 
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LONDON (AP)— 4 
tkm, has attacked the.govcnnnait .of Paraguay ior the anwL .tdili^ 
disappearance and forable expulsion of citizens trymglo exercise baric 
human rights. • : \ v. : 

In a report for release Wednesday; fee London-based group aid that 
Paraguayan jails held about 50 political prisoners m;October J983 7 
“many of them regarded by Amnesty fotdziational as: prisoners .pf- 
conscience;" ' • O.-. ■■■ • 

The group also called on the government rtf Frerideat Alfredo Strocss- 
ner, who has ruled the country since 1954, to acconnf for 45 persons who 
it said disappeared after bang arrested or abducted or who died unAr 
undear dzcnmstances. It said many wore active opponents of fee govern- 
ment. ■ r ‘ l 
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Soviet Condemns U.S. Arms Policies 



demands feat fee NATO rmsrile deploy- 


actions” and restating] 
ment be canceled. 

Three major national daily newspapere rad the news agency Tassran 
lengthy commentaries on arms cratroL The Tass report made dear feat 




Road Tie-Ups Spread 
La France, Italian Alps 


before the death of Yuri V. Andropov, on Feb..9. 

“The Soviet Union is ready to resdve on .an equal fooling fee probfem 
of midear weapons in Europe," wrote Yuri Kornilov,' the ^ leading Tass 
arms control analyst “This Jakes one ferns'” he said. “Beforeittf too' 
late, the United States and NATO should drsolay readiness tojrcftmi to 


is Bi 


fee situation winch existed 


Pershing-2 and cruise 


stedpriorto tbecommaicememof dcploymoUaf . >. 
nnssues.” V- 5 ■ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
trackers who found themselves in 
financial difficulty because of fee 
delays. 

Among other concessions, he 
said fee government would call on 
insurance companies lo reimburse 
trackers whose vehicles or loads 
were damaged when riot police al- 


Police said fee trouble on the 
roads, after lifting slightly Sunday 
and Monday, was spreading again. 
The National Traffic Information 
Center reported 111 road block- 
ades in about half Of mainland 
France's departments, up from the 
50 blockades reported Tuesday 
It said traffic around 


Warsaw Priest Asks End to Protest 


morning. 


tempted to break up road barri- Charles de Gaulle Airport was at 
cades in fee French Alps last week- “a virtual standstill/ 1 
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end. Representatives of the 
truckers’ associations left fee meet- 
ing without making any comment 

Passenger cars in border areas 
were unaffected by fee Italian cus- 
toms officers’ slowdown, but se- 
verely hampered within France it- 
self. However, motorists in France 
were beginning to find ways 
around the disruptions, getting to 
feeir destinations by tortuous but 
open back roads. 

Huge traffic jams built up on 
several main roads out of Paris as 
truckers conducted an “operation 
snaOpace" maneuver, hogging fee 
ring road around the French capi- 
tal. But police headed off an at- 
tempt to blockade the main fruit 
and vegetable market at Rungis, 
south of Paris, 


As a result of fee situation, some 
of the 14,500 workers at fee Ci- 
troen car factory in Rennes, west- 
ern France, and 9,000 workers at 
fee Renault factory in fee north- 
east town of Sochaux will be laid 
off from Wednesday as fee plants 
close for lack of parts deliveries. 

Italian customs officers were 
working only from 8 A.M. to 2 
PAL as part of feeir work-to-mle 
strike, which resumed Tuesday. 
Their strike last week set off fee 
French truckers' protest. 

The problems , at fee Italian- 
French border were discussed in 
private talks Monday night be- 
tween Mr. Mitterrand and Prime 
Minister Bettino Craxi of Italy dur- 
ing a meeting in Milan. 

(Reuters, AP. XJPI) 


WARSAW (UPI) — A Catholic priest, whose remnn iil fm im his parish 
prompted an angry protest bypa r isni on ers. asked his supporters ^ Tuesday 
to end a church sit-in and fonow their bishop's orders. 

The Rev. MieczysLaw Nowak re turne d :to . his f camer parish and 
appealed to fee protesters to end their action, witnesses said. Se dmrife 
takeover, which began last weekend, had grown in to.a major cballenge'to 1 
Cardinal Jazef Glanp’s authority before Key,. Nowak stepped in to 
appeal for calm. < • . .. . 

Rev. Nowak, vdto was trantfenred to a small vfll^ parisfa last weisk,' 
was the focus of fee protest at Sl -Joseph's Qnxrdi m Urani a Wazss* 
neighborhood known for its sympathy with Solidarity, the outlawed 
union movement. Cardinal^ ^Glemp pereonally- entered ftsv. Nr 
remo^^^^y becai^he fdt fee 37-year-<tfd priest was tap criL 

was accused of yieliiflg to poIitic^pr^OTe'^n fecMvemnKnt,^^^ 
unusual challenge to clrarch authority. ' 
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Soillh African Policeman Sentenced 


• - 


JOHANNESBURG (Reuters) — A white -South Aftican securfly 
policeman began a 10-year prison sent ervr 
guilty of killing a black political detainee. 

Lawyers said that Seq^anl Jan Van 27, 

member of fee security police to be convicted>a - e «. — 

Sooth Africa. Sergeant Van As has denied shooting Pam M^atsi, 23. 
during interrogation in .fee blade township of Soweto Jast July, saying 
feat Mr. Malatsi committed sukJde after grahhmg fife gun; 1 
Justice F2tf. Kirk-Cohen, pasang seintqm ^. in fee. RaadvStnJred® • 
Court, said that.Sergeant Van As fold not intended to shoot Mt. Hi 
but had acted cold-bloodedhr by holding a loaded gim to 1 " 
bead in an attempt to mtizmdate him. 
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AUCTION SALE IN PARIS - HOTEL DROUOT 

] Thwyfay Mqrdi 1, 1 984 ot 9.QQ pjn., Roarra 5 ond 6 | 


COLLECTION OF AN ART LOVER 


Paintings, furniture and objets d'art 
from the early XIXth century 


Experts; MM. 1 , & J. locoste, G. Herdbebaut & A LcrtreSfe 
Public viewing: Thursday March 1, from 1 1 o.m. to 6 p.m. 


at* Christian DELORME 
Auctioneer 

14 Avenue de Messine, 75008 PARIS. Tel.: (1) 562.31.19 
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in Rome last week, the organization said Tuesday^ Mr- P&ao6, 60, 
the deputy director of fee'Nfeltinatiooal' Ftyce's; Siai pcac^^ 1 ®. 
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tourists wit 

turned bade hundreds of bladt Britraif i 

(Reuters) ' . , r . ' - ’/ ■ 

David, a 12-year-dld boy who -was btxn wfeotitlsfenfe^y i 
and lived almost all his me hi a' sterile 
critical coodition Ttiesday as doctins treateilla l ^ 
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and lungs, officials al a:Houston Itospital smth J 

has not been, disclosed; was removed^ from - ^ , Il: , j, 
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Senator Gary Hart and his wife, Lee, at a news conference ending their campaign in Iowa. 

Glenn Forces Must Regroup Quickly 
For 3 Southern Primaries in March 


Mondale Lead 
In Primary 

New Hampshire Suney 
Puts Glenn 2d, Hart 3d 
By Barry Sussman 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — Walter F. 
Mondale holds a large lead in New 
Hampshire one week before 1 984's 
first Democratic presidential pri- 
mary. with Senator John Glenn of 
Ohio running second and Senator 
Gary Han of Colorado third, ac- 
cording to Washington Post-ABC 
News polling in recent days. 

The front-runner is supported by 
37 percent of the Democrats and 
independents who say they are cer- 
tain to vote. 

The poll in which 526 persons 
were interviewed from Feb. 13 
through Feb. 20. shows Mr. Glenn 
the choice of 20 percent of those 
who say they are certain to vote. He 
draws most of his support from 
those who say they are indepen- 
dents. 


U.S., Britain Said to Boost Gulf Strength 


Newsday quoted diplomats as 
LONDON — The United States saying that Mrs. Thatcher had or- 
and Britain are expanding their oa- dered the aircraft carrier Invincible 
vai strength near the strategic Strait to enter the area in the next few 
at Hormuz in the Gulf, according days. The carrier, with its Harrier 
io news reports. jump jets, reportedly will join ships 

Diplomats told Newsday. a that were on convoy escort maneu- 

Long Island newspaper, that recent w* through the strait and will 
intelligence reports indicated that guard against any attempt to dose 
Iran might be preparing to cany the waterway, 
out a long-standing threat to block British newspapers reported that 
the strait. a U.S. naval task force of nine ves- 


lagis and towns as military tar- the southern Turkish town or Ada- 
gets," the spokesman said, accord- na, a Turkish Energy Ministry offi- 
ing to INA. “For every harmful cial told Reuters. He did not say 
insect there is an insecticide." how long repairs would lake. 

Irens oil shipments, which fi- The strait is policed by Oman 
nance its costly war effort, have with major support from Britain 
been seriously disrupted in recent and the United Slates. Despite the 
months as Iraqi jets have destroyed current world oil glut, blocking the 
tankers near Iranian oil terminals, strait could cause major economic 


The reports followed a weekend 
in which the war between Iran and 
Iraq escalated and both sides 
claimed to have inflicted large ca- 
sualties. 

Iran reported Tuesday that it 
had hailed another Iraqi counter- 
attack in the Abadan area of the 
southern from. Iraq said it was re- 
equipping its arsenal with weapon- 
ry that would crush Iran's six-day 
offensive. 

The Irani an revolutionary gov- 
RuhoUah 


* - - By Dan Balz and T.R. Reid 

. Washington Post Senic e 

. -DES MOINES — The poor 

. ; showing of Senator John Glenn of 
Oho in Monday's Iowa precinct 
caucuses will make it more difficult 
^ than ever for Walter F. Mondale's 

*. rivals to deny him the Democratic 
iitfin * * ... presidential nomination. 

1 1 ’ * i : II T,,. , With Senator Gary Hart of Colo- 

rado emerging to challenge Mr. 
ifi . .. Mondale in next week’s New 

Hampshire primary, Mr. Glenn 
■ ' - must revitalize his candidacy in 
; .. . ‘ time to confront Mr. Mondale in 

V " three primaries in Southern states 

. • , that will be held March 13. 

• j*’ ~ ‘Mr. Glenn’s campaign has been 

sliding for months, and his perfor- 
•• manoe in Iowa — a state long re- 
garded by his advisera as difficult 

• territory — provided a blow to his 
candidacy that he never expected. 

% Mr. Glenn long assumed that he 

' * .» » r • J ?1 f . . would finish second in Iowa, if a 

distant second. But by falling to 
fifth among the eight candidates, 

’ he has compounded his problems 
. irf New Hampshire and perhaps 
weakened himself fatally in the 
. . South, which had been considered 
... the crucial arena for his challenge 
•.. . to Mr. Mondale. 

- ’Mr. Glenn said Monday night 
~ that he hoped New Hampshire 
- would be more hospitable. 

• • - “We got out-hustled and out-or- 
V ganized and we didn’t do well in 
■ Iowa," he said in television inter- 
views. “We expect to do better in 
New Hampshire. Obviously 
won't do much worse.” 


Earlier, in a news conference in 
Boston, Mr. Glenn did his best to 
brash off Iowa results. 

“Stop hanging crepe all over 
this," he said. “We're going on to 
New Hampshire, and we’re going 
to do fine.” 

Mr. Glenn repeatedly drew a dis- 
tinction between the open caucus 


In several key Southern stales, he 
did not file full slates of delegates, 
which means that Mr. Mondale 
could do even better than expected 
in that region, depending on the 
results in New Hampshire next 
week. 


eminent of Ayatollah 
Khomeini has repeatedly threat- 
ened to close the Strait of Hormuz 
between the Gulf and the Indian 
Ocean during its war with Iraq, 
which started in September 1980. 

Newsday, in a dispatch from 
^ Loudon, quoted Western intelli- 

TOipladM^“siiih;!y'SS , d J officials as saying that Iran comment on contingencies, 
the Rev. Jesse L Jackson, who a~i« . d mowd smke aircraft, mclud- Iraq s warning that it would use 

ing some U-S.-made F-14 Tomcats new weapons if Iran stepped up its 
sold to Shah Mohammed Reza offensive came in the government 
Pahlavj of Iran, toa base at Bandar — 


Mr. Hart is backed by 13 percent 
of those who say they are certain to 


sets was heading for the Gulf or 
Oman. The reports said that the 
carrier Midway was among the 
ships. 

Since Ayatollah Khomeini took 
power in 1979, the United States 
has deployed a lade force to ensure 
that the strait, through which one- 
sixth of the West’s oil passes, would 
be kept open. 

In Washington, the White House 
affirmed President Ronald Rea- 
gan’s commitment to keep the 
strait open but would not comment 
on the movement of naval vessels. 
The presidential spokesman, Larry 
M. Speak es, said Tuesday that the 
U.5. commitment “includes doing 
what’s necessary.” Asked if this 
commitment might involve mili- 
tary force, he said he “wouidn’i 


The oil pipeline from Iraq to 
Turkey, Iraq's only major oil ex- 
port outlet, exploded Monday after 
a pressure buildup on a pipe near 


disruptions, particularly in Japan, 
the largest single consumer of oil 
from the Gulf. 

{Newsday, UPI, Reuters) 


NEWS ANALYSIS 

procedure in Iowa and the secret- 
ballot primary in New Hampshire. 


chosen by 10 percent. Former Sen- 
ator George S. McGovern of South 
Dakota received 6 percent. Senator 
Ernest F. Hollings of South Caroli- 
na and Senator Alan Cranston of 
California got 4 percent each, and 
former Governor Reubin Askew of 
Florida received less lhan I per- 
cent. 

What effect Monday's caucuses 
in Iowa may have on next week's 
primary is uncertain. Only 6 per- 
cent in the poll were unable to 


yth 


Mr. Hart said in New Hampshire 
on Monday that be hoped he could 
close in on Mr. Mondale “incre- 
mentally” after having taken a "gi- 
ant step" forward in Iowa. He has 
been running a fairly strong third 

behind Mr. Glenn in polls of New „ MUBL , lfc lu 

“When you have a secret ballot, Hampshire Democrats, and he pre- choose amongihe eight candidates, 
the results wflj be different," he dieted Monday nigh tthat his good suggesting that most voters there 
said. The voters of New Hampshire showing in Iowa would propelhim may have made up their minds At 
are not going to be led around on ahead of everyone but Mr. Mon- ' 

a leash by anybody." dale in next Tuesday’s primary. 

In Des Moines, Mr. Glenn’s “The vote in Iowa means ihat I 
leading supporter in Iowa, Rox- will be the alternative to Vice Presi- 
anne Conlm, a former gubemaio- dent Mondale," Mr. Hart said. 

* “i. J! - “This race is going to come down to 

a two-candidate contest very fast 
“Having come from so far be- 
hind, we have a way to go. I’m not 
expecting any overnight miracles. 

T m not expecting to win the nomi- 
nation in the next 15 days. But I 
expect to win the nomination." 


we 


rial candidate, said, “It was a dis- 
appointment, but the blow is not 
fatal." 

But a Democratic Party official 
in the South said Monday: “He’s in 
a lot of trouble. Any candidate who 
gets kicked like that, it demoralizes 
his supporters." 

For Mr. Mondale, the decline of 
Mr. Glenn’s campaign means that 
his only formidable chaHe-ng er in 
the South has suddenly been forced 
to regroup and reassess the future 
of his candidacy. 

Mr. Hart, despite his surprising 
showing in the caucuses in Iowa 
and the effective organization he 
has in New Hampshire, has so far 
made little impression in the South. 


Mondale Is Victor in Iowa 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Cranston, in particular, were de- 
-- pending mi televised gibes at Mr. 
. Mondale to offset their opponent's 
huge lead m organization. 

“We demand leadership, but we 
get caution, compromise and spe- 
cial interests,” Mr. Hart com- 
plained in a typical commercial 
Although Mr. Mot dale’s ability 
to dominate the outcome was never 
threatened, many Democrats be- 
. lieved that he had sustained politi- 
— , - cal damage in Iowa that could 
■" hamper him later. 

. ' Opponents have consistently 
- . hammered at Mr. Mondale’s, ties to 
the American Federation of Labor 


and Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, whose leaders endorsed 
him on behalf of the federation’s 13 
million members. 

AFL-CIO members were promi- 
nent among the residents of nearby 
states who were bused into Iowa on 
Monday and for the past six week- 
ends to distribute literature for Mr. 
Mondale. 

Before arriving here, Mr. Mon- 
dale campaigned Monday in 
Springfield, Illinois, where he 
avoided any response to his oppo- 
nents’ criticisms. Instead, he con- 
demned Mr. Reagan and referred 
to himself as the president’s inev- 
itable Democratic opponent. 


One thing now standing in Mr. 
Hart’s way in New Hampshire is 
the candidacy of his former boss, 
former Senator George S. McGov- 
ern of South Dakota. Mr. Hart was 
Mr. McGovern's campaign manag- 
er in 1972. when he won the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination, and 
Mr. McGovnn has said he would 
do nothing to hurt Mr. Hart’s 
chances in the race. 

"I don’t personally relish the 
idea of a head-to-head contest with 
Gary," Mr. McGovern said during 
a recent campaign trip in New 
Hampshire. “But then. I don’t see 
how 1 can bypass a state for senti- 
mental reasons.” 


Mr. McGovern said Monday 
night that he was “delighted" about 
his third-place finish m Iowa, par- 
ticularly since he had spent almost 
nothing on television or radio ad- 
vertising. The Iowa result shows 
that “you can survive a political 
campaign without spending a lot of Venice Gases Canal Bridge 
money," he said. ^ 


the same time. Lhe large majority in 
the survey said they had not been 
foDowing the race very closely. 

Beginning Feb. 13, about 75 peo- 
ple a night were interviewed by The 
Washington Post and ABC News. 

All had to meet the criteria of 
saying that they were registered as 
Democrats or independents and 
that, if they voted next Tuesday, it 
would be in the Democratic prima- 
ry.. 

Despite Mr. Mon dale’s strong 
lead, the poll suggests that he is 
being hurt by the charge that he is 
making too many promises to spe- 
cial interest groups. 

The poll asked whether people 
agreed with that charge or whether 
they felt his promises “are ones that 
a Democratic candidate for presi- 
dent should be making." 

Among Mr. Mondale's support- 
ers, 25 percent said he was making 
too many promises and 60 percent 
said he was dol Among backers of 
all the other candidates except Mr. 
McGovern, more than half said 
Mr. Mondale was making too 
many promises. 

New Hampshire supporters of 
all the Democratic candidates were 
pessimistic about the chances of 
defeating President Ronald Rea- 
gan. Among Mondale backers, few- 
er than 4 in 10 said they believed 
Mr. Mondale could defeat Mr. 
Reagan. 


Abbas near the strait. Land-based 
artillery could also be brought to 
bear on tankers passing through 
the 50-mile-wide strait, they said. 

“It has moved from the threat 
stage to a real possibility ” a senior 
Western diplomat told Newsday. 

Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher, speaking in Parliament, 
refused to rule out the possibility 
that the Royal Navy would join 
U-S. ships to protect the sea lanes. 

Asked for an assurance that Brit- 
ish ships would not be engaged in 
the Gulf in cooperation with U.S. 
forces, Mrs. Thatcher said: “No, I 
can't give that assurance because in 
certain circumstances — we do not 
know what they might be —it 
might be in Britain's interest to join 
with American forces to protect 
that part of the world and the oil 
supplies so vital to the West." 


daily, Al-Thawra. The newspaper 
said that Tehran was preparing a 
new attack. It said: “Iraqi forces 
will employ weapons never used 
before." 

According to United Press Inter- 
national this was seen by Western 
diplomats as a confirmation of a 
Jane’s Defense Weekly report that 
the Soviet Union had supplied Iraq 
with the SS-12 Scaleboard battle- 
field support missile to bolster its 
defenses against Iran’s human- 
wave assaults. 

The Iraqi INA news agency said 
that Iran was regrouping for a mas- 
sive new attack on Iraqi towns. 
Quoting a military spokesman, it 
said the troops were trussed in pop- 
ulated areas near the two countries' 
733-mile (1,200-kilomeler) com- 
mon border. 

“We will consider the massive 
troop buildups inside I ranian vO- 


100,000 Reportedly Die 
In Mozambique Famine 


“I said right along I wanted to 
come in the top four, and it looks 
like I did, with one notch to spare, 
he said. “I think it's a great show 
ing.” 


The Associated Press 

VENICE — The Ponte deU’Ac- 
cademia, one of the major bridges 
across Venice’s Grand Canal was 
great show- closed Tuesday because of fears 
that it might collapse. 


US. Arms Buildup Produces Boom on West Coast 

pie fear the newcomers will bring accom plishm ent, the enactment in 
California’s problems with them. 1975 of the nation’s first collective 


By Glenn Frankel 

Washington Post Service 

MAPUTO. Mozambique — An 
estimated 100.000 people have died 
here in recent months from malnu- 
trition caused by severe drought 
and disruption of food supplies by 
anti-goveramerat guerrillas, mak- 
ing this impoverished nation Afri- 
ca’s worst famine victim 

International relief officials say 
another 100.000 are likely to die 
over the next six months and t ha t 
4.7 million, more than one-third of 
the court try's population, face the 
prospect of increased hunger. 

Nearly 350.000 people have 
abandoned their homes in the 
country’s isolated interior and 
made their way to government re- 
lief camps to seek food and shelter. 
Some nave trudged on foot for 
more than 50 miles (81 kilometers) 
to the camps, carrying their few 
possessions on their backs. Anoth- 
er 30,000 have crossed the border 
into neighboring Zimbabwe, where 
food distribution is far better de- 
spite the fact that it, too, faces a 


. % 


By Robert: Lindsey 

Hew York Tima Service 

• SAN FRANCISCO — From the 
hectic days of World War U, when 
its factories mass-produced ships 
and bombers, through the postwar 
ira, when long-range nuclear mis- 
siles came out of many of the same 
factories, the West Coast has been 
a rich beneficiary of Pentagon bud- 
gets. 

It has been at least 15 years, 
however, since the West’s military 
industries have enjoyed the kind of 

REPORTER’S NOTEBOOK 

boom they are experiencing now, a 
result of President Ronald Rea- 
gan's arms buildup. 

While other industries in the ra- 
tion, such as timber, farming and 
lomebu tiding, are still reco 
ram lhe recession, the aims 
ip is stimulating the ecomony 
dong much of the West Coast, 

In Washington state, the Boeing 
To. has already received new cr- 
iers. And a new navy port, bring- 
og 15.000 jobs and a $400-million- 
-year payroll, will be established 
liber at Seattle or Everett on Puget 
bund for a carrier battle group 
eaded bv the Nimitz. 

Even Oregon, whose economy 
.epends largely on Jogging and 


For generations, for example, 
San Franciscans have generally 
tended to regard people who live in 
Los Angeles as crass, unsophisti- 
cated and maybe too affluent for 
their own good. 

The phenomenon of North-look- 
ing-down - a pon -Sou th has expand- 
ed to encompass the entire coast. It 
started a few years ago when Cali- 
fornians began discovering the 
fresh air and tail trees on the other 
side of the stale line and began 
moving to Oregon. 

As California has become more 
troubled by smog, inflated housing 
costs, congestion, crime and other 
problems, still more residents have 
moved north, not only to ~ 
but also to Washington and It 

Many are met with a welcome as 
cold as a winter night in the Cas- 
cade Mountains. Many local peo- 


pled Maputo’s water filtration 
plant, leaving lhe the city’s popula- 
tion of 800,000 without piped water 
for at least 10 days. 

The southern provinces of ln- 
b am bane and Gaza have suffered 
the roost so far, with nearly 60 
percent of the population class ified 
as “severely affected." These prov- 
inces also are among those most 
affected by raids by anti-govern- 
ment insurgents of the Mozam- 
bique National Resistance move- 
ment (MNR). which diplomats 
here believe receives the bulk of its 
support from South Africa. 

The Ministry of Internal Trade 
recently reported that the guerrillas 
had destroyed or damaged 500 ru- 
ral centers used for distributing 
seed, fertilizer and other essential 
farming supplies and for warehous- 
ing food products. It has put total 
losses in buildings, farm equip- 
ment, trucks, tools and food at $15 
miltion, more than 10 percent of 
the total rural network. 

Worst hit. according to aid work- 
ers, have been the small family 
third year of serious drought farms that the Marxist government 
Government officials say hun- bas turned to in recent months in 
dreds of children have been aban- hopes of reversum the country’s ra- 
tioned by their parents and that .creasing shortfall in food produo 
these and other children below age t i° n - 
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In some towns in western Washing- 
ton, the presence of California b- 
cense plates on an automobile in- 
vites insults. Some Washingtonians 
have bumper stickers that say, 
“Californians Go Home." 


Edmund G. Brown Jr, who left 
the California governor's office 13 
months ago, is not faring well in 
retrospective analyses of his eight- 
year administration. 

Last year, as California was 
straggling with a serious fiscal cri- 
sis, Mr. Brown, a Democrat, was 
frequently criticized for leaving his 
Republican successor, George 
Deukmejian, with a SI 3-biDion 
deficit. 

More recently, what had been 
regarded as Mr. Brown’s foremost 


bargaining act for farm workers, 
has come under fire from some 
members of both parties. 

Mr. Brown is being accused of 
torpedoing the law's chances of 
success by appointing to the agency 
enforcing it people who were dear- 
ly loyalists of Cesar Chavez, 
founder of the United Farm Work- 
ers. Mr. Brown's critics assert that- 
whatever support the law had from 
growers has been lost His friends 
deny the charge. 

Friends say Mr. Brown has not 
given up hopes of running ag ain for 
the presidency and would like to 
try again in 1988. Or, they say, if 
Senator Alan Cranston, also a 
Democrat derides not to seek an- 
other term, Mr. Brown might run 
for his seaL 


U.S. Tells Little of Lebanon Shelling 


5 face the greatest risk of death 
from starvation or related diseases. 

According to a United Nations 
report prepared two weeks ago 
here, Mozambican farmers can 
supply only about 15 percent of the 
379.000 metric tons of com, wheat 
and rice needed to maintain ihe 
population through the end of 
April. The bulk of supplies is ex- 
pected to come through dona tons 
from Western countries, Japan, the 
Soviet Union and Vietnam, and 
from commercial imports. But 
there will still be a deficit, the re- 
port said. 

Equally alarming, according to 
relief officials, is the fact that the 
government has no projections be- 
yond April 30. “No one knows 
where the food will come from after 
that,” said a representative of a 
major Western relief agency. 

Adding to the misery was a cy- 
clone Iasi week that dumped sever- 
al inches of rain on Mozambique, 


Mozambican military officials 
contend they have made major in- 
roads in recent months against the j 
Mozambique National Resistance, 
including capturing the organiza- 
tion's operations base in southern | 
Mozambique. But guerrOJa raids i 
have continued to hamper the I 
movement of food and other sup- 
plies into the interior of fie coun- 
try. 

The combination of the drought 
and guerrilla attacks has also been 
a key factor propelling the Mozam- 
bicans into ministerial-level talks 
with South Africa. Officials hope to 
receive increased South African in- 
vestment and a lessening of South 
African support far the MNR. 

More than a dozen international 
agencies have begun setting up re- 
lief programs in Mozambique and 
a number of countries are shjppln| 
in food. The United Stales already 
had shipped in 43,000 tons of food 
this year, equivalent to the amount 
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By Rick Ackinson 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — Nearly two 
weeks after the heaviest US. naval 
bombardment since the Vietnam 
War, Pentagon officials have ya to 
disclose whether the intense shdl- 


shells and more than 1,300 5-inch 
shells have been lobbed into Leba- 
non, according to navy tallies. At- 
tack bombers have also dropped a 
classified number of Mark-83 
1,000-pound (450-kflograni) gener- 
al purpose bombs, Mark-20 Rock- 
eye anti-personnel duster bombs, 


griculture, is feeling the effects of r R of d ^ ^ 

tcreased mmiary spending as the ^Lg^mihtaryri^icanceor CBU-59 duster bombs and laser- 


’edgling electronics industry near civilian casualties, 

’ortland supplies electronic de- 


ices for weapons systems. 

The impact has been greatest in 
’alifomia, which has about 10 per- 
mit of the nation’s population and 
x peels to receive almost 18 per- 
mt of the Pentagon’s dollars this 

California, the builder of many 
eapons systems and parts, is ex- 
acted to add tens of thousands of 
cw jobs this year. Economists say 
ic impact will be even greater in 
3S5. 

□ " 

Although many Easterners re- 
trd the West Coast as a homoge- 
ous region with the same scenic 
lordine and plentiful natural re- 
turces. Westerners themselves 
ew one another through a differ- 
u prism. 


On Feb. 8, the battleship New 
Jersey fired 290 16-inch shells, each 
weighing about a ton, at Syrian- 
controlled positions 20 miles (32 
kilometers) east of Beirut. That 
barrage was supplemented by 450 
5-inch shells from the destroyer 
Caron. 

A 16-inch shell, about the weight 
of a small car, is powerful enough 
to slash a 200-yard diameter clear- 
ing out of dense jungle while also 
shredding trees and underbrush for 
400 yards beyond, according to 
navy officials. 

The impact leaves a crater 17 
yards (15 meters) in diameter and 
more than seven yards deep, they 
added. 

Since the U.S. warships first be- 
gan firing on Sept. 8, 301 16-inch 


guided bombs. 

“There will be a lot of boles," a 
Pentagon official said. “It ought to 
look lie the moon up there." 

Whether the holes are where the 
navy intended them, however, re- 
mains a Subject of Pentagon specu- 
lation. Spokesmen for Defense Sec- 
retary Caspar W. Weinberger have 
said that aerial reconnaissance of 
the damage has been hampered by 
bad weather in the mountains east 
of BeiruL 

A Pentagon official said last Fri- 
day that outer information on ef- 
fects of the shelling has remained 
secret for fear erf compromising 
“sensitive intelligence sources.” 

Some officers said privately that 
the delay in releasing information 
is embarrassing and frustrating be- 
cause it generates suspicion that 
the Pentagon is covering up either a 


poor performance by navy gunners 
or more “collateral" damage to ci- 
vilians than the United States cares 
to admit. 

Two well-placed officials said! 
that information from the U.S. 
forces in Beirut, including damage 
assessments, has had a much more 
restricted circulation in the Penta- 
gon since the Long Commission 
concluded in late December that; 
General Bernard W. Rogers. U.S. 
commander in chief in Europe, was 
indirectly responsible for failing to) 
adequately safeguard marines; 
killed in the October track-bomb 
attack in BeiruL 

An officer said that General 
Rogers issued official messages, 
soon after the Long Commission’s! 
saying that he would decide 
i information is seen outside i 
Beirut. 

“It appears that he derided, ‘If | 
I'm going to take the blame, then 
Tm going to be in charge,’" the| 
officer said. 

The order had the effect of limit - 1 
ing much of the military cable traf- 
fic from Beirut to only the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and Mr. Weinber- 
ger's staff. 


Swaziland and South Africa, killing it provided for aO of 1983. making 
more than 120 people and washing Mozambique the largest recipient 
away freshly planted seeds that of- of U.S. emergency food supplies in 
firials here had counted on to help Africa, according to American offi- 
ease the famine. Flooding also crip- dais. 
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Syria Is Calling the Shots 


Do you wonder why the “Saudi plan" for a 
settlement in Lebanon collapsed over the 
weekend? It almost seems that its prime de- 
fects. in Syria's eyes, were that President Ge- 
mayel accepted it and that it was not specifi- 
cally a Syrian plan. Also, it failed to satisfy 
Syria's root demand for Beirut to undo the 
Lebanese-lsraeU agreement of last May 17. 
Mr. Gemayel had promised in November to 
work for the changes that would remove the 
May 17 accord as an object of contention 
among the Lebanese. But he has been reluctant 
to give up the connections to Israel and the 
United States — lifelines for the Christians, as 
he sees them — embodied in that agreement- 
The longer he waits, the more is asked of him. 
Now not only his Druze challengers but also 
the more moderate Shiites demand his bead. 

The Israelis watch with foreboding the 
crumbling of ibe Lebanese government, which 
their policy did much to weaken and which, 
inconsistently, they had counted on to help 


A Mismanaged Economy 


This year Americans will probably buy S100 
billion more goods and services from abroad 
than they sell. .As a result, the United States 
will soon become a net debtor, for the first 
time since World War I owing more to foreign- 
ers than they owe to Americans. 

Does it mailer? In theory, no. As economic 
textbooks point out. international financial 
flows are self-correcting in the long run. 

But in practice, yes. Such big trade deficits 
are a symptom of serious economic misman- 
agement and a source of political tension that 
clouds worldwide economic growth. 

Is there a remedy? Yes: for the government 
to reduce the domestic budget deficit. 

Most prosperous nations run trade surplus- 
es most of the time, lending money to other 
countries to cover the difference. But several 
factors have pushed America in the opposite 
direction, changing a S5-bUJion "current ac- 
count" surplus as recently as 1981 into an 
estimated S60- billion deficit this year. 

First, debt crisis has forced Third World 
countries (notably Latin American) to reduce 
their purchases "of foreign (notably U.S.) 
goods. Second, the U.S. economy is recovering 
from recession faster than other economies, 
and so America is increasing purchases of 
imported goods faster than other countries. 

Most important is the lure to investments. 
High American interest rates and political in- 
stability abroad have made the United States 
especially attractive to Foreign investors. Their 
fervor to buy everything from Treasury bills to 
shopping malls has pushed up the dollar’s 
value relative to other currencies. The stronger 
dollar, in turn, makes it harder for American 


companies to sell abroad and easier for foreign 
companies to sell in the United States. 

There is a bright side to trade deficits. The 
purchases of foreign goods that add to trade 
deficits also stimulate other economies, which 
need ail the help (hey can get. But the policies 
that enlarge the American deficits are doing a 
lot more harm than good. Double-digit inter- 
est rates make it hard to refinance foreign 
debts, dimming the hopes that countries lie 
Mexico and Nigeria anil ever prosper — or 
that countries like Brazil and South Korea can 
handle the transition to democracy. The indus- 
trialized world has a big stake here, too. 

The "overvalued" dollar has smashed U.S. 
farm exports and brought demands for quotas 
and tariffs to protect U.S. manufacturing. If 
the protectionists get their way, foreign coun- 
tries would surely retaliate, raising prices 
everywhere and damag in g productivity. 

Some economists call for direct measures to 
reduce the strength of the dollar, such as gov- 
ernment intervention in foreign exchange mar- 
kets and limiting foreign investment in U.S. 
securities. But such measures are not likely to 
work very well or very long. Without an influx 
of foreign funds, the pressure on American 
interest rates would be even greater. 

Only by reducing the demand for dollars 
can the United States tame its monumental 
trade deficit. And only by reducing the Trea- 
sury's insatiable appetite for borrowed funds 
to cover the federal deficit is the demand for 
dollars likely to be reduced. That is another 
good reason to drive down the deficit that ibe 
Reagan administration keeps pushing up. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Opinion 


Areas of Common Interest 

Now is not the time for the United States 
to reach for a political advantage at the Sovi- 
ets’ expense. Whatever opportunities for tacti- 
cal success may seem to present themselves, 
there is a greater need: to begin to repair the 
relationship between the two supetpowers. 
Both ought to recognize that the enormous 
political differences between them mask some 
modest underlying areas of common interest 
— The Chicago Tribune. 

Lebanon; A Regional Affair 

Is Lebanon another Vietnam, another Iran? 
In a way yes, in a way no. Like Vietnam and 
Iran, the United States found itself backing an 
unpopular government with no clear under- 
standing of the underlying political landscape 
in the country. Unlike Vietnam and Iran. Leb- 
anon was never a part of the U.S. defense 
alignment The country was not lost because it 
was never gained. 

Lebanon is not a strategic country for the 
United States, despite the rhetoric about Sovi- 
et incursions into Lebanon. America still has 
its allies in Israel, Jordan, Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia, all of whom have a better understand- 
ing of Middle East politics than the Ameri- 
cans. America needs to learn that the way to 
win a battle oftentimes is not to fight iL 

— 77ie Jakarta Past. 

In bloodied Lebanon. President Reagan has 
chosen to cut his losses. While politically awk- 
ward, that is not a dishonorable stance. Leba- 
non has fallen into political chaos, mooting the 
whole premise for deploying the marines there. 
Mr. Reagan's was a ragged decision, raggedly 
timed, but it was better than keeping the ma- 
rines on station to no dear purpose. 

What the retreat does, however, is dramatize 
the confusion and uncertainty that afflict U.S. 


policy toward Lebanon. It has been a policy 
swept along on currents of American ambiva- 
lence — toward Syria, toward Lebanon's bat- 
tered President Amin Gemayri, toward the 
flabby Lebanese “peace*’ accord of last May. 
Seldom has there been coherence and consis- 
tency, save in the administration’s rhetoric — 
and now even that pretense has been dropped. 

— The Providence (Rhode Island) Journal 

The Lump of Labor Isn't Solid 

Trade unions in Western Europe are on the 
warpath for a reduction in working time. Em- 
ployers and non-Socialist governments are 
nervously scanning the smoke signals and 
pulling the wagons round in a defensive circle. 
The dispute will get out of hand unless eco- 
nomic common sense is allowed to break in. 

Both sides need to recognize that the impact 
of a cut in working time is little different from 
a rise in nominal wages. In a competitive 
world, you do not save jobs by cutting hours or 
raising wages. You export them to foreign 
competitors. West Germany’s heavy industry 
is kindly preparing to export jobs to the rest of 
the world because the metalworkers’ union, 1G 
Metall, is shaping up for a strike as it presses a 
claim for a cut from 40 to 35 in weekly working 
hours while it wants wages to increase by 314 
percent. The union says this will reduce the 
□umber of West Germany’s unemployed by up 
to 1.4 million, because it has foetal itself that 
the amount of work to go round is fixed. That 
is what economists have long dubbed the 
“lump of labor fallacy." 

If costs rise Taster than productivity, firms 
will take steps to pay for fewer man-hours of 
work. After a while, because overtime rates 
make their products more expensive, they will 
reduce their operations, and West German 
dole queues will lengthen, not shorten. 

— The Economist (London). 
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09: Battleship Fleet Returns Home 
JD POINT COMFORT. Virginia — With 
■ arrival at Hampton Roads of the repair 
p Panther, the advance guard of the battle- 
p fleet, it became known that the fleet 
sed through a hurricane on [Feb. 19]. The 
:t will remain out of sight of Old Point 
mfort until after daybreak [on Feb. 22], 
en the ships will steam in for review by the 
sidenL The American battleship fleet, com- 
sed of sixteen warships, left Hampton 
ads on December 16, 1907. and when it 
Aors in that port it will have been gone one 
ir and sixty-eight days. No accident has 
rked the progress of the greatest armed fleet 
it ever made such a long voyage, and the 
itieships will steam into Hampton Roads in 
ter condition than when they left. 


1934: A Fund for Financial Freedom 
WASHINGTON — The United States will 
observe [on Feb. 22] the 202nd birthday anni- 
versary of George Washington, Father and 
first President of the nation, in the midst of a 
struggle for financial freedom which broadly 
parallels the movement for political indepen- 
dence which he successfully waged against 
Great Britain. President Roosevelt is striving 
for self-control of the national currency. Steps 
to create a “52,000,000,000 dollar stabilization 
fund" recently initiated by the President were 
conceded to be for the purpose of counteract- 
ing the British "equalization" fund of about 
51.800.000.000. The Government is deter- 
mined to control the price of the dollar and of 
gold so as to raise commodity prices and 
contribute to economic recovery. 
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secure their northern border. By fresh military 
attacks, the Shamir government seeks to re- 
mind everyone — not least Israeli voters — 
that Israel remains ready to protect its own 
security. Jerusalem threatens to stay in Leba- 
non until a Lebanese government gives a 
"credible" anti-terrorist commitment. That is 
a formula for an open-ended, perhaps multi- 
year (multi-decade?) occupation. The Israeli 
public is unlikely to support it. 

President Reagan and his chief lieutenants 
are busy saying that tbdr policy has not failed, 
or that others were responsible, and that any- 
way Lebanon is not all that importauL They 
would do better to accept the painful truth that 
Syria is calling the shots now in Lebanon, 
support the Saudis and others who are trying 
to cushion the impact, and make sure that 
America’s old friends in Lebanon are not led 
to believe further that Washington is in a 
position to bail them out. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 



Chernenko: Businesslike and Humorless 


N EW YORK — At Yuri Andropov's funeral 
those who watched his successor, Konstan- 
tin Chernenko, could not miss his obvious satis- 
faction at having achieved his life's ambition. 

Leonid Brezhnev's protege had already lost 
out once in the contest for the general secretary- 
ship of the party. Mr. Chernenko's amazing 
comeback is a manifestation of the Soviet sys- 
tem’s political functioning, demonstrating the 
reluctance of the old-guard Politburo members 
to adroit that the time has come for them to go. 

Thai group is unwilling to cede ultimate au- 
thority to the younger generation. To retain their 
power, the majority of the members went so far 
as to accepL as their titular leader a man they do 
not admire and have resented for years. 

Key Politburo members, particularly the late 
Mikhail Suslov and Aleksei Kosygin, considered 
Mr. Chernenko a parvenu, a man without the 
proper qualifications for joining their group, 
much less for becoming their leader. 

Mr. Chernenko's main strength rests on his 
lifelong career as a professional party appa- 
ratchik. He belongs to the parr. 1 elite, the tree 
ruling class of the Soviet Union. Because he is 
a blood brother, the members of that elite will 
trust him more than someone who has not done 
his life’s work in the party. 

Mr. Chernenko is a master of wheeling and 
dealing in the Central Committee, an ideologue 
and a propagandist While he has an intimate 
acquaintance with the intricacies of party work, 
he does not have much experience or expertise in 


By Arkady N. Shevchenko 


economic management or the processes of sub- 
stantive foreign policymaking. At Politburo 
meetings I attended, be rarely expressed his own 
views on substantive matters of foreign or do- 
mestic policy, invariably supporting his patron 
Mr. Brezhnev. His personal relations with An- 
drei Gromyko were rather cool; Mr. Gromyko 
preferred to deal directly with Mr. Brezhnev. 

While Mr. Brezhnev was alive, Mr. Chernenko 
had considerable power as Mr. Brezhnev's dose 
personal friend and confidant. As the techni cal 
secretary of the Politburo, and later a member of 
it. he had unrestricted access to all its s ecret 
information and private views, expressed in 
meetings or through polling of its members. 

The son of a Siberian peasant, a party member 
since age 20, he steadily made his way from the 
provinces to the top in Moscow, latterly as Mr. 
Brezhnev's aide and then almost as his alter ego. I 
met him after Mr. Brezhnev became the party 
leader in 1964, and had occasions to talk with 
him both in Moscow and in New York. 

He is stocky and stoop-shouldered. For some 
time he has had emphysema, which has evidently 
become more serious recently. He did not im- 
press me as a bright intellect but as a pragmatic, 
businesslike man who knows what he wants. He 
is demanding, rude, authoritarian, arrogant and 
dictatorial and has immense self-confidence. 

He is so dull a public figure thaL in my time. 


there were not even the usual anecdotes or jokes 
about him. As younger men, he and Mr. Brezh- 
nev used to get together for heavy drinking 
sessions while they socialized. Nonthinking Sovi- 
et leaders such as Mr. Suslov, Mr. Kosygin and 
Mr. Gromyko despised his habit. 

Generally taciturn, he tends to speak in sharp, 
abrupt sentences, frequently interrupting others, 
inspiring timidity in his subordinates, whether 
they are affected by his strong physical presence 


or connected to it only by telephone. 

On a visit to New York in the mid-1970s, for 
instance, he had a Soviet United Nations ambas- 
sador, known for his imperious behavior, quak- 
ing like a mouse. In Moscow I saw VasQy Mar 
karov, Mr. Gromyko’s powerful assistant, 
bolding the telephone receiver with shaking 
hands while he answered Mr. Chernenko, on the 
other end of the line, in a stream of rapid yeses. 

While I was United Nations undersecretary- 
general Mr. Chernenko came to New York to 
examine the procedural work of the United Na- 
tions and its meetings. He showed some interest 
in the technical facilities of the United Nations 
but none in political discussions. He was all 
business and practically humorless. 

This is the first of two articles. The writer was 
United Nations undersecretary -general ambassa- 
dor-at-large and a tap political adviser to Foreign 
er Andrei Gromyko before Invoking with the 


Minister 

Soviet government in 197&. He contrii 
comment to The New York Times. 


Among Shiites, a Combustible Reservoir of Anger 


L ONDON — The extent to which 
/ Americans are now physically at 
risk in the Middle East was illustrat- 
ed by the killing on Jan. 18 of Dr. 
Malcolm Kerr, president of the 
American University of Beirut 
U.S. intelligence has concluded 
that after punishing the marines. 
America's enemies in Lebanon are 
looking for softer targets. 

The response of President Ronald 
Reagan and Secretary of StaLe 
George Shultz has been 10 declare 
that the United Slates will not bow to 
terrorism. A decision has been made 
to tough it out That response sug- 
gests that Washington has not wholly 
understood the nature of the forces 
its policies have unleashed. 


By Patrick Seale 


On Jan. 4, two weeks before Dr. 
Kerr’s killing, a devastating Israeli air 
raid on the Lebanese dry of Baalbek 
killed about a hundred people and 
wounded 400. without a whisper of 
reproof from Washington. The vic- 
tims were sons, daughters, nephews, 
cousins of the Shia population that 
continues to suffer daily harassment 
under the Israeli occupation of south- 
ern Lebanon, and from whom the 
gunmen at the American University 
of Beirut were most probably drawn. 

America's support for Israel’s in- 
vasion of Lebanon in June 1982 and 
its apparent inability to restrain Isra- 
el since or get it to withdraw have 


Lebanon: France Lowers 
Its Sights in Frustration 

By Dominique Moisi 

Middle East in exchange for recogni- 
tion that it has a “legitimate right* to 


P ARIS — As the power of Presi- 
dent .Amin Gemayel evaporates, 
significant differences are emerging 
between France and the United 
States over Lebanon. 

Although troops from the two 
countries have worked and died to- 
gether in Beirut. French and Ameri- 
can solutions to the crisis differ. The 
French advocate a United Nations 
force to replace the multinational 
peacekeepers. They do this partly to 
retain some dignity and credibility on 
their way cuL but also as a calculated 
gamble vis-a-vis Moscow. 

Washington has given ambivalent 
signals about accepting a new UN 
force, since it would implicitly favor 
the Soviet position in the region. 

For the Reagan administration, 
the Lebanon mudpit is part or the 
global East-West confrontation: 
What is at stake is not so much the 
future of Lebanon as the spread of 
Soviet influence in the region. For the 
French, Lebanon represents a strictly 
regional conflict: what is at stake is 
not superpower credibility but his- 
torical responsibility. This reasoning 
is reinforced by France's historical 
ties to its former mandate. 

These differences help explain 
France's ardent quest for diplomatic 
alternatives to what have proved to 
be military non- solutions. For Paris, 
the best device to ensure what French 
officials describe as a withdrawal 
“with panache" is the replacement of 
a multinational force by a UN force. 
The French are not seeking to rein- 
troduce the Soviet Union into region- 
al power calculations; rather, they 
believe that no realistic solution can 
be found without Soviet cooperation. 

In die French view, ii may be lime 
id return to ihe situation of shared 
superpower influence that prevailed 
in 1977 ai ihe time of the Vance- 
Gromyko dialogue on the Middle 
EasL and before .Anwar Sadat's his- 
toric trip to Jerusalem. 

France’s wager starts with the as- 
sumption that the Soviet Union is 
willing to play a positive role in the 


a diplomatic presence in the region. 

The Soviet Um'on has already ben- 
efited from the vacillation of U.S, 
policy in the Middle EasL just as the 
United States benefited in the Euro- 
missile quarrel from Moscow's blun- 
ders — ironic confirmation that in 
the superpower confrontation, each 
side’s gains are mainly the product 
of the other's losses. 

But while the Soviet presence 
might be necessary to ratify any re- 
gional solution, it could also be a 
mistake to bring the Russians in too 
soon and thus allow them to block 
crucial negotiations. 

Meanwhile, French diplomacy in 
(he Middle East is characterized by a 
growing sense of resignation. The 
fear of a spread of Islamic militancy, 
linked to disillusion with the Ge- 
mayel government, has reduced 
French expectations in the region. 

A policy of increased military pres- 
ence is no longer a valid option for 
the Western powers. The Israelis, 
frustrated by Lebanese Christian be- 
havior. are unwilling to do the Ameri- 
cans' bidding and serve as the West's 
gendarmes, even if they are willing to 
deter some Syrian-led actions. 

The West has fewer and fewer al- 
ternatives in ihe region. Recognition 
of a de facto domination of Lebanon 
by Syria is perceived by many as a 
lesser evil than the continuation of a 
destabilizing civil war and a de facto 
partition of Lebanon. In such a con- 
text. the identity of the man in charge 
in Beirut mailers JinJe. given that the 
real decisions are made in Damascus. 
Ii could even be Amin Gemayel 

The paradox today is that the 
French, who still have troops in Bei- 
ruti are more willing to leave Leba- 
non than the Americans, whose 
forces are being placed on ships. 

The writer is associate director of the 
Insutut Francois des Relations Inter- 
nationales. He contributed this article 
to the International Herald Tribune. 


made its marines a prime target — 
and now also its nationals and its 
institutions in the region. 

The tragic irony of Malcolm Kerr’s 
death is that he was a bitter critic of 
the American policies to which he fell 
victim. In an essay published last 
year, he wanted that if the West con- 
tinued to ignore the intolerable inju- 
ries suffered by the Arabs, its victims 
would one day, in the words of Ar- 
nold Toynbee, “stagger to their feet 
and stab it in the back." 

Malcolm Ken- — "the most emi- 
nent American target available," as 
one of his colleagues put it — was 
himself shot in the head. 

Since its foundation in 1866, the 
American University of Beirut has 
stood for a dialogue between Arabs 
and the West based cm mutual re- 
spect and shared intellectual and hu- 
mane values. Dr. Kerr was acutely 
aware that at some time in the 1970s 
the dialogue had broken down. 

The emergence of "imperial Israel” 
and the rich pickings from the oil 
boom caused the United States to 
think only of how to protect its access 
to oil get its lion's snare of the petro- 
dollars and keep Russia out by an 
increasing dependence on Israeli 
power. The interests at business and 
security, narrowly conceived, re- 
placed the earlier concern for a Fruit- 
ful interaction between two societies. 

In the new hard-nosed U.S. mood, 
the pleas of Arab allies that America 
act to safeguard a respectable slice of 
Palestine and curb Israeli excesses in 
Lebanon are discounted. The prevail- 
ing Washington view is that these 


allies, dependent on America for \ 
tection and for a haven for 
money, can be safely ignored. 

Now a qualitative change is taking 
place in the nature of the challenge to 
American policies in the region. After 
the Iranian revolution of 1978-79 — 
which should have been a fearsome 
object lesson of the anger that Ameri- 
ca had aroused among ordinary Ira- 
nians — Lebanon is driving the les- 
son home. Shia militancy is 
far more dangerous than 
guerrilla groups ever managed to be. 

According to official Israeli police 
statistics quoted in the Tel Aviv 
newspaper Haaretz on July 16, 1982, 
282 Israelis had died from all forms 
of Palestinian terror in the 15 years 
from 1 967 to the invasion of Lebanon 
in June 1981 But Israd's massive 
reprisals against the Palestinians in 
southern Lebanon have killed thou- 
sands and displaced hundreds of 
thousands of the indigenous Shia 
population, bringing a whole new 
cast of actors into the conflict. 

Today, thoroughly aroused and 
stre ngthene d by international folks 
with Damascus and Tehran, the Shi- 
ites cannot be contained as easily as 
the Palestinians were. , 

Arab governments and community 
leaders are themselves deeply 
alarmed by these developments. In 

Lebanon, out not on 

tiative is passing to shadow) 
who feed on the grievances 
anger of a vast popular base. 

The writer covers Arab 
The Observer in London. He cont 
ed this comment to the International 
Herald Tribune 


there, the ini- 


The Others 

May Not Be 
All Wrong 

Bv David S. Broder 

C ONCORD. New Hampshire — 

There is a split-screen quality to 

the political dialogue at this tmw of 
ihe year that is vexing out mutable- 
The spokesmen for the opposing par- 
ties Smxsomuch debating as tbc> 

are talking past one another. 

I experienced something .**‘“2 
culture shock the other evening here 
wbenl heard Vice Pnsdem Gcw^ 
Bush make his first campaign ?pe«n 
of the year. After weeks of having m> 
ears assailed bv Democratic rhetonc. 

it was like racing to another world 

— like going through the looking 
glass. Issues that had been very large 
m the Democratic speeches became 
insignificant in the Republican 
world. Issues that had not been there 
suddenly loomed very large. 

The Democrats had all been tail- 
ing about the "tragedy” in Lebanon, 
the failure of U.S. policy and ns con- 
sequences in the Middle East. Mr. 
Bush dismissed that subject, saving 
airily. "It's not the end of the world. 

The Democrats, in all the speeches 
I bad heard, had said nothing about 
the decline of inflation. Mr. Bush 
dwelled lovinglv on that topic, point- 
ing out that “in the lost year of the 

Can er- Mon dale administration, in- 
flation was running at 12.5 percent. 
Today it’s down to 3.6 percent.” 
Democrats focused on budget defi- 
cits, saying Mr. Reagan is adding 
more red ink to the ledgers than all 
previous presidents combined. 

When Mr. Bush was asked about 
the deficits, all he said was that Rich- 
ard Wirthlin's polls for the Reagan- 
Bosh campaign showed that the pub- 
lic blames Congress more than the 
president hy a 3-to-l margin. "It may 
not be right,” he said dieerftilly. “but 
that's what the people say ” 

What Mr. Bush wanted to talk 
about was the change in the national 
mood that has occurred during the 
Reagan presidency. Mr. Reagan, he 
said, “has restored America’s confi- 
dence and respect.” He quoted long 
passages from Jimmy Carter’s 1979 
“malaise" speech, in which Mr. Car- 
ter spoke or “a growing disrespect" 
for a system of government “that 
seems incapable of action." 

Obviously, we are not going to go 
from now to November with the 
Democrats forgetting the heritage of 
Jimmy Carter and high inflation, or 
the Republicans brushing off Leba- 
non and the deficits as no big deal •’ * 
But it would be useful to ask the 
Democratic contenders what policy 
change of President Reagan’s they 
consider most valuable to cany over 
into their presidency. It would be 
equally interesting to ask Mr. Reagan 
what policy .of, his predecessor he has 
found it most useful to emulate. 

Those questions highlight a fact of 
life that political campaigns, by their 
very nature, tend to disguise: There is 
always a price for change. 

ft would be useful to know if any of 
the Democrats are willing to admit 
that there might be a lesson in the 
success Mr. Reagan has achieved in 
curbing inflation and in lifting the 
mood or tiie nation. It would be inter- 
esting to know if Mr. Reagan is ready 
to admit that Mr. Carter set a stan- 
dard for Middle East diplomacy or 
that his budgets were a better exam- 
ple of fiscal discipline than his own. 

And it would be useful to remind 
voters, early in this election year, of 
the cost to the country of changing 
presidents and parties and indulging 
each new occupant of the White 
House in (he conceit that he must 
pretend to change everything his pre- 
decessor has put into place. 

A re m i n der of the folly of this 
attitude came from an unexpected 
source, Senator Edward M. Kennedy. 

In a. recent lecture at Kansas State 
University, the Massachusetts Dem- 
ocrat talked about the way in which 
foreign and domestic policy becomes 
“the pawn of politics" in a presiden- 
tial election year. “Even the most*, 
fundamental issue ... the threat erf 
nuclear war, has become a hostage of 
political tactics," he said. 

“In 1 976 the Democratic no min ee 
promised a better arms control agree- 
ment than the one already negotiated 
by President Ford. In 1980 the Re- 
publican nominee promised a better 
agreement than the one already neeo- 
oated by President Carter. The result 
so far is no agreemoiL" 

America has to do better than thaL 
And one way to begin is to gel both 
partira to admit that the other side 
may have a point 

The Washington Post. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Woe to the Survivor 

Regarding “Researchers Decide A- 
Bombls Good far You" (Feb. 14): 

The “bomb is good for us? I sup- 
pose the massive trauma of a nuclear 
holocaust would be great as long as 
no one was left out One survivor 
would ruin the unity. 

In the meantime, we remain uni- 
fied in fear and faced with the threat 
of annihila tion. The mobilization for 
war does the same synaptic trick. It 
binds people together. 

We might ask the survivors of Hi- 
roshima how it feels; they are the 
pariahs of their society. 

Bound by (he bomb? No thanks. I 
find plenty of unity in life. 

GREGORY BERGLUND. 

Meyreufl, France. 

Jews and Palestinians 

As an American Jew I would like to 
thank Anthony Lewis for his coura- 
geous writings on the Middle East, 
and especially for exposing the irre- 
sponsibility, if not the insanity, of the 
Reagan administration's policy. 

I also wish to convey my respect 
for Walid Khali di. who so eloquently 
expresses the longing of his feUow 
Palestinians for justice, peace, and 
a state of their own. 

It is one of the tragic ironies of 


die Yalta conference, the Allies mi 


cal confrontation that threatens us 
constantly with another conflict now. 

JAMES PRICE. 
Gstaad, Switzerland. 


history that an oppressed, persecut- 
ed. homeless Semitic people has op- 
pressed, persecuted and driven into 
diaspora another Semitic people. 

Among Jews in America, Israel 
and elsewhere, the realization is 
growing that rivers of blood have 
been spuled in the name erf territorial 
expansion and prevention of national 
liberation. If further bloodletting and 
destruction are to be avoided, con- 
flict wiQ have to be settled at the 
negotiating table by all parties 
ceraed, including the PLO. 

BESS BROTSKY. 

Zurich. 

FDR’s Health at Yalta 

In response to the opinion column — - »uc grizzlv of 

"Politics and Age: Ctm Reagan Sur- ^ iriuchMled 

JjJJS < F ' b - « * BSA’iME.'K m 

If Franklin Roosevelt had not been 



physically debilitated at the time erf 


Letters intended i 
should be addrtssaf ^Letters- to the 
Edit or" and must contain the writ- 
er’s signature, name and fuB ad- 
dress. Letters should be brief and 
are subject to editing We cannot 
be responsible for the return , of 
unsolicited manuscripts . ' 
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V| 1 % Schlondorffs Way 
With, Proust’s Swann 
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; By Thomas . Quinn Curdss 

- " fmematim! Herald Tribune • 

tj ARIS - 7 “ Nicole St£phaiie g a 
.v -^courageous w oman of mdefati- 
*. c deter mina tion. Twenty- two 

■ years ago she bought the film rights 
to ‘‘Remembrance of T Tiingc Past” 

. >*; from Proust’s niece and literary ex- 
: r . .. ecutor, and for 23 years she looked 
. . for Gnancingfcff the project 

V? > 'Hrough many thought the trans- 
; ; faring of Proust to film seemed as 

jfutae and as sffly & transaction as 
_ making a movie montage of Leo- 
. 1 nando’s “Last Supper.” some ambi- 
• -> tious director were intrigued. 

The late Luchino Visconti pre- 
pared a scenario of the noveTs 
' - . .“Sodom and Gomorrah” section 
and announced that its cast would 
include Greta Garbo as the Du- 
cfaesse de Guennantes, Laurence 
. . .Olivier as the Baron Charius and 
- : . Alain Delon as Proust, but he was 
■*.. .unable to raise enough money. 
*. -Then Joseph Losey volunteered, 
<. ^and Harold Pinter was engaged to 
... . ..write a script (which he did) and 
3 gain no company would back the 
■. undertaking. 

Last year the untiring Madame 
■. Stephane succeeded in arranging a 
.deal. A French -German produc- 
. . don was organized under (he Gau- 
■' tnont banner and with the French 
; i ^4inistiy of Culture participating, 
>and now — with “un Amour de 
‘ Swann” (Swann in Love) — the 
.,Proust chronicle, or at least part of 
-•it, makes its screen debuL 
... . A German, VoDter Schlbndorfl, 
.remembered for bis “Tin Drum,” 

. -directed, while Peter Brook, Jean- 
. Claude Carrifere and Maric-H£tene 
.Esiienne coQaborated on the adap- 
tation of “Swann’s Way.” It tells 
’. ;.the story of Sw arm, a snobbish dan- 
\ .dy who lives on the outskirts of 
. ;■ -Parisian aristocratic circles in the 
3890s, and of his marriage to a 
detnimondaine, which excludes 
-hi m from the great houses. The 

73 Photos of G.B. Shaw 
“Are Found in Minsk 

The Associated Press 

■ MOSCOW — Seventy-three 

- • photographs of George Bernard 

- Shaw have been found by workers 
’■ . repairing an old building in Minsk, 

Tass reports. ’ 

* raphers ■ H^eunknown but thaUbe 

■ - 'pictures, more than 50 years old, 

- were stamped by the photo agen- 
' 'Caes Wide World Photos and Press 

\ 'Portrait Bureau. They were turned 
over to the^c2onis9aH 7 i Mu»ajm 
.: of IJtei^ittirtahdAitC , '-‘ ? * 


cemer of the screenplay is his fran- 
tic pursuit of the flighty lady and 
“^agonies of jealousy he suffers. 

Tne casting is international — at 
least at the top. The Fn glish actor 
Jeremy irons is the hapless Swann. 

Wjth his sensitive face and languid 
atauno- he resembles photographs 
of Proust. This impression is in- 
creased by the opening, in which he 
ts discovered, pale, wan and sickly, 
scribbling notes in his bedroom. 

Ornelfa Mutt ornaments her 
scenes as Odette with her striking 
beauty, but the most lovely ana 
amusing performance is that of 
Alain Delon in florid makeup as 
the haughty Baron Charius, a bra- 
vura piece of caricature, alert and 
comic. The solemn proceedings 
perk up with his every appearance. 

The production is of pictorial 
and atmospheric magnificence, a 
gprgeous pageant of Paris at the 
turn of the century, with opera 
nights, children at play in Lhe sunlit 
TuOeries gardens, Swann's mid- 
night carnage chase after the elu- 
sive Odette, social receptions, sup- 
per parties, haul monde tittle-tattle 
and military parades all captured 
whh the pathos of distance by Sven 
Nykvisfs cameras. Visually it is a 
film of high distinction. As the 
number of regular film goers who 
are acquainted with “A la Recher- 
che du Temps Perdu” must be in- 
finitesimal, what is not there will 
not be missed. This is postcard 
Proust, a brilliant collection of 
lovely visions. 

□ 

“Le Bon pfalsir” is Fran$oise 
Giroud's screen version of her nov- 
el, a sentimental tale gushing with 
mother love and a father trying to 
gain his little son's affection. Yet its 
premise poses a curious question. 
Would a French president's career 
be damaged if it were discovered 
that be, a married man, had fa- 
thered an illegitimate child? This 
seems unlikely, but the Giroud 
president worries about it for two 
hours. The Giroud script, despite 
its modern setting, echoes Victori- 
an weepers about fatherless chil- 
dren and brave fallen women. 

Catherine Deneuve is the woman 
of fortitude and Jean-Louis Trm- 
tignaniis the president troubled by 
Ins conscience. Michel SemiaJt, a 
superlative comedian, is wasted in 
a secondary role as the minis ter of 
the interior and Michel Audair is 
the bla ckmailin g v illain. There is 
an enchanting bit by Matthew 
Pifisbmy as the boy, and Francis 
Girod's direction supplies the ho- 
kum with' a~posh‘ background of 
political life at the top. 



Tom and Viv’: The Early Eliot 


Jeremy Irons (Swann) and Ornella Mnti (Odette) in if Un Amour de Swann.” 


By Sheridan Morley 

International Herald Tribune 

L ONDON — At the Royal 
i Court. Michael Hastings’s 
“Tom and Vir" is a spare, elegant 
and enthralling account of the 
wasteland of T.S. Eliot’s first mar- 
riage, to the apparently loony Vi- 
vienne Haigh Wood. Here, on the 
face of it, is the play with every- 
thing: Bloomsbury. Roaring 20s, 
aristocracy (the Haigb Woods) in 
decay, feminism, young Jamesian 
American come to Europe in 
search, if not of Aspern papers, 
then at least of fame and fortune — 
and besides, he was the man who 
went on to write “Cats." 

Hastings has carefully avoided 
most of die more obvious pitfalls. 
Nobody here is much afraid ofVir- 
gjnia Woolf and we never even get 
to see Viv pouring hot chocolate 
through the Fabers' mailbox in one 
of the great poetic gestures of the 


Giordano’s ? Andrea Chenier’ Revived in London 


By Henry Pleasants 

Inienttnional Herald Tribune 

L ONDON — Umberto Gior- 
dano’s “Andrea Chenier" is 
back in the repertoire of the Royal 
Opera, Coveni Garden, after an 
absence of 53 years, and thereby 
hangs a tale, or at least a curiosity. 

“Andrea Chenier," set in the 
Paris of the French Revolution, 
and based on the life and execution 
of a French poet, occupies an odd 
place in or out of the hearts of 
opera lovers. It is a singers' opera, 
esteemed and cherished by those 
for whom opera is. above all else. 
fuU-ihToaied singing, preferably 
iminhibitedly Italianate, but dis- 
dained by those of a more intellec- 
tual turn of mind, including most 
British and central European music 
critics. 

Thus, while the opera has gpne 
unperformed and pretty much un- 
lamen ted at Covent Garden for 
more than half a century, across the 
Atlantic, in cities with large Italian 
populations, it has never been long 
out of the repertoire. It was a staple 
at the Met from 1921 to 1933 and 
again from 1954 to 196 6, and has 
been warmly welcomed, too. in 
Chicago and elsewhere. 

In discussions here of the new 
Royal Opera production, essential- 
ly that of Michael Hampe for Co- 
logne, and centered on the Andrea 
Chenier of Jose Carreras, it has 
been referred to repeatedly as a 
“tenor opera," even by Rosalind 
Plowright, the 'Maddalena, in' an' 
interview. Those fortunate enough 


to have heard Met performances by 
Gigli, Ruffo and Pcmselle. or by 
Lauri-Voipi. Rethberg and de 
Luca, know that it is no such thing. 
Zinka Milanov even chose it for her 
Met farewell on April 13, 1966. 

This new production, unfortu- 
nately, does little to disabuse the 
uninitiated.- It is Carreras's show 
from the “Improwiso" of An I to 
fhe “Un bet di” of Act IV. He was 
in exultant voice on opening night, 
and brought the house down with 
as gloriously defiant an “Im- 
prowiso" as can be heard from any 
tenor in this day and age. He may 
not quite erase memories of Gigl[ 
Lauri-Voipi. Pertile, Martin dli and 
de Mura but he evoked them, and 
that is high praise. ’ 

Plowright rose gallantly, some- 
times even recklessly, to the formi- 
dable challenges of Maddalena's 
“La mamma morta" and the high- 
lying duel with Chenier as they 
prepare for the guillotine, but hers 
is not the Maddalena of Muzia, 
Poaselle and Milanov. She's too 
English. Nor does Bemd WeikJ, 
splendid artist that he is, have the 

S ptuous Italian baritone that 
e the ambivalent servant-revo- 
lutionary leader Gerard a favorite 
role for Ruffo, Danise, de Luca and 
BaSiola at the Met. He is, after aU, a 
Viennese. 

The production, designed by 
Ezio Frigerio and costumed by 
Franca Squarciapino, is essentially 
traditional, which is as it should be, 
with the Act III tribunal scene es- 
pecially effective, and it was admi- 
rably conducted by the Welsh Na- 


tional Opera's Richard Armstrong. 
It’s nice to have it back, even as lhe 
“tenor opera" that it wasn't in vo- 
cally richer times. 

7726? next performance of “Andrea 
Chenier" will be given Feb. 25. 

□ 

The only other important new 
production of the new year so far is 
Elijah Moshinsky’s “The Master- 
singers of Nuremberg" for (he En- 
glish National Opera at the Colise- 
um. It, too. is essentially 
traditional aside from advancing 
the action from the 16th century to 
the 17th, and costuming it in a style 
more Dutch than Deutsch. but 
parting from tradition in details, 
some of them important and on the 
whole ill-advised. 

The principal deviation is in the 
representation of Hans Sachs, sung 
for the first time by the Welsh bass 
Gwynne Howell, well and favor- 
ably known to London opera-goers 
as the Royal Opera's Pimen, Grand 
Inquisitor, King Marke, Prince 
Granin, etc. Moshinsky’s purpose 
would seem to have beat to demy- 
thologize Sachs, so to speak, cut- 
ting him down to size and present- 
ing him as an ordinary sort of 
fellow, and rather too young to 
have been a widower old enough to 
be Eva's father. 

It doesn’t work. This is not a 
cobbler who would have been so 
revered by his fellow burghers. Nor 
does Howell's voice, mellow and 
rich as it is. have the weight and 
grain to penetrate and dominate 
Wagner's instrumentation, and be 
is rather too sparing in its use. This 


is noted with regret, for he has 
obviously pul a lot of thought and 
hard work into this most exacting 
of bass-baritone roles, as can be 
said, too, of Alan Opie's more suc- 
cessful Beckmesser. 

There are other shortcomin g s in 
this production: a wooden, if de- 
cently sung, Walther by Kenneth 
Woo Dam; a too obviously calculat- 
ing Eva by Janice Cairns and a too 
bouncy David from an otherwise 
admirable G raham Clark. There is 
too much furniture-moving in Act 
L an Act II set singularly and inex- 
cusably devoid of any suggestion of 
a neighborhood, and a finale more 
carnival than rituaL There are 
splendid cameos in the supporting 
roles, as is true, too, of “Andrea 
Chenier." 

Of the two productions, it might 
be said that the one is insufficiently 
Italian, the other insufficiently 
German. And with the latter there 
is, inevitably, the problem of “Die 
Mdstersinger” in English. Not all 
of Wagners subjunctive-laden ar- 
chaic German is intelligible in any 
performance, but at least it sounds 
right. In English it doesn't. 

Nor does much of the English 
come across. There were those at 
the Coliseum who followed the li 
bretto with a pocket flashlight as 
well they might. But that is hardly 
the way to get the most from any- 
thing as vividly theatrical as “Die 
Mdstersinger." 

Further performances of “The 
Mastersingers of Nuremberg " Feb. 
23 and 28 and March J and 8. 


20 th century. Instead, we get a wry, 
loving' and very touching play 
about a young pre-fame American 
poet coining to Europe in search of 
just about everything and finding 
himself caught up in the attic dust 
of an old English family stifling in 
the cobwebs of a lost world. Tom 

THE LONDON STAGE 

Wilkinson wonderfully suggests 
the early Eliot as an ungainly, gan- 
gling figure wracked by the gufitof 
his ambition and his inability to 
deal with the increasingly dotty 
Viv, but this is really her evening 
and Julie Covington makes it an 
unmissable treat. 

Though the play brings us to 
1947 with medical explanations of 
Viv's hormonal imbalance, that is 
in a sense a postscript to a 1920s 
tragedy. Hastings has written the 
story of a family: Viv’s wonderfully 
eccentric brother (David Haig) for- 
ever pitying Tom for haring “a 
wonky squaw," and her parents 
(Margaret Tyzack and Nicholas 
Selby in rich Edwardian form) are 
as close to the bean of this play as 
Eliot himself. 

D 

As lost playwrights go. Philip 
King seems to have been more ef- 
fectively mislaid than most: In a 
long life (1904-79) he wrote at least 
two expert farces and, 30 years be- 
fore Michael Frayn's “Noises 
Off ” wrote the definitive back- 
stage comedy about a provincial 
theater company in total comic dis- 
array (“On Monday Next”). Yet 
King somehow never quite 
achieved the distinction that the 
British have accorded to Ben Tra- 
vers and Alan Ayckbourn or the 
French to Feydeau. Looking a gain 
at his best and most successful 
play, “See How They Run," now in 
a welcome revival by Ray Cooney’s 
Theatre of Comedy company at the 
Shaftesbury, it is not hard to see 
why. 

King never cared much about 
character; he was the total stage 
manager, a craftsman who put his 
people on the stage, gave them 
rough-and-ready labels (confused 
vicar, Goman prisoner, pompous 
bishop, drunken neighbor) and 
then left his players to get on with 
the creation of them while he pro- 
vided an obstacle course of furni- 
ture, doorways and mistaken i den- 
tiles for them to negotiate. 


King thus belongs (like Cooney 
and like Vernon Svlvaine) at the 
head of a second division of farce 
writers, who depend very largely on 
plotting and playing rather than 
actual writing, and this creates a 
curious split in Cooney's present 
production. On one side of the 
stage we have a group of players — 
led by Maureen Lipman as the 
drunken neighbor and Christopher 
Timothy as the soldier desperate to 
get back into his trousers — who go 
for a kind of manic truth in what 
they are playing and are in conse- 
quence hilarious. On the other side 
is a team led by Michael Denison, 
Derek Nimmo and Royce Mills as 
assorted bemused clerics who come 
on stage determined to be funny at 
all costs, and are accordingly much 
harder to laugh at or with. For 
Denison not to get, chi the first 
night at any rate; a roar of laughter 
on the “Arrest most of these peo- 
ple" line that the entire evening has 
been building toward suggests that, 
stylistically, something has gone a 
bit wrong with Cooney's otherwise 
wonderfully agDe production. 

Yet it remains well worth a look, 
not only for the perfect mechanics 
of its plot ting and the unexpectedly 
rubbery legs of Lipman but for the 
reminder that Cooney at the 
Shaftesbury (like Finney at the 
Riverside) has a company of play- 
ers that would be the envy of any 
subsidized house in the land. 


To inaugurate a welcome new 
adult management at the Arts, Pam 
Gems's ‘Coring Women" is a com- 
edy of urban despair that sets out 
to explain how the 1970s became 
the 1980s by following the fives of 
three characters from 1973 to today 
through fashions in clothes, lan- 
guage, wall posters and sex. Frank 
(David Beames) is a teacher whom 
we first meet under some bed- 
clothes having an early midlife cri- 
sis; his girlfriend. Susannah (Mar- 
ion Bailey), unwisely imports a 
local hairdresser (Gwyneth Strong) 
to nurse him back to health, only to 
find herself dispossessed while the 
hairdresser goes on to become wife, 
mother and total '80s achiever. 

Essentially Gems’s conclusion 
seems to be that where once cons- 
ciousnesses were raised now only 
salaries are, and still not enough. 
Along the way we get some good 
insights into London life. 



VISIT TO JAKARTA — Prince Norodom Sihanouk, left; head of Cambodia's anti- 
Vietoam resistance forces coalition, and Ins -wife, Monique, are accompanied by 
President Suharto of Indonesia to the state guest bouse in Jakarta. Prince Sihanouk 
arrived Monday for a 10-day unofficial visit at the invitation of President Suharto. 


In Spain, Women Make Major Gains 
Against Taboos, Masculine Barriers 



By Tom Burns 

Washington Past Service 

MADRID —There used to be a 
quip in Spain that reflected as 
much a macho-oriented society as 
it did the overbearing presence of 
.strict Roman Catholic morality: 
“It’s not a sin to go to bed with a 
^Spanish girl it’s a miracle.” 

Few people would say that now. 
Of aU the sociological changes 
brought about in Spain's post- 
Franco era, perhaps none has been 
as dramatic as that of lhe status of 
women. ■ 

It was not until 1976, the year 
i . ] after Franco died, for example, that 
., t 1 ‘ the “marital license" was struck 
jfrom the statute books. Under the 
Haw, a woman had to produce the 
written consent of her husband be- 
fore she could sign a legal contract. 

" A recent survey published by the 
Madrid consumer magazine uuda- 
dano shows that the lifestyle and 
attitudes of Spanish women are 
now comparable to those of women 
in other Western societies. 

An obvious indicator of acceler- 
ated change concerns contracep- 


Pakistan fires Airline Pilots 

Reuters 

- KARACHI Pakistan — Paki- 
stan's state-run airline, Pakistan 
International Airlines, Tuesday 
dismissed five senior pilots for 
“spreading unfounded rumors and 
creating alarm and despondency.” 


ooo, banned throughout the Fran- 
co era. According to the survey, 41 
percent of women polled in 1976 
believed that the church “had the 
final ward cm family planning.*’ 
The bans on the sale of contra- 
ceptives were lifted in 1978, and the 
first state-run family planning cen- 
ters opened two years later. A gov- 
ernment poll last year established 
that 59 percent of Spanish women 
used some form of contraception. 

Ciudadano noted that the young 
Spanish woman has “broken down 
taboos and traditions, overcome 
masculine banters ... and won 
freedoms that were denied to ha a 
generation ago ” 

The major catalyst for change 
has been education. Twenty-five 
years ago, 14 percent of Spanish 
women were illiterate, a figure that 
was double that of Spanish men. 
Only 13,778 were receiving a col- 
lege education. 

The illiteracy figure had dropped 
v 3 percentage points in 1970 and 


college matriculation by women 
had almost quadrupled. In 1983, 
women represented 30 percent of 
the campus population. This pro- 
portion is continually rising as (be 
effects of compulsory schooling 
until the age of 16, introduced 10 
years ago. are frit 

In Spain, the changing role of 
women is sharply outlined by the 
(bop in marriages and births. In 
1982 there were 31 parent fewer 
marriages in Spain than in 1975. 

The demographic slowdown has 
caused increasing concern to plan- 


ners. Gone are the days when there 
was an average of 3.4 children per 
woman. 

Spain’s birthrate has dropped 
faster than that of any other west 
European country, prompting an 
acute drop in demand for the vast 
maternity clinics built ova the past 
25 years. The birthrate feD by one 
third from 1961 to 1981, from 21 
births per 1,000 population to 14 
pa 1 , 000 , with the steepest decline 
, in the past five years, 
women lag well behind 
men in the labor market, 
has been a mailed improve- 
ment in their status. In 1959, only 
10,000 women of a total female 
i illation of nearly 16 minion 
" managerial posts. 

Eighteen women were elected to 
the Cortes, or parliament, on the 
Socialist ticket in the 1982 elections 
— a tow fignre by ahsolute stan- 
dards but nevertheless the highest 
proportion of women in the history 
of the Cortes. 

In the administration of Prime 
Minister Felipe Gonz&lez, women 
hold such key jobs as the secretary 
of state posts for regional policy 
and for univeratks; the pests of 
director general for energy policy, 


9FadngTrial 
hi 5 Murders 
hi Philippines 

By Robert Trumbull 

New York Times Service 

MANILA — Two foreign 
priests, a Filipino priest and six 
Roman Catholic lay workers are 
scheduled to go on trial Thursday 
on charges of conspiring with Com- 
munist guerrillas to km a Philip- 
pine mayor and four of his aides. 

The case has focused interna- 
tional attention on Bacolod, a sug- 
ar producing town on Negros Is- 
land in the central Philippines. 

The defendants are the Rev. Bri- 
an Gore, 40, of Perth, Australia, the 
Rev. NiaD O’Brien, 43, of Dublin, 
the Rev. Vicente Salangan, 40, and 
six Filipino lay workers. All nine 
had been working among poor 
plantation laborers on Negros. 

Prosecutors say the nine defen- 
dants conspired with the Commu- 
nist New People's Army on Negros 
in the ambush murder of Pablo 
Sola, the mayo: of Kabankalan, a 
town near Bacolod, and four of the 
mayor’s aides two years ago. Earli- 
er, the mayor had been named as a 
suspect in the slayings of seven 
workers on his sugar plantation. 

Father Gore and the others ac- 
cused of conspiracy in the slaying 
of the mayor and his aides have 
said they were framed and that 
their efforts to improve the lot of 
the sugar workers on Negros had 
antagnnnwt (he island's authori- 
ties. The case has been widely pub- 
licized in Australia and Ireland. 

President Ferdinand E Marcos 
had earlier intervened in the case, 
ordering that the three priests be 
placed under house arrest instead 
of going to jafl with the accused lay 
workers. However, after a period in 
military guest tjuarters, the priests 
insisted on joining the six co-defen- 
dants in the town jail 

Philippine officials said the case 
was expected to be discussed with 
the Austr alian foreign minister, 
William G. Hayden, who is to visit 
Manila (his week. 


Study Blames Comets 
For Dinosaur Extinction 


By Lee Dembart 

Los Angeles Times Service 

LOS ANGELES— A 


of 


scientists at the University of 
forma, at Berkeley near San Fran- 
cisco, has found evidence that they 
say proves conclusively that the di- 
nosaurs were wiped out when com- 
ets hit the Earth about 65 million 
years ago, resulting in months of 
coldand darkness. 

The new evidence comes from an 
analysis of the ages of large impact 
craters on Earth. The craters ap- 
pear to have been formed every 28 
million years, Lhe same frequency 
that mass extinctions have oc- 
curred, the scientists say. 

“The crr.ers on the Earth now 
ore conclusively tied in to mass 
extinctions,” Richard A- Muller, a 
physicist and leader of the team, 
said Monday. 

“If there was a controversy be- 
fore as to whether or not asteroids 
are responsible for mass extinc- 
tions, this just doses the book,” he 
said. “There are periodic mass ex- 
tinctions, and they occur with the 
same period and aL the same time 
as large comets impact on Lhe 
Earth.” 

What happened to the dinosaurs 
is one of the mysteries of science. 
After a period of 140 million years, 
they died out suddenly about 65 
million years ago. 

Some credence has been given to 
the theory that a large asteroid col- 
lided with the planet, kicking up a 
cloud of dust that hung in the at- 
mosphere for months, blocking 
sunlight, preventing photosynthe- 
sis; the dinosaurs then succumbed 
to cold and hunger. 

The theory has been advanced 


United Press International 

GEORGETOWN, Guyana — 
Sadio Garavini, Venezuela's am- 
bassador to Guyana, was seriously 
injured by a gunman here Monday 
in an attack that also wounded his 
wife, police said Tuesday. 


by Luis Alvarez, a Nobel laureate, 
and his son, Walter Alvarez, a geol- 
ogist. The younger Alvarez is one 
of the scientists involved, in the lat- 
est work at Berkeley. 

Several months ago, two paleon- 
tolgists at the University of Chica- 
go, David M. Raup and John Sep- 
koski, thought they saw a 
periodicity throughout history, one 
every 26 million years or so, in mass 
extinctions. 

Based on that work, Mr. Muller, 
at Berkeley, sought an astronomi- 
cal mechanism. Collaborating with 
Piet Hut, a physicist at the Institute 
for Advanced Study at Princeton, 
and Marc Davis, a Berkeley astron- 
omer, be came up with a model for 
a “killer star" that was, in fact, a 
binary star with the son. 

This star, a small, cool dwarf, has 
an elliptical orbit that takes it as far 
as 2.4 light years from the sun, 
where a comet cloud containing 
100 billion comets is known to ex- 
ist. As it passes through the cloud, 
it picks up some of the comets, 
which it flings into lhe inner solar 
system as it passes by every 28 
million years. 

Walter Alvarez thought that if 
there wen: such periodic comet 
showers, they could be the domi- 
nant contributors to the craters on 
Earth. About 88 of these impact 
craters have been discovered, rang- 
ing from 10 miles (16 kilometers) to 
100 miles (160 kilometers) across. 

“These craters have in them the 
same periodic structure,** Mr. 
Muller said. “The largest of these 
craters, the data show, occur rough 
ly every 28 million years." 

Since the extinction of the dino- 
saurs, there have been two mass 
extinctions, for which Mr. Raup 
and Mr. Sepkoski found evidence 
among fossils in the seabed. One 
occurred 37 million years ago, and 
the other about 14 million years 
ago, both consistent with the cycli- 
cal theory of extinctions. 

If ihe 28-imUion-year period of 
the killer star is correct, it should 
sweep by again with its barrage of 
comets in abend 14 million years. 


ism; and the posts of chief policy 
strategists in me ministries of inte- 
rior and the economy. 

Still, in the Spanish countryside, 
women maintain their traditional 
peasani-sodeiy roles. They work in 
tbe fields, run the home, wait on the 
men at the table and eat separately. 
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dues in Kuwait Attack Help Unravel Roots of Mideast Terrorist Chain 


■ By Richard Harwood 

Washington Post Service 

K UWAIT — In the bnnal trail of terrorism 
in the Middle East, a human fingertip 
recovered from the wreckage of the American 
Embassy in Kuwait provided a clue which 
beads back to the roots of modern religious 
fanaticism in the region. 

■ The piece of flesh was from the disintegrated 
body of a young Arab who sacrificed himself in 
the murderous truck-bomb attack on the embas- 
sy on Dec. 12. 

Hb fingerprint revealed his identity: Raad 
Meftd AjeeL In turn, it led to organizations and 
movements in Iran, Iraq and Lebanon. 

Mr. AjeeL who also used the name Badran, 
was a 2>year-old driver for the Sultan trading 
company. He arrived in Kuwait last September 
with am Iranian passport and a recommendation 
Cor-a work permit. 

- Within a month, he was involved in a plot to 
assault, in one day’s action, the embassy and 
seven other targets: the headquarters building 
of Raytheon Co„ a U.S. corporation installing a 
Hawk missile system in Kuwait; an apartment 
boose occupied by Raytheon employees; the 
control tower at the int ernati onal airport; the 
Kuwait Ministry of Electricity and water; the 
Kuwait Passport Control office; the French 
Embassy and a major petrochemical and refin- 
ing complex at the port of Shuaiba. 

Bombers 1 Ainu Undear 

The instruments of destruction were car and 
Crock bombs of the type used for major terrorist 
actions in Lebanon last year. 

What Mr/ Ajed and his comrades had in 
mad is something of a mystery. According to 
evidence obtained later, they had brought into 
Kuwait by boat, probably from Iran, stocks of 
i for the bombings. 

they had also brought in large stores of 
more conventional weapons. These included 
racket-launched grenades, machine guns, rifles. 


denials, in the U.S. Marine and French bomb- 
ings in Beirut, to bis lieutenant. Hussein Mu- 
savi, and to the Hakim brothers in Iran and their 
connections to Middle East terrorism. 

Raad Aj eel’s fingertip helped open the win- 
dow on all this. 

The story began in Najaf, Iraq, in the 1960s. 
Najaf is a holy dry of the Shiite branch of Islam, 
a center for theological studies and debate. 
About 10 percent of the world's 400 million 
Moslems are Shiites. 

Khomeini's Exile Home 


urtvnioiis o «m wc. j uvmh; . > *. . 

Najaf in those years was a place of intellectual • 
rrmrnL Ayatollah Ruhollan Khomeini, Iran’s ■ W 7 „ 


and U.S. manufacture, all of which were hidden 
in safe booses in three neighborhoods south of 
the city. 

Were a series of assassinations, or a coup, 
planned for this o3 state on the Gulf? 

-Negative answers to these questions have 
been forthcoming since the coordinated bomb- 
ing «»«*« of Dec. 12 and the arrest of numer- 
ous suspects who, according to Kuwaiti authori- 
ties, confessed in writing and on tape that they 
collaborated with Mr. AjeeL 

Reports from the CIA and Israeli intelligence 
authorities establish that final approval for the 
operation came directly from a message carried 
to Kuwait by a courier from Iran and that 
gaming for it lock place in Switzerland and the 

Links to Outlawed Iraqi Group 

Of equal significance to those unraveling the 
tenorist chain in the Middle East, however, are 
the political and religious roots of Mr. Ajeel and 
bis comrades. 

Of the 22 men directly involved in the arms 
nunggfing and bombings, 18 were native-born 
Iraqis, all members of Dawa, an outlawed Iraqi 
retigious opposition group now working in exile 
but of Iran. 

' Three were Lebanese, two of whom were 
Suite Modems who have been linked to Hus- 
sein Musavi, who, jmefljgence agencies suspect, 
was connected to the bombings of the U.S. 
Marine complex and the French military head- 
quarters in Beirut last Oct 23. The third Leba- 
nese was Elias Fuad Saib, 23, a Christian merce- 
nary. brought into the operation to wire the 
boobs. Four of the suspects are still being 
sought. 

Dawa leads back to Sheikh Mohammed Hus- 
sein FsdlaTlnh the militan t Lebanese Shiite 
leader who has been implicated, despite his 


ferment- 

ruler, lived there for 14 years, in exile from the 
shah’s Iran. Sheikh Mohammed was there as a 
student. Najaf was the home of the chief Shiite 
theologian, Mohsen Hakim, and of Mr. Hakim’s 
three sons, all of whom are now active in Iran. 
The holy city was also home to a brilliant young 
Shiite philosopher and writer. Said Mohammed 
Baquir Sadr. 

Mr. Sadr became one of the chief ideologists 
of aJ-Dawa al-Islamiya, the Islamic CalL a fun- 
damentalist religious organization calling for a 
social revolution. 

Dawa’s message found fertile ground among 
the peasant and working class. With the encour- 
agement of some of Mr. Sadr's theological 
colleagues in Najaf, Dawa evolved into a revolu- 
tionary party, fomenting protest against the 
authorities. 

There were disturbances and a repressive re- 
sponse by the Iraqi government. Dawa leaders 
were executed. Notable theologians in Najaf 
were harassed and put under surveillance, in- 
cluding Mohsen Hakim and at least one of his 
sons. 

Thousands of Iraqis, the Hakim sons among 
them, fled to Iran. Sheikh. Mohammed returned 
to Lebanon to begin spreading the new militan- 
cy. Ayatollah Khomeini later emerged as the 
spiritual leader of the Iranian revolution in 
1979. He took with him from Najaf his own 
version of “the Islamic Call" and an abiding 
hatred of President Saddam Hussein. 

Ties to Iran. Syria 

Baquir Sadr, whose writings bad inspired the 
Dawa dissidents and left their mark on future 
militant Shiites, had such stature in Iran by the 
end of the 1970s that Tehran radio began refer- 
ring to him as the “Iraqi Khomeini." To the 
Iraqi president. Mr. Sadr was an intolerable 
threat to his Marxist-like Ba'ath Arab Socialist 
government: he aroused the masses too much. 
Mr. Sadr and his sister. Bint Hudah. were arrest- 
ed and executed in 1980, along with a number of 
the theologians of Najaf. 

That was the year that Raad Ajed, (he bomb- 
er of the U.S. Embassy in Kuwait, and his 
brother. Sand, were sentenced to death in Iraq. 
They had been swept up in the Dawa movement 
and participated in what the Iraqis called “ter- 
rorist attacks" such as grenade assaults on 
police stations. 

Saad Ajeel was caught and banged in Bagh- 
dad. His brother escaped to Iran to join the 
quarter of a million refugees from Iraq, includ- 
ing many Dawa followers who had preceded 
him. His movements there, if they are known, 
have not been revealed. But it is reasonable to 
assume that be came in contact with and was 
brought under the wing of the Supreme Council 
of the Iraqi Islamic Revolution, beaded by Ho- 
jatoleslam Mohammed Baquir Hakim, one of 
the three brothers from Najaf. 

The Supreme Council provides humanitarian 
assistance to the refugees. But it has other func- 
tions, including the recruitment of Iraqi refu- 
gees for Ayatollah Khomeini's Revolutionary 
Guards and. according to the French magazine 
Jeune Afrique. plays yet another role as a kind 
of parent organization for four operational ter- 
rorist groups. Dawa is one of them. 

The council also has links to the Islamic Araal 
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Kuwaiti officials examined destroyed vehicles for dues after a bomb exploded at die French Embassy ou Dec. 12. 


faction in Lebanon, of which Hussein Musavi is 
the most prominent leader. 

Whether Baquir Hakim and his Supreme 
Council recruited Raad Ajeel for the Kuwait 
operation, sent him to the Qom or Ahwaz train- 
ing camps in Iran or how he obtained an Iranian 
passport are elements of his history that have 
not been made public. CIA intelligence reports 
indicate that one member of the Hakim family, 
then residing in Kuwait, was the bead of the 
bombing operation, and that pl annin g for it 
included Syrian officers. Shiite leaders and Ira- 
nian intelligence representatives. 

It is characteristic of terrorist operations with 
obvious state sponsorship that “deniability” 
safeguards are always built into the planning; 
the chain of responsibility invariably has miss- 
ing links. But it is inconceivable that Mr. Ajeel 
and his comrades were sent off to Kuwait with 
no training at all. just as it is inconceivable that 
such an intricate operation was spontaneously 
mounted out of the industrial neighborhoods of 
Kuwait. 

Planning for Kuwait Attach 

What is known beyond doubt is that Mr. 
Ajeel and most of tus collaborators entered 
Kuwait from Iran, that the explosives and weap- 
ons were shipped in by boat and (bat the final 
planning for the Dec. 12 action began in Octo- 
ber. the same month the bombing plans for the 
Marine and French installations in Beirut were 
completed and carried out. 

The 22-man team, according to Kuwaiti and 
American investigators, was divided into seven 
cells organized according to the “cutout" princi- 
ple. which means that the members of each team 
were isolated from all the other teams; they did 
not even know one another's names. Planning 
sessions involving team leaders and the opera- 
tion's supervisor were held in safe houses in the 
neighborhoods of Jleeb Shuyoukh, Firdous and 
Sabah Salem. 

Mr. Ajeel’s first assignment was to buy or rent 
the vehicles needed for the Dec. 12 operation. 
He acquired five Subaru passenger care, a Suba- 
ru van. a Buick passenger car and two trucks, 
one manufactured by General Motors, the other 
by Mercedes-Benz. 


Other operatives acquired dozens of liquefied 28, thought by intelligence agencies to be a 
petroleum gas tanks, each filled with butane or relative of Hussein Musavi. The eighth vehicle, 
propane. The tank*; were loaded into the mission the General Motors truck, was bddbadc for Mr. 
vehicles and hooked up to large charges of the AjeeTs mission: a direct attack on the U.S. 
powerful exploave hexogen, also known asC-4 Embassy. 

and RDX. which is used in artillery shells, mines Mr. Ajed set out from the southern suburbs 
and bombs and for structural demolition. It can in the truck, probably about 9 on the morning of 
generate an explosive force twice as powerful as Dec. 12 

TNT. His route probably took him along Gamal 

On the night of Dec. 1 1, seven of the vehicles Abdel Nasser Street and then onto the Gulf 
were parked at the selected targets to be deto- Road on which the U.S. Embassy is located. Mr. 
naled the next mo rain" by timers or remote Ajed turned, off the Gulf Road into the residen- 
s. The car bombs at the Raytheon dal street on which the embassy 


control devices 
business and residential facilities were 
one of the Lebanese Shiites — Y< 


entrance is 

located. At 9:35 A.M. be crashed through the 
Musavi, embassy gate, drove into the parking lot and 


which meam be chose instant death- 

The car and truck bombs at the other uigds 
were exploded by timers and 
devicesm the 45 minutes after Mr. . *J«‘ 

The toll from all the explosions wasfrif d«d- 8 ^ 
wounded and severe property damage at some 

° f Thw destruction would have been worse ifthe 
Lebanese Christian mercenary had been a more 
skillful demolitions man. His 
bombs was so amateurish that only 10 of me 5 
gas cylinders on Mr. AjeeTs truck exploded .The 
same defects minimized ihe power of other 
bombs that day. . . 

Under Kuwaiti law at the time of the bomt>- 
ings, hanging was the ultimate penalty rorsuen 
acts. But a new penalty - was decreed on Dec. 29: 
“Limb amputation or death." and “the amputa- 
tions would be carried out on two limbs simulta- 
neously. severing the left arm and right leg or 
vice versa." 

To risk such punishment, men need motiva- 
tion. In the case of a few members of the 
extremist Shiite organizations, such as Dawa 
and Mami e Amal. both religious and political 
motivations are involved. Terrorists, especially 
the unsophisticated, are promised places in par- 
adise as participants in a jihad. 

Great political passions are the major forces 
behind these events — the passion to punish 
France for skiing with Iraq in its war with Iran; 
the passion to punish the Gulf stales for the 
nm<» offense; the passion to punish America, 
which Iran calls the Great Satan, for various 
crimes; the passion to drive the Americans. 
French, Italians »nrf British out of Lebanon; the 
passion to wage war on Israel and its benefac- 
tors, and the passion to destroy Saddam Hus- 
sein in Iraq. 

In these political crusades, the fanatical re- 
cruits of Dawa and Islamic Amal become terror- 
ist pawns in the larger game of such nations as 
Syna and Iran. They are moved around from 
country to country in the name of a jihad, 
dealing death to strangers — and to themselves. 
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West Europe 
Making New 
Guts in Social 
Programs 


B 


By Janies M. Markham 

New York Times Service 

ONN — Hard times in Western Europe 
-have obliged both poor and relatively pros- 
perous countries to make fresh cuts in welfare 
systems, which are widely perceived as the bed- 
rock of Western Europe’s postwar political and 
social stability. But although regularly de- 
scribed as criss-riddm. the welfare state has not 
been dismantled, only pruned. 

The surprising thing is that retrenchment did 
not come sooner. The Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development, which 
mom tore the health of the major industrial na- 
tions, reports that between 1960 and 1981 social 
expenditure in the principal West European 
^ranomies leaped from 14.5 percent to 26.3 
percent of their output of goods and services. 
(In the United States over the same period, the 
rise was from 11 perc e nt to 21 percent.) In 
Western Europe! huge pension increases led the 
way, accounting for about 40 percent of social 
outlays; health care, education benefits and 
unemployment payments were the next biggest 
items. 

The o3 price rises of (be 1970s were translated 
into the first cuts in health and educational 
benefits, which had exploded in the previous 
decade. But the persistence into the 1980s of low 
growth and high unemployment — compound- 
ed by the drag of aging populations — has put 
btfdget-cotters back to work Conservative gov- 
ernments in Britain and West Germany have set 
the pace with surprisingly little opposition from 
the trade unions, which nave been weakened by 
ibe huh unemployment rate. 

Inits budget-cutting measures. Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl's center-nght coalition has risked 
offending West German university students, 
pensioners and expectant mothers. Generous 
tiniverrity grants for low-income students must 
now be repaid, time-off benefits for new moth- 
ers have been cut from S268 monthly to SI 82, 
■ad pensioners must now make a 5-percent 
contribution to what had been free medical 


insurance. 

Indexation changes have brought pensions 
down 5 pe r c en t to 6 percent in real income 
9. Unemi 


to 1979. Unemployment benefits 
have been cut Tor workers without children, too 
— from 68 percent to 63 percent' of total salary 
in the first year, and from 58 percent to 56 
percent in subsequent years. Heinrich Franke. a 
stale secretary in the Labor Ministry, predicted 
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The pace of social spending In Europe 
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confidently that “there will be no more cuts.” 

Other Christian Democratic strategists con- 
cede that if a tentative economic recovery fal- 
ters, pressure will build from the party's 'right 
wing for drastic welfare reductions. That might 
turn a prevailing mood of resignation to wrath. 

In Britain, a decisive election victory in June 
has enabled Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
to resume her campaign to streamline the civil 
service by eliminating 630.000 jobs, or 14 per- 
cent of the total. A drive has also been launched 
to cut 5.000 jobs from the nationalized health 
service. The brunt of the health spending cuts 
have fallen on the elderly, the handicapped and 
the mentally ill. arousing some resistance from 
medical personnel. Other Thatcher targets are 
high-spending local authorities in urban and 
poor areas whose funds must be matched by the 
-national government- Housing benefits and free 
hot school meals, except those for the poorest, 
are also being trimmed. 

The opposition Labor Party, after its electoral 
debacle, has muted its Criticism of Mrs. Thatch- 
er's piecemeal assaults on the British welfare 
state. And elsewhere in Europe politicians hare 
found electorates responsive to the need for 
some sacrifices. 


Dw New Yak r m 

Prime Minister Poul Schluter of Denmark 
called an election in December after parliament 
turned back an austerity budget. Last month. 
Mr. Schluter ratified his popularity with the 
voters, and this month he squeaked through to a 
majority when the last votes by mail were count- 
ed. In ihe Netherlands. Prime Minister Ruud 
Lubbers's center- right coalition was able to 
withstand sporadic strikes and slowdowns Iasi 
fall by public sector workers protesting wage 
reductions. 

The Socialist-led governments of France, Ita- 
ly and Spain have been less rigorous. President 
Francois Mitterrand initially thought that a 
policy of reflation would create jobs and avoid 
welfare cutbacks, but since last March his gov- 
ernment has been forced into an austerity pro- 
gram that has meant new private contributions 
to social security and restrictions on unemploy- 
ment benefits. The budget for the costly slate 
hospital system has been diminished 

in Spain. Prime Minister Fdipe Gonzalez 
learned from the earlier spending policies of the 
French Socialists and has since proposed in- 
creased social security contributions by workers 
and a startling drop in retirement pensions from 
90 percent to 65 percent of salary. 


Brazilians Demand Direct Vote in ’85 


By Alan Riding 

New York Times Service 

R IO DE JANEIRO — Two words — diretas 
ja, meaning direct elections now — are 
beginning to disturb the Brazilian 
ernment’s plans to step quietly out of 
without assuming the risks of full democracy. 

The words are waved on banners in street 
demonstrations, printed on T-shirts sold along 
Copacabana Beach, proclaimed in freshly paint- 
ed graffiti and even mentioned in statements by 
Brazilian bishops. 

While willing to hand over power to a civilian 
a d minis tration for the first time since the army 
seized power la 1964. the government is stiu 
insisting that the next president be picked next 
January by a 686 -member electoral college rath- 
er than by 55 million voters. 

But since the succession rules were revised 
two years ago to maintain government control 
over the electoral college, a sharp deterioration 
in Brazil's economic and political situation has 
increased the demands for direct elections. Sud- 
denly “dire las ja“ has come to dominate all 
political conversation, as if the words them- 
selves offered a solution to Brazil's crisis. 
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Perhaps the largest 
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The campaign is expected to end with a 
march to Brasilia in early April, comadmg with 
a congressional vote on a constitutional amend- 
ment proposed by the opposition Brazilian 
Democratic Movement Party for immediate res- 
toration of direct elections fen the presidency. 
Opinion polls indicate that 90 percent of the 
electorate favors approval of the amendment. 

The administration of the incumbent presi- 
dent, General Jodo Baptista Rgueiredo, contin- 
ues to oppose “diretas ja,” but government 

elections in 1990 or redudng 8 ^ 1 ^^ presi- 
dent's term from six to four or even two years to 
permit direct elections to be held sooner. 

According to B razilian political commenta- 
tors, the government’s reluctance to approve 
immediate direct elections stems partly from its 
fear that a strong civilian administration might 
hold the armed forces accountable for past 
abuses of power, as is occurring in Argentina. 
But the commentators said the government’s 


principal concern was that direct elections 
might be. won by the charismatic governor of the 
state of Rib de Janeiro. Leond Brizola. 

- One irony is that the entire debate is a result 
of General Fignerredo’s decision to accelerate a 
political hbenuization process begun in the mid- 
1970s byhis predecessor, General Ernesto Gti- 
seL In 1979 General Figueiredo won great popu- 
larity by decreeing an amnesty for political 
prisoners and exiles, lifting direct censor shi p 
and revoking a law that gave the president 
sweeping, arbitrary powers. 

In direct elections for Congress and state 
governors in November 1982, the government 
also accepted myortant opposition gains, in- 
cluding victories m 10 of 22 state gubernatorial 
elections and m 244 of 479 congressional dis- 
tricts. 

The greatest impetus to the “diretas ja” cam- 
pmgnwas provided by General Figueiredo him- 
self, first when he remarked in November that 
he favored direct elections and a gain uu 
December when he publicly renounced any am- 
bition ux“coordmate the selection of the offi- 
By seemingly surrender- 
ing his “right” to pick his successor, he created a 

e ncouraged the belief that 
the rales could be change 


Argentine Military in an Uneasy Mood 


By Edward Schumacher 

New York Times Service 

B UENOS AIRES — Weeks of prosecutions 
and public denunciations of the military’s 
human rights abuses have produced an uneasy 
mood in the aimed forces, according to officers 
as well as civilians close to the military. 

“If tins aggression against the armed forces 
continues," a senior army officer said in an 
interview, “it is going to provoke a confronta- 
tion.” 

The iwo-montb-old elected government of 
President Raul Alfonsin has begun courts-mar- 
tial of nine former junta members and a police 
chief on charges of ordering thousands of assas- 
sinations and widespread torture m an anti- 
terrorist campaign in the 1970s. 

Citizens aided by human rights groups have 
also filed more than 30 lawsuits against com- 
manders for the slayings and disappearances of 
relatives. Former President Reynaldo B. Big- 
none and several other officers have been indict- 
ed and jailed without bati. 

[The federal police on Monday arrested a 
retired admira l, Rubin Chamorro, who is wide- 
ly accused of having headed a clandestine tor- 
ture and interrogation center in the 1970s, ac- 
cording to Reuters.) 

Retired generals who once commanded fear 
are taunted and cursed by crowds outside court- 
houses. When Major General Luciano Menden- 
dez. who is retired and an outspoken hard-liner. 


was called to appear before a congressional 
subcommittee for critidzmg the prosecutions, 
several hundred people pelted his car with 
bricks, braking the windows. 

The mfliiary generally respects Mr. Alfonsin 
and is prepared to abide by the rulings of the 
courts and court-martial boards, the officers 
and civilians said. What unsettl es the armed 
forces, they said, is what they see as a c ampai gn 
by some human rights groups and others to stk 
up anti-military feelings. They said this was 
being done by malting unproven charges and 
playing up such emotion-packed evidence of the 
ami-terrorism campaign as the thousands of 
bodies being uncovered in unmarked graves. 

“Alfonsin is acting thoughtfully far the 
of the coon try,” the senior officer said, 
there are subversive elements at work that he 
cannot controL" 

The officer spoke in the bouse of a tivflian on 
the understanding that Ids name would not be 
used because of a government ban on political 
statements by military offices. He said he had 
spent more than 30 years is uniform, once 
trained in the United States and commanded a 
regiment in the anti-terrorist fight- 

He tiled the posabflily of acts of terrorism by 
underground military groups as possible re- 
sponses to the anti-military campaign, although 
he and the others interviewed stressed that no 
such acts were bong considered now. Th^ said 
the mfliiary, which left office in disgrace over, 
the defeat by Britain in the 1982 Falkland Is- 
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Bartering Spreads 
In the Oil Industry 

■ Qatar is facing serious difficulties in marketing its oiL and 

signs of a firming market do not seem to indicate an end to its problems. 
To overcome the problem, Qatar has resorted to barter. 

Instead of receiving payment in cash, foreign companies are anting 
compensated by the government in ofl. Lately, barter deals have started 
to spread to foreign firms outside the field of oil production, accounting 


for more than half the country’s exports last year. Other members ofthe 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries that have done the 
undo- the pressure of the soft oil market include Libya and Nigeria. 

Ah M. Jaidah, general manager of the Qatar General Petroleum 
Corporation, reluctantly confirmed the new trend, saying that the reasons 
behind n were “marketing difficulties, sometimes technical problems, but 
baacany it is a liquidity issue.” The government's growing budget deficit 
lower oii P nces and a reduced production quota, he explained, has 
led to a shortage of funds required to finance government projects. 

The reduced revenue, coupled with QGPCs success in carrying out 
barter deals, have apparently encouraged the company to raise produc- 
t |P I ? OPEC ceiling of 300,000 barrels a day, sometimes going 
slightly over that during the last six months of last year. Production 
averaged 280,000 barrels a day during the first half erf the year. Qatar’s 
quota, fixed at a stormy OPEC session a year ago, is the Lhird-lowest in 
the organization and the smallest number of barrels Qatar has produced 
in the last 10 years. 

The barter system has proved successful, because of the exceptionally 
bad market conditions, which led to the price crash last year. “When you 
are owed money, you want to get it regardless of the form; you have no 
choice,” Mr. Jaidah said. He said that the oil involved in the barter deals 
was evaluated on the basis of the OPEC benchmark price of S29 a barrel 

The QG PC, formed 10 years ago, has gradually taken over control of 
all oil- and gas-related operations, inducting exploration, drilling, pro- 
duction, refining, marketing and local distribution of oil, gas and their 
byproducts. 

Taber Hadidi, a senior expert at QGPC, who has witnessed the growth 
of the organization, said that it has come a long way since foreign 
(Continued on Next Page) 



After the Boom: 
Learning to Live 
With Less Income 
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By Olfat Tohamy " 

DOHA — Qatar's economy has successfully overcome the challenge o$ 
reduced oil prices with quarterly adjustments to the dwindling revenues 
This year represents a further challenge — following Last year’s drastic 
curbs — implying that extra effort will have to be made to catch up oath 
development plans. .j. 

A number of encouraging factors will help the government rccOi'tx 
from the oil-price shock of last year, which weighed heavily on. the 
economy in the second quarter, during which it was virtually, stagnant? 
The restraint characterizing the government's reaction to the sharp, fall in- 
oil revenue, which accounts for 80 percent of its income, was refiectedla# 
spring by an austere budget that cut public expenditure by more thaxf 
one-third. 

The government's forecast of an unprecedented billion-dollarovexafl 
deficit for the current budget now seems to have been excessively 
pessimistic. By the fourth quarter of the year the gap between the 
government’s expenditure ana its earning* narrowed — an achievement 
due mainly to the slashing of capital expenditure on minor projects 
the rationalization of regular current expenses. 

u., .f l:.i _ - . . . sw 


liquefaction plant 
Umm Said. 
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BASIC DATA 

AREA: 11,437 square kilometers. POPULATION 
(1982 est_): 260,000; Doha 190,000. 

AGRICULTURE: 10 percent of the working popula- 
tion is engaged in agriculture. Between January and May 
of each year Qatar is seH-sufBcient in fruit and vegeta- 
bles. 

COMMERCE: In 1981, exports totaled 21J272 billion 
riyals and imports 5.224 billion riyals. Japan provided 
18 percent of the imports, the United Kingdom 18 
percent and the United States 11 percent. Twelve per- 
cent of exports went to the Netherlands, 11 percent to 
Japan and 11 percent to France. 

CURRENCY: The Qatari riyal is divided into 100 
dirhams. On February 21, 1984 $1 =* 3.64 riyals. 


No New Construction Projects in Offing 


By Marcus Wright 
LONDON — When Qatar published its 
1983-1984 budget last April, contractors there 
realized that the boom days were temporarily 
over. The government has always been fiscally 
cautious and at a time of low revenue from 
crude oil it has derided to cut back heavily on 
new construction and project work. 

There were similar cutbacks in the late 1970s 
after a construction boom sent the inflation rate 


Until revenue from oil rises again, new con- 
struction work is likely to center on develop- 
ments that relate to previous commitments. Into 
this category fall the planned S550-mfition base 
to house 14 Mirage jet fighters already ordered 
from France, and pipeline and export facilities 
for a new 55,000-banel-a-day refinery at Umm 
Said. 

The cutback on new projects began toward 
upward. After the 1979 increase in o3 prices the the end . of 1982, when ou production started to 
government injected funds into the sector ag^in. fall off seriously and the OPEC price structure 
Today much of the country's infrastructure is in came under pressure. Announcement of the 
place — the nucleus erf a heavy-industry com- 1983-1984 budget — which runs from April to 
plex has been built at Umm Said, and Doha April — followed soon after the March OPEC 
itself has lost the air of a permanent building conference in London that cut average prices by 
site. ... $5 a barrel 


The budget reflects the government's caution 
at a time of uncertainty. It contains virtually no 
allocations for new construction work and en- 
visages total capita] spending of $1.1 billion. 
The previous budget, which covered an 18- 
moutn period, allowed $2.6 billion. 

Contractors were already under pressure be- 
cause the Finance and Petroleum Ministry had 
delayed contract payments as revenues fell For 
some of its existing commitments — large con- 
tracts for desalination and power plants — the 
ministry offered payment in erode riL 

There is some evidence that the government 
overstated its financial problems. It originally 
expected a Sl-billion budget defidt for which it 

(Contmaed on Next Page) 


Qatar's position on the Kst of highest per-capita incomes is „ 

reasons that private consumption has adjusted to a lesser extent -to Ihe 
bell-tightening, entailing a smaller drop in imports. The trade surptesdou 
thus be expected to drop by a quarter from fiscal 1982-1983. - J .... wujri 
Backed by $15 billion in income-earning foreign assets accxmudA^ctl 
after the oil boom, together with reserves untouched that: tube, 

Qatar could maintain its strong international position and avoid-seekmg 
help from the Euromarket. • . -i > i 

Qatar’s high ratings for managing the economy during last year’s crisis; 
however, have been earned at a high cost. The trend of curbing govern, 
ment and public-sector expenditure, going back to the time rtfslwfaig-nil 
prices five years ago, has entailed a postponement of heavy but necessary 
investment in certain areas, including infrastructure facilities^- urban 
development and industry. This is particularly true of 1983^.- whezt 
implementation of government plans came to a complete hall pidrinjfiip 
with some hesitation during the third and fourth quarters.-- . ■ 
la ggi n g behind the other rich oil-exporting countries that seized the 
opportunity of the oil-price surge to build a network of roads; . power 
stations, desalination plants and other facilities serving them beyond the 
year 2000, Qatar is now under pressure to meet the short-term apee&* 
tions of its people. Among projects shelved last year were-the expansion 
of the capital's airport, implementation of the government’s plan to-bioM 
a modem extension to Doha at its West Bay. the Wusril Power aqd 
Desalination Plant and the second phase of Qatar University. :■ - i 

Action has been taken lately on the university project, a. sewage* 
treatment plant, raising the production capacity of the Qatar Petrochenrf 1 
cals Co. and the Umm Said oil refinery. Two huge investments that will 
impose themselves on Qatari decision makers this year because of their 
urgency are the airport expansion project and the Wusafl plant, with a 
total investment capital of $6 billion. , 1V » 

Barring last-minute surprises, and assuming the agreement bn the 
development of the field will be signed soon, the government- will 
expected to allocate its share in the project’s first phase in the coming 
budget With construction work due to start next year, the governments 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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JAIDAH 


JAIDAH. OIL FIELD DIVISION represents such leading names 
as Baroid, Hughes Tool Co., Dyckerhoff Cement, Chiksan- 
Weco, Drilco, Halliburton, Weatherford/Lamb and WKM 
Valves. We give comprehensive service to all production fields 
in the Arabian Gulf. 

JAIDAH also represents Shell Lubricants. CRC Chemicals. 

PLUS — Our JAIDAH HEAVY EQUIPMENT DIVISION supports the Construction Industry with full 
stocks from major suppliers Komatsu, Ingersoll Rand, Nissan Diesel and Unic. 

PLUS — We are the Chevrolet, Buick, Oldsmobile and Isuzu dealers; and equipped with modem 
spareparts and workshops facilities. 

PLUS — to maximise your efficiency JAIDAH are into Business Communication Systems — one of 
our products is ‘Bleep', the leading iong-range pager. 

PLUS the final touch! When decorating your home or office in Qatar, JAIDAH FURNITURE 
SHOWROOM provides sophisticated interior design schemes and furnishings. 

yes we lead and others follow 

Jaidah Motors & P.O.Box ISO, Tel:426161 (10 lines) 

^ Jjj Tradina Comoanv Doha, Cable: AL JAIDAH TELEX: 4219 DH 
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Ex plore 


I f you’re considering business 
in the Arab world, talk to The 
British Bank of the Middle East first. 

As pan of the HongkongBank 
group, we have over a century’s 
international banking experience in 
opening. up new markets. 

Our Business Profiles on Arab 
countries, which come as a direct result 
of intimate market knowledge, are only 


one example of the many specialist 
services that we provide. 

Today, with more than 1000 offices 
in 54 countries, concentrated in Asia, 
the Middle East. Europe and the 
Americas, the HongkongBank group 
gives you access to a complete range of 
financial services. The group's presence 
also extends to Saudi Arabia and 
Egypt, through its associate banks. The 
Saudi British Bank and Hongkong 
Egyptian Bank S.A.E. 

For a copy of the Business Profile 
that interests you, write to us at Box 64 
G.P.O. Hong Kong, or any branch of 
The British Bank of the Middle East. 
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The British Bank 
of the Middle East ; 

Bahrain Djibouti India Jordan 
Lebanon Oman Qatar Switzerland' '* 
United Arab Emirates 

United Kingdom Yemen Arab Repnbfic " . * 
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QATAR 


New Field Boosts 


Gas Export Hopes 


DOHA — Qatar is in the process 


of becoming one of the world’s ma- 
jor natural-gas exporters, backed 
by huge reserves that promise con- 
tinued growth over the next de- 
cade. 

The new mine of wealth, experts 
say. is the second largest in the 
world, with more than 100 trillion 
cubic Feet of proven reserves and 
estimated reserves of 300 trillion 
cubic feet. It is an offshore-field 72 
kilometers (about 45 miles) from 
the northeastern coast of Qatar. 

Development of the field is ex- 
pected to start next year after fi- 
nancing arrangements are made by 
the Qatar General Petroleum Cot- 
pin light of the current negotiation 
with British Petroleum and Com- 
pagnie Fran^aise des Petioles on 


setting up a company to run the 
liauefie 


The growing local demand is ex- 
pected to consume one-third of the 
project’s planned maximum capac- 
ity of 15 billion cubic feet a day at 
the completion of the second 
phase, which is scheduled for five 
years after completion of the first. 
The plant is also expected to pro- 
tide quantities of natural gas liq- 
uids, naphtha and sulfur. 

A recent study predicts a bright 
future for Middle East natural-gas 
exporters, with the growing reli- 
ance of Far East industries on its 
products, particularly in South Ko- 
rea and Japan. The trend seems to 
have started already with Saudi 
Arabia's Petromin recently con- 
cluding a long-term agreement for 
the supply of large quantities of 
LNG to Japanese and U5. compa- 



Industry: A Time of Challenge 




The oil reservoirs on Halul island. 


Building: No New Projects 


By Robert Bailey 

LONDON — Qatar's heavy in- 
dustries are facing a challeiiging 
period- World markets for the al- 
most totally export-oriented pro- 
duction of low-density ethylene, 
fertilizers and steel bars are m re- 
cession- Oil production, in line with 
OPEC decisions, is down, to little 
mare than 300.000 barrels a day. 

This situation questions the via- 
bility of Qatar's industrial opera- 
tions. which are predicated on a 
plentiful supply of associated gas, 
produced at die same rime as crude 
on. and which, if not used, is flared 
off. 


dxous ammonia and 2,000 lots of ; requirements aiTi mHUon-tons a^ 
urea a day. • ‘ ~ : '-year. He also said that there was 

India takes nearly Mf the .out- ^sufficient room for bothin theSapj- 
pm. Other prominent customers in- cdlmaikeL Howrvet foe raordinatv 
chute China, Australia, Pakistan. Ttqfe pla mriug mechanisms, such as, 
Malaga and ban. QAFCO has j^ejri&of foeGidf Gocperalkffl*. 
been able to augment its gas feed- Gbimdl ' are likely to be needed i£ 
stocks by taking nonassociated gas : ' Tbng-tferm friction is to be avtadetL 
from the Kiraff gcological forma-. ‘ : Tte saihe-arguxnmt 'applies to 



ket prices for urea have declined by 

itn. 


two-thirds in the last decade, wi 
the result that profits for QAFCO 
amf other wood producers have 

plummeted- 


faction, is amazed at .Umm 
30 miles (48 iflomeiets) south 
^ ^ 
QAFCO was set op: in &?4.The 
minority partner is Er^oe’s CDF* 


liquefied natural-gas project 

QGPCs participation in the 56- 
billion plant is 70 percent; BP and 
Corapagnie Fran^aise have 15 per- 
cent each. The remaining 15 per- 
cent is to be offered to a major firm, 
possibly from Japan, which is ex- 
pected to become the main import- 
er of the field's production and a 
potential source of funding for the 
project. 

An understanding has been 
reached on the two phases for de- 
veloping the field. The first phase is 
aimed at fulfilling the domestic 
market's increasing needs, with 
production begining two years af- 
ter construction work starts. Its 
output wall supplement production 
from the Khtuf field, which is ex- 
pected to be depleted in five years. 

The country's industrial rase is 
geared to natural gas. with the fer- 
tilizer, steel, petrochemicals and 
cement plants responsible for the 
staggering growth in local con- 
sumption in recent years. The local 
market's sole supplier of LNG at 
present is the plant at Umm Said, 
processing associated gas. with a 
capacity reduced in proportion to 
the trimmed oQ-production quota. 


rues. 


Sheikh Rashid al-Thani, deputy 
managing director of QGPC and 
director of the North Held project, 
describing the market as “right," 
said “we have to start soon and 
struggle to market our products” as 
soon as the agreement is finalized. 
Two other members of the Gulf 
Cooperation Council, Saudi Ara- 
bia and Kuwait, head the list of 
prospective customers. A study is 
being prepared on the subject by 
the CCC , which groups die oil- 
exporting states of the Arabian 
peninsula. Sheikh al-Thani denied 
that the two states would be offered 
special treatment or special rates. 
“The undemanding is that the 
price will be set on the basis of 
supply and demand,” he said 

Excluding the possibility of ex- 
porting to the United States. 
Sheikh al-Thani said that he 
planned to concentrate on prospec- 
tive clients from Japan and Korea, 
pointing out that the market there 
“is very competitive.” Of prospec- 
tive European buyers, be singled 
out Britain, which he said had ex- 
pressed interest in an eventual deaL 
— OLFATTOHAMY 


(Continued From Acceding Page) 
would have to draw down financial 
reserves. But recent figures from 
the central bank show a small sur- 
plus for the first half of the fiscal 
year. . 

The books were balanced mainly 
at the expense of the contractors. 
The same central bank figures 
show that imports of construction 
machinery and transport equip- 
ment more than halved in 1983, 
dropping from $303 million in the 
third quarter of 1982 to $139 mil- 
lion in the corresponding period of 
1983. 

The main reaction to this belt- 
tightening has been to shed staff, 
both for contractors and for gov- 
ernment departments that deal 
with construction. The Engineering 
Services Department, the govern- 
ment organization dealing with 
most public-works contracts, has 
laid on nearly 1,000 casual workers 
as well as several of its skilled expa- 
triates. The ESD budget for 1983- 
84 is a good indicator of the slow- 
down — it comes to about $170 
million, compared with $962 mil- 
lion in the previous budget. 

“The amount of money available 
for work this year is equivalent to 
about two week’s worth of new 
work last year,” an ESD spokes- 
man said. 

Competition for the new projects 


that are tendered has become in- 
tense. South Korea's Daelim In- 
dustrial Co., which at one time 
employed 1,000 workers on its de- 
salination contract at Ras Abu 
Fomas, is faced with withdrawal 
from the Qatari market unless it 
wins work on the Umm Said refin- 
ery pipeline project This was sub- 
ject to several rebids and it is possi- 
ble Lhat the successful contractor 
win have to take payment in barter 
crude. 

There is some resistance to 
awarding contracts on this basis, 
both from contractors and at the 
Ministry of Finance. Contractors 
face the danger of losses on the 
resale of crude in a volatile market, 
and the minisny has been criticized 
at OPEC for tEe deals. 

But contractors face little alter- 
native if they wish to get new work, 
and the solution seems to suit the 
government, which has often found 
trouble selling its crude for cash up 
to its OPEC quota of 300,000 bar- 
rels a day. Last October, Mldmac 
Contracting, a local company, an- 
nounced that it would accept crude 
payment for work on phase two of 
the new Qatar University, a project 
that had previously been frozen. 

The pipeline and export facilities 
for Umm Said refinery may now be 
let with crude payment. The other 
major government project, the base 


for Mirage fighters, may receive 
«sh allocations in the next budget 
because of its strategic importance. 


In the absence of enough govern- 
ment work, contractors have been 
looking to the private sector and to 


the oil companies to keep their or- 
der books fuIL Several hope that 


private investors will sponsor work 
at West Bay, the area of reclaimed 
land to the north of Doha planned 
as a major real-estate development 
To dare, the response has been 
slow; private Investors are reluc- 
tant to invest at a time of govern- 
ment cutbacks. 


However, in spite of the un- 
doubtedly serious constraints, 
those charged with planning strate- 
gies for Qatar's heavy industries 
have a base of production and mar- 
keting experience superior to any 
other state in the region, including 
Saudi Arabia. But in the next few 
years, Saudi Arabia and the other 
Gulf states will as their own heavy 
industrial crane on 

stream, edge intn traditional Qatari 
markets. 


Unfortunately suchare die ecdn- " Chimie, & subsidiary of Carbon-^ 
onries of scale that domestic sales sages dfc France. QAPGO -hr 
are equivalent to about 10 minutes (juIFs iaigefi-pFodnoa: oTedrytene* 
of QAFCO daily production. It. arid loW-density po!yefojtene;aC 
seems likely that in order to protect" least until; die Saudi comptexesaC 
profit margins from further erosion Jubaitarid Yanbu come on stream* 
a reduction in the company's,- anduntiT Iraq can revitalize rtswar-I 



Other contractors have invested 
in the oilfield services sector, await- 
ing a government decision to move 
ahead with development of the off- 
shore North Held gas reserves. The 
local Mannai group and the Qatar 
National Navigation Co. have each 
set up offshore fabrication yards at 
Umm Said in anticipation of North 
Fieldwork. 


The problems do not look any 
easier in the short term. At the and 
of 1983 Mohammed Said Mishal, 
director-general of the Industrial 
Development Technical Center, 
said of the three principal indus- 
tries in Qatar that while the Qatar 
Forilizer Co. (QAFCO) was profit- 
able, the Qatar Steel Co. (QASCO) 
and Qatar Petroleum Co. 
(QAPCO) woe r unning at a loss. 


largdy expatriate. 130-man 
force may occur. . 

QASCO, because. Of low' steel 
prices and intenst payments; cm 
capital investment, is in the red. 
Nevertheless, the plant,- opened in 
1978. is a highly successful opera- 
tion by any technical standards and 
has consistently achieved produc- 
tion levels beyemd tirerated capaci- 
ty of the plant Since opening, the 


(span's Kobe Sted and 10 percent 
by Tokyo Bodri, has turned out 2 
million tons of steel Nearly 90 per- 
cent of tins has been exported, 
mainl y to Saudi Arabia and other 
Arab states. About 10 to 12 percent 


Khor aL-Zubail petro- 
chemical complex at Basra. 

But ‘the. most immediate worry 
for QAPCO concerns production ~ 
levels: Problems of faflmg outpn t_ 
foroQ and associated gas and the* 
consequent shortage of natural-gas 
liquid feedstocks from QATAR’S 
tvto LNG plants worsened in 1981 
This was because of difficulties 
with the pipelines that link Qatar’s 
offshore fields of Id al-Shargi. 
May dan Mahzamand Bui Hanind’- 
with tbe LNG plants ai Umnt Said. 

Dire to a lack of ethane; _Ute-.es* 
sential feedstock, and since the ex- 
isting low-density (280,000 tons a- ” 
year) capacity plant was working af- 


f 
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- . u-jut. 


Even if the government post- 
pones its decision on the North 


Field, there is a substantial amount 
of work in the oil sector for mainte- 
nance and oilfield development 
The onshore and offshore operat- 
ing companies each had 1983 bud- 
gets of about $250 million, largo' 
than the capital budget of any sin- 
gle ministry. 


QAFCO was the first heavy non- 
oil industry when it began opera- 
tion in 1973. like subsequent in- 
dustrial operations it was formed 
as a joint venture with foreign part- 
ners who hold minority sharehold- 
ings. In QAFCO’s case, Norway’s 
Norsk Hydro has 25 percent and 
Britain's Davy Power Gas and 
Hambros Bank 3 and 2 percent 
respectively. The Norwegians pro- 
vide management and marVrtfng 
expertise. The QAFCO plant, built 


of production is used locally in half caparity. QAFCO canned an - 

. _ . j «« • ^vrvi^r twflr Ifman c Mr lent in IQJcfci' - 


at a cost of 136 bUHon riyals. is 
able to produce 1,800 tons of anhy- 


constructian and small metal in- 
dustries making pipes, frames and 
water tanks. 

How far QASCO’s fortunes will 
be affected by sales from the new 
Saudi Iron and Sted Co. plant at 
JubaiL, for which QASCO has sop- 
plied management and technical 
t raining re mains tO be Seen. > 

QASCO general manager, Mo^ 
tonri Kano, believes that foe Saudi 
market will continue to take about 
200,000 tons a year of reinforcing 


Order with: Japan’s Mitsui in 1983-i: 
for a $63-imluon large-scale high- 1 - 
density polyethylene plant, with a - 
capaatyof70,ti00tonsayear. 

Following this derision, QAPCO 
has opted to invest in a turbo-ex— ” 
pander unit. This is designed to-': 
: chill the ethane in associated gas tx/ * 
increase ethane recovery at Umm “ 
Said^ LNG plants, in theory, by 
using the turbo-expander and if aft’-* 
production is increased to 350,00ft-- 
bands a day. QAPCO will be able* - 
toreach fuU production of ethylene ' v 
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bars. He estimated the km&dotp's and low-density polyethylene.- '' • ■ ■ - 


Barter Spreads in Oil Industry 


(Continued From Preceding Page! 
companies were granted conces- 
sion areas and the government was 
paid a modest percentage of the 
revenue of production. Foreign 
companies currently operating m 
Qatar include British Petroleum. 
Cotnpagnie Franchise des P&trolcs. 
Shell, Mobil and Exxon. The latest 
statistics released by QGPC show 
that its main export clients are Ja- 
pan — by far the largest importer 
with more than 1 1 million barrels 


of oil during the third quarter of 
last year — followed by Italy. 
Spain, France and West Germany. 


No new fields have been discov- 
ered in the last few years, and ex- 
ploration activity has slowed with 
the worldwide slackening demand 
for oiL But Mr. Jaidah, who is a 
former OPEC secretaiy-geaeraL 
said that the market had shown 
signs of recovery during foe last 
two quarters, and he believed that 
this year will witness a modest in- 


crease in demand of about 2 per- 
cent. 

Although not anticipating that 
Qatar could pump oil anywhere 
near its maximum capacity of 
550.000 barrels a day. Mr. Jaidah 
said that “Qatar is a small producer 
that will have to adjust to reality, 
and adapt to OPEC conditions.'' 

The country's proven reserves 
will allow it to continue producing 
at foe present rate for the next 30 
years. 

— OLFAT TOHAMY 
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Part of the refinery installations at Ui 




The Commercial 
Bank 

of Qatar Ltd. 


Q.S.C. 


Offers a fully fledged and personalised 
commercial Banking Service within the State 
of Qatar and worldwide through an extensive 
network of correspondents. 


The Board of Directors has proposed an 
increase in capital from QR30, 000,000 to 
QR45, 000,000 by issuing one bonus share 
for every two existing shares held. 


HEAD OFFICE AND MAIN BRANCH 
P.O. BOX 3232, DOHA, QATAR 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: BANKTEJAR1 
TELEX: 4351 TEJARI TELEPHONE: 321010/9 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEALING ROOM: 422499/323713 
TELEX: 4174 COMMBX DH 
4291 CBQFXDH 


SOUK AL-AHMAD BRANCH 
TELEPHONE: 413133/5 


WAKRAH BRANCH 
TELEPHONE: 841825 (3 Lines) 



Correspondents throughout the world 


Learning to Adapt to Less Oil Income 


(Continued From Preceding Page) 


likely to come under pressure to invest $600 
million, half its equity share in the capital. 

The Qatar Genera! Petroleum Corp., accord- 
ing to foe project director. Sheikh Rashid al- 
Thani, is participating with 70 percent of foe 
capital, 30 percent of which will be equity. 

The project will be a two-phase, long-term 
investment, expected to bear fruit in eight years 
when foe liquefied natural gas plant wifi be able 
to export two-thirds of its production. 

The development of foe rich, natural-gas 
field, foe second largest in foe world, comes in 
time to compensate Qatar for the sharp falls in 
oil revenue. 

It will also reduce the country’s dependence 
on on as a source of revenue providing foe state 
with more than 80 percent of its income. 

But foe difficulty of developing will continue 
to be linked to the unpredictable hydrocarbons 
market, and Qatar's economy will remain vul- 
nerable over the next decade to fluctuations in 
those markets. 

Qatar has had a disappointing experience 
with industry. Its major public-sector projects 
are incurring losses due mainly to declining 
world prices, unforeseen attire time of foe 
implementation of these projects. 


This applies ro the petrochemicals, fertilizer, 
cement and steel industries. But rather than 
protect foe national industry from unfair com- 
petition with cheap imports through raising 
customs duties, the government has opted for 
lowering foe price of the local product, as in the 
case of cement. 

Qatar is hoping to diversify its industry, 
which is facing competition from other states in 
foe Gulf, by enhancing complementarity in ma- 
jor industries, said Sheikh Abdel Rahman al- 
Thani. director of the Industrial Development 
Technical Center. 


reached 50, mainly for local market-oriented 
enterprises. 


Another healthy sign, according to Abdul 
Waited Mawlawi, manager of the Commercial 
Bank of Qatar, is a 20-percent increase in pri- 
vate deposits over last year and a shift toward 
time deposits. 


Bui Jawad Azzeh, financial adviser of the 
Qatar National Bank, said that there was a 
bigger increase in foreign -currency deposits, 
largely due to foe low interest rate an Qatari 
riyals set by the Qatar Monetary Agency. 


He said that in spite of lavish incentives 
offered by foe government to encourage private- 
sector participation in industrial development 
private investors remain hesitant and reluctant 

The sizable business community, concentrat- 
ing its activity on trade, construction and bank- 
ing, has refrained until recently from making 
medium or long-term investments. 

But a positive response to the government’s 
policy is gradually emerging as a result of foe 
slowdown in construction work and the reduc- 
tion of private consumption. 

Sheikh al-Thani said lhat foe number of per- 
mits issued for new industrial projects has 


This, coupled with the lack of investment 
banking and a local capital market, could fur- 
ther offset the balance in favor of investment 
abroad. 


QMA figures show that at foe end of last year 
foreign investment was more than four times as 
much as local investment An influential banker 
and businessman, Hussein al-Fardan, said that 
foe smallness of the market serving about 
300.000 people, including natives and foreign- 
ers, is a restraining factor. 

He agreed with Mr. Azzeh of QNB that this 
year wifi also be a “fiat” one in business and 
banking. 
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Imponderably simple. 


We still believe in the traditional ■ 
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Water , Power Needs Continue to Grow 
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The new Sheraton’s pyramidal architecture dominates the West Bay in Dofea. 
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The Drive to Assure 'Food Security’ 

By Susannah Tarbush . . » 


By Susannah Tarbush 
LONDON — Qatar faces the formidable task 

• of thawing op and implementing policies to 
combat two of its most serious problems: a lack 
of food security and the rapid depletion of its 

■ water reserves. 

■ Q****’ shares its concern over the high level of 
Y food imports with its five fellow members of the 

Oulf Cooperation Council — Saudi Arabia, 

..Bahrain, Oman, Kuwait and the United Arab 

*'• E“jrates. The GCC is worried that the region 
" one day be confronted with a “food weap- 
on. Thus, the drive to improve agricultural 
-. production is a top priority. 

• Increasingly Qatar's agricultural decision 

- ;™akers see themselves in a Gulf context rather 
. than in a national context. The GCC states arc 

- - pooling agricultural data and research expert- 

ences. - 

; . A report on agriculture in the Gulf published 
. . .last year by the Economist Intelligence Unit 
. singled out Qatar for praise. “Qatar is the only 
country in the Arabian peninsula in which it is 
possible to rind a firm and coherent data base 


s- 



— uu» icacaiui, me umusmai 

Development Technical Center (IDTC) has be- 
gun a projcci to produce codhouse vegetables at 
Shahamya. The Dutch company HVA Agro- 
Industnal is supplying the greenhouses and will 
bufld and manage the farm, it will have a reverse 
osmosis plant to purify water from an under- 
ground aquifer. 

, — ~»v«. w uw a luiu aiiu tuncrem naia oase , , 

on which to build an agricultural policy” ac- m anotnir experiment, to be earned out with 
cording to the report’s authors, Howard Bowen- Japanese . “v- 9** 21 ^pes 10 turnthe sun into 
Jones and Roderick Hutton. rrJ^r mst ® a ^ of an agricultural liability. The 

The comments are a tribute to Qatar's in ten- rSrr- > 0ip ' “ a pilot plant to the 

nm «ffnr» «.«. ♦*.» l—* j — i- • - IDTC for use at the solar heat research center. 

The idea is to vaporize sea water in ditches, and 
allow the vapor to permeate a cooler bed of sand 
above. The system will be used for two years to 

ATARI ITAnAtnUiM !..f a! ” 


? *9*7* °P er - rion - but in recent years the rate has soared to 
- h . assistance, has enjoyed consider- about 80 million cubic meters. 

toe fS'K r h ° ^ st ™cture of the farming system has not 

good water use. Failing is oftn 
undertaken as a somewhat casual emerprS 
b ^ DCW f0 [ Pleasure than as a commercial 

m me ouif area — which is greenhouses.^ although commercial farming is on the increase. 

The farms tend to be small with mainl y expatri- 
ate managers and laborers. 

Water is not always used economically. Al- 
though the government has taken steps to try to 
reduce water use and limit pumping, legislation 
has been difficult to enforce. Mr. Bowen-Jones 
and Mr. Dutton calculate average efficiency in 
r. inn, 1 . TV ":r. “•'‘TT 11 *»>"**■ water use at 44 percent, but research centers 

■b’^^agS.imp.oranenB. 

One way of cutting down the use of ground- 


“ G \J f — w hi<* is greenhouses. 

Usually when you think of a greenhouse you 
Jhmk of trapping heat to grow things," be said. 

Here we wanted to expel heat and to trap cold 
air. It requires certain mechanics.” 

The . AI“Otanyah farm was particularly suc- 
cessful in producing cucumbers during the 
scorching summer months. Tomatoes were also 
grown, although with less spectacular results. 
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rive efforts over the last decade to gather infor- 
mation and carry out agricultural field woii 
with the help of the Food and Agricultural 
Organization (FAO) and the United Nations 
Development Program (UNDP). The Khar- 
toum-based Arab Organization for Agricultural 
Development are taking topographical surveys. 

But budding a data base is only half the 
jattle. 

By 1980 Qatar was 42 percent self-suffidenL 
o winter vegetables and 68 percent in summer 
vegetables. In other foods there was a glaring 
deficit, however; the level of self-sufficiency was 
4 percent in cereals, and all beef was imported^ - 
’Nor was Qatar self-suffidentha dates, the Gulfs 
raditiona] crop; it had to import nearly half its 
ieeds. 

“ According to Mr. Bowen-Jones and Mr. Dnt- 
“■on, “The only agricultural sector that can be 
regarded as econonricallyjDsrified is theproduc- 
ion of vegetables on an intensive basis.” 


grow vegetables, including green peppers and 
tomatoes, and the IDTC will then deride wheth- 
er to adopt the technique on a wider scale. 

The beauty of the Japanese plant is that it 
uses seawater, important for Qatar, which is 
literally mining its precious groundwater at an 
alarming rate. An FAO study warns that the 
northern aquifer, on which most of the country’s 
agriculture depends, will cease to yield fresh 
water by the end of the century if current 
extraction rates continue. - 

Qatar's : meager rainfall of 50^80 millimeters 
(about 2-3 indies) a year is insufficient for ram- 
dependent agriculture, but it plays a vital role in 
recharging the aquifer. It is thought that the 
aquifer water could safely be tapped at a rate of 
33 cubic meters a year without serious deple- 


water is to provide treated sewage effluent 
(TSE) as an alternative TSE has been used since 
1974 to water public gardens and ornamental 
trees in Doha, and it is now being produced in 
greatly increased amounts from the treatment 
plant at Naija, south of Doha. Up to 14 million 
cubic meters ( 490 million cubic feet) a year of 
TSE is available for agriculture. Once all houses 
are connected and another treatment plant is 
built, the amount will rise to 25 million cubic 
meters. 

The Australian Overseas Projects Corp. has 
drawn up plans for a farm irrigated by TSE to 
be set up at Wadi al-Diyab. 70 kilometers (about 
43 miles) from the treatment works. The farm is 
to have 1.000 Frisian cows fed on alfalfa and 
barley. 

A 700mm-diameter pipeline was to have been 
built, but the government now seems to be 
having second thoughts about the farm's loca- 
tion. 

Despite the assertion of Mr. Bowen-Jones 
and Mr. Dutton that only vegetable production 
will prove economically profitable, the two rec- 
ognize that Qatar may invest in other sectors of 
agriculture to improve food security. They pro- 
diet that within 20 years Qatar could achieve a 
balance of self-sufficiency in winter and sum- 
mer vegetables, dates, fruit, milk and beef but 
would remain reliant on imports for most of its 
mutton and for all cereals and other commod- 
ities. 
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DOHA — Qatar is pursuing a 
xmservative policy in developing 
ts banking sector. The sector is 
‘ ^ to the austerity forced by 
aD in ofl revenues, but it is not 
ispiring to compete soon with the 
Inanciwl giants of the Gulf. 

The highly developed centers, 
aanicularty in the United Arab 
Emirates, are showing signs of 
itrain, with liquidity shortages 
aused by the oil slump. 

Comparing their hardships with 
Qatar’s manageable short-term 
, bottlenecks, Majid al-Majid, gener- 
i il manager of the Qatar Monetary 
' \gency, said he thought “our can- 
iou5 approach has proven wiser.” 
Qatar has 14 banks, aD comer- 
ial; four are local and the remain- 
Jer an? brandies of foreign banks. 

; A prolonged freeze on new 
‘ ranks ended recently, and two new 
lanks were set up. They are the 
jatar Islamic Bank, opened last 
1 aimmer, and Qatar al-AhB Bank, 
vhicta is to open soon. Two of Qa- 
ar’s local banks figure among the 
op 50 Arab banks. The Doha Bank 
! s 28th and Qaiar National Bank is 
jJOth. The total assets of Qatar's 
ranks at the end of last year were 
>3.2 billion. 

Foreign banks operating in Qa- 
ar include the Chartered Bank, 


Grindlays Bank. United Bank, 
British Bank of the Middle East, 
Banque Paribas, Oman Bank, Sa- 
derar Iran, Arab Bank, Bank al- 
Mashrek and Citibank. 

The lack of investment banks is 
now partly filled by the Islamic 
Bank. The need for investment 
banking is fdt by the private sector. 
New investment outlets are needed 
because of a saturation in bade and 
construction, and government offi- 
cials, whose policy of directing pri- 
vate funds to productive sectors is 
making little headway. 

Abdul Waited Mawlawi, general 
- manngpr of the Commercial Bank 
of Qatar, said that “there are not 
enough banking services to guide 
potential private-sector investors.” 

As a result, there is likdy to be a 
continuing reliance on banking fa- 
cilities ouside the country, especial- 
ly in neigboring Bahrain. (Bahrain 
provided four-fifths of Qatar’s for- 
eign currency credits Iasi year.) The 
situation is compounded by the 
lack of specialized hanfre in certain 
potential in vestment areas, as weD. 

The outflow of funds is liable to 
grow. The QMA has attached the 
local banks’ outflow of capital, but 
the agency seems reluctant to take 
measures to curb the trend. 


Mr. Al-Majid suggested as a way 
out that the government proceed 
with investing according to its pri- 
orities, then offering successful 
finns for sale to the public. 

The QMA. which partly serves as 
a central bank, issues currency and 
supervises ax a distance the activi- 
ties of all banks operating in Qatar. 
But it has no control over the out- 
flow of currency. 

Mr. Al-Majid said that there was 
an understanding with the banks 
about a ceding for foreign trans- 
fers, but that punitive action would 
be taken only in the event of ex- 
treme violations. 

The Qatari riyal has proven to be 
strong enough to sustain the coun- 
try's economic difficulties, nor re- 
quiring QMA intervention to main- 
tain its rate against major foreign 
currencies. 

The QNB complements the 
QMA, handling most of the gov- 


ernment’s deposits and disburse- 
ments. It was set up 19 years ago 
with a 50-percent government 
share. Il seems to be the only bank 
in Qatar that has managed to pro- 
duce a modest — yet remarkable — | 
3 J percent profit last year. 

“The bank is growing," said a 
financial adviser, Jawad Azzeh, re- 
ferring to a slight increase in the | 
bank's assets and the fact that the 
bank entered a new phase of devel- 
opment last year with syndication 
loans of $75 million and $100 mil- 
lion for the Qatar Petrochemical 
Co. 

Another bank that is growing 
professionally is the CBQ, whose 
profits fell by less than 10 percent 
during last year. Mr. Mawlawi said 
that the opening of a training cen- 
ter and the computerization of all 
operations this year put the bank in 
a “pre-takeoff stage." 

— OLFATTOHAMY 
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Doha Bank Limited, a Qatari shareholding 
company incorporated in the State of Qatar, 
offers you personalised, efficient and 
comprehensive commercial banking and 
advisory services through their .efficient 
management team in Doha, New York and a 
network of foreign correspondents worldwide. 


Doha Bank Limited — a dynamic, growing bank. 


NEW YORK BRANCH, 

127, John Sheet 
New York, N.Y. 10038 
Tel: (21 2) 509-4030, 

Tetox: 226605 DOHABK 


MUSHAIREB STREET, DOHA BRANCH 
P.O. Box No. 2822, Doha. Qatar 
' Tel: 327804/5, Tetac 4825 DBLMSB I 


HEAD OFFICE AND MAIN BRANCH 

PjO. Box No. 381 8, Doha, Qatar, Tel: 435444 
Telex: 4534 DOHBNK, 4882 DBLFEX 
CaWe: DOHABANK 


LONDON ■ — Bids have now 
been submitted for 10 out of 12 
packages on the first phase of a new 
1*5 00- mega watt power and desali- 
nation plant in Qatar, the only 
major new project for water and 
power supply. But a decision to 
award the contract has been de- 
layed for more than a year, and the 
electricity and water departments 
are worried about meeting demand 
for their services beyond 1986 with- 
out having the complex on tine. 

Some officials say that now that 
the economy has cooled and with 
expatriates Leaving the country, lo- 
cal demand for power and water 
will cease to rise at the dramatic 
pace of the 1970s. Others say that 
the harsh desert summers require 
heavy use of water and electricity. 
“Landlords tend to keep air-condi- 
tioning on, even if their tenants 
have left, in order to maintain the 
fabric of the buildings." an electric- 
ity department official said. “Oth- 
erwise tbe heat and humidity make 
the buildings decay." 

The water department has simi- 
lar complaints about the watering 
of private gardens in summer — to 
maintain lawns residents often 
keep hoses on for 24 hours a day. 

The situation is made worse by 
cheap rales for electricity and do- 
mestic water supplies, which are 
held at a fraction of the cost of 
production. This is true all around 
the Gulf — raising the rates would 
be a major shif 1 away from the free 
welfare system built up on the ofl 
wealth since 1973. 

Change may come through the 
Gulf Cooperation Council which 
js attempting to unify and rational- 
ize the price of water and power to 
consumers across the Gulf. This 
could be a prelude to establishing 
an electricity’ grid system, useful in 
case of a major power failure in one 
of the Gulf stales. A major stum- 
bling block is the Saudi system, 
which runs on the U.S.-standard 
frequency’, while the other Gulf 
stales have installed the European 
standard. 

Without major changes of this 
sort, the Qatari electricity depart- 
ment expects peak demand to grow 
from the present 724 megawatts to 
1.190 megawatts by 1986, at which 
point the present generating capac- 
ity will be inadequate. Unless the 
government moves ahead with the 
new 1 300- megawatt power station 
— to be sited at Wusail to the north 
of Doha — the electricity depart- 
ment faces the unpleasant choice of 
power rationing or of cutting the 
supply to industry during summer 
peak demand. 

The problem stems from the high 
cost of desalination and power 
plants and the government’s at- 
tempts to cut spending to balance 
its budget. Wusail 's first phase in- 
volves eight 5- milli o □ -gallons -a- 


day desalination units and four 
150-megawatt steam turbines. The 
final cost of the station is estimated 
at $880 million. 

The high cost of plants meant 
that the government was forced in 
1983 to offer payments in crude for 
previous contract obligations of the 
Ministry of Electriciiy and Water. 


One alternative is to build small- 
er and more regionalized power 
and water plants. Hus has been 
pursued by the water department 
For outlying areas of the country 
using reverse-osmosis technology. 

Another problem is the serious 
overuse of the country’s oily natu- 
ral source of water— the aquifer of 


Unless die 1,500-megawatt power station is 
built at Wusail the electricity department 
may have to cut supplies in the summer. 


In 1983 it paid out about $210 
million worth of crude for contract 
work at Ras Abu Fomas power 
station, three back-up stations 
around Doha and for work on the 
electricity transfer system. It is pos- 
sible that the government will move 
ahead with Wusail on the basis of 
crude oil payments. 


sweet water that lies under the 
north of Qatar. This has tradition- 
ally supported the small farms in 
the nonh, where the soO conditions 
favor vegetable and date cultiva- 
tion. 

Tbe aquifer is also needed to 
blend with A-saiinar^t water to 
supply the capital But if too much 


water is pumped out of the aquifer 
there is a danger that seawater win 
seep in and make it permanently 
salty. For several years fanners 
have been pumping out about 80 
million cubic meters (2.8 billion cu- 
bic feet) of water a year, while the 
country's limited rainfall only re- ' 
charges around 25 million cubic 
meters annually. 

Ironically, as water is being 
pumped out of the northern aqui- 
fer, water supplied to Doha by de- 
salination plants has seeped under- ■ 
ground and created a mass of 
unusable water under the capital 
In winter this water comes to the 
surface, causing flooding of base- 
ments and low-lying streets. 

About half the water comes from 
spraying of gardens in the capital 
the rest from leaks in the water 
distribution system. The only solu- 
tion seems to be to pump the water 
out from under the capital or cut a 
channel to allow the water to flow 
into the sea. 

— MARCUS WRIGHT 
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GUELBS DEBUT AT EL-RHEIN — JULY 1984 

Iron Ore — the ‘motor’ driving the industrial 
development of Mauritania for the past 20 years 


by Rupert Bibra 

T he Iron Ore industry is controlled by SNIM S.E.AL, a company 
that sprang from a government parastataL SNIM was formed on 
27th July 1972 as a wholly owned government corporation to further 
develop the rich ores of Kedia. It in turn took over the foreign owned 
Company MIFERMA (Soc. des Mines de Fer de Mauri tanie) in 1974 - 
MIFERMA was nationalised because 79 % of its 'added value 9 profit 
was being transferred out of Mauritania and the iron ore industry, 
already 11 years old, was due for indigenization. The owners of 
MIFERMA were not too upset and remain in the front rank of impor- 
ters of Mauritanian ore - France, Italy, the UK, West Germany . . . 


When it was seen that Kedia resources would be quickly 
exhausted partners were sought, to back the GUELBS project 
with its almost infinite reserve of ‘workable’ ores (5 to 6 billion 
tons). The ores of the El-Rhein and Oum Arwagen Guelbs for 
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ML Baba Ould Sidi Abdallahi, 
Admmistrateor Directeur-Gfenferal of SNIM. 

Phase One and Two were the most interesting and the overall 
development cost for these was below $400 million. In July 
1978, SNIM S.EM. was formed; 71% of the shares were still 
held by the government but the remaining 29% was sold off to: 

The Arab Mining Company 
The Islamic Development Bank 
The Kuwait Foreign Trading, Contracting & Investment Co. 

Le Bureau de Rfecherches et de Participation Mini feres 
(MAROC) 

The State Organisation for Minerals (IRAQ) 

The equity capital was set at over 9 billion Ouguiyas (at the 
fixed rate of 45.5 Ouguiyas to the US Dollar) and 5 foreigners 
were admitted to the controlling Consol <T Administration con- 
sisting of 12 members. The Ministry of Industrialization and of 
Mining is the overall controlling administration. 


In 1979, the World Bank 
was expecting this first phase 
to cost 444 milli on US current 
$, but thanks to rigorous 
management of the project at 
its different stages (engineer- 
ing, procurement and erec- 
tion) and the setting of all the 
necessary conditions for a real 
and efficient international 
competition (tenders), SNIM 
has succeeded in bringing the 
cost of the project down to 
less than 350 million US 
current $. It should be noted 
that this was achieved in spite 
of an actual inflation rate 
much Higher than that taken 
into account in the World 
Bank appraisal. 

The project is proceeding to 
schedule: over 100 contracts 
have already been signed. The 
first orders were placed 
December 1st 1979 and SNIM 
S.EM. is on schedule for the 
first Guelbs production start- 
up in six months' time - Le., 
July 1984, the culmination of 
a project that was first dis- 
cussed as for back as 1967. 

SNIM S.EM. at Nouad- 
hibou is a str o nger company 
now than before the world 
recession and the disruptive 
Polisario raids in 1977 and 
1978; more Mauri taniaized 
(90% of wages/salaries are 
paid to Mauritanians - the ex- 
patriate complement has been 
cut to the bate without con- 
commitment lass of effi- 







Twelve international 
GUELBS project: 


organisations are co-financing 


$65 million 
$60 million 
$50 million 


$45 million — 
$35 million — 

$30 million — 
$20 million — 

$16 million — 

$12 million — 

$5 million — 


Saudi Fund for Development; 

World Bank; 

Caisse Centrale de Cooperation Economique 
(France) ($30 million) with: 

Banque Francaise du Commerce Exterieur 
and Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 
($20 million between them) 

Kuwait Fund of Arab Economic Development; 
Arab Fund for Economic and Social 
Development; 

Banque Europeene cflnvestissexnents; 

Abu Dhabi Fund for Arab Economic 
Development; 

Overseas Economic Cooperation Fund 
(Japan); 

Banque Africaine de Development (African 
Development Bank); 

OPEC Special Fund. 


$338 million in all for a project initially estimated at $485 
milli on. SNIM - SEM. shareholders have provided the 
remaining financial backing necessary for the first phase. 


dency), tougher and more 
market orientated. The 60,000 
SNIM S.EM. employees are 
directed at iron ore and its 
export, but indigenous steel 
production is also growing. 
The iron furnace and rolling 
mill at Nouadhibou are saving 
imports and creating a useful 
export income from steel rein- 
forcing rods sold particularly 
to Senegal (CEAO duty free) 
and to Mali and Ivory Coast. 

SNIM S.E.M. has been 
relieved of the embarrass- 


GUELBS PROJECT 
View of Industrial Plant at El-Rhein 



b) The eastern group lying 
to the North East of 
Zouerate 20-30 km distant 

El-Rhein, Oum 
Arwagen and Merizet - 
represents 500 million 
tons of ungraded ores; El- 
Rhein has 285 million 
tons and was chosen 
first 

c) The Northern group 
indudes Guelb Lebdid 
(the word lehdid means 
iron in Arabic) which has 
been renowned since the 

ages and has the 
biggest reserves of all. 

Added together, there are 
certainly over 6 billion tons of 
these Guelb quartzites and 
iron oxide ores, more or less 
martitized to be exploited in 
the Tiris rectangle (125 km 
square with the El-Rhein 
Guelb roughly in the middle) 
quite apart from the usable 
iron ore still left in the Kedia 
massif The whole Tiris iron 
ore-bearing rock area is inside 
Mauritania's frontiers. 

American and European 
tests in the mid-Severnies 


Societe cTEconomie Mixte 
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meets of the Akjoujt copper 
mine debts (SOMIMA), but 
still keeps its long view 
interest in copper, gypsum, 
explosives and oil products 
production - particularly for 
research. The phosphates of 
Bofol in southern Mauritania 
-J30 million tons - are ready 
for development and BRGM 
(Bureau - de Recberches 
Geologiques et Minieres) of 
France has reported favour- 
ably. 

The Guelbs 

Below is a picture of a black 
topped quartzite hill, a 
‘GUELB’. These hills can be 
over 675 meters tall and are 
composed of 35% to 42% iron 
ores - magnetic quartzites. At 
least six billion tons in the 
Tins area (West, North and 
East), stretching out in the 
desert to the North-East of 
Zouerate. The first of these 
hills of iron ore-bearing rock - 
and consequently resistant to 
erosion - to be brought into 
production will be El-Rhein 
(490 meters). The rate of pro- 
duction from start-up in July 
1984 will be 6 million tons a 
year. By 1991 tins can be 15 
million tons (in * an Arm with 
Oum Arwagen - start-up set 
for 1989) all by open cast min- 
ing. The Guelb iron ore- 
bearing rock will be treated 
before being sent to Nouad- 
hibou's Port Minferalier for 
export. 

Three groups of GUELB 
that were looked at before El- 
Rhein and Oum Arwagen 
were chosen as the most suit- 
able for the initial phase: 
a) The western group to the 
North and West of 
FDerik - Atomai (675m), 
Tintekrat El-Beida, Bon 
Derga and El Ajoujt - 
from 5 to 25 km distant 
and representing 980 
million tons of ore. 
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showed that Gudb ore is 
good. The Zouerate pilot 
plant supplied samples of 
Guelb concentrates to France; 
Belgium, the UK, Spain, West 
Germany and Japan with 
excellent results. The tests 
were exhaustive, over 30,000 
tons of Gudb ore have been 
treated by the pilot plant 
Guelb iron ore shipped 
from Nouadhibou should 
secure the same prices as 
Kedia iron ore - $19.82 a 


A/ 


MAJOR CUSTOMERS 
France, Italy, Bdgjum and the UK are Mauritania's 
major customers for iron ore: 


1978 

France - 2.20 MT 
Italy- 1.45 MT 
UK- .88 MT 

Belgium -.51 MT 

tonne in 1982. Now that the 
USA, Japan and West Europe 
seem to be pulling out of 
recession, demand and price 
should move ahead too. Kedia 
ore was always profitable for 
SNIM/SNIM SEM.; even in 
1982 when sales slipped to 
7.65 million tons, SNIM 
SEM. made a handsome pro- 
fit - nearly double 1980’s $10 
million, when 8.7 million tons 
(MT) were shipped. Austerity 
measures, taken in time, saved 
SNIM SEM from going into 
loss in 1982, although sales 
per month dipped below 
300,000 tons in one month, 
and real capacity for 1982 was 
estimated at 12 MT. Guelb 
iron ore will come on sale by 
September 1984 and should 
reach export sales of 14 to 15 
MT by 1990, when Kedia 
annual iron ore production 
will be down to 2 or 3 MT 
from just the Tezadit VI and 
Segazou mines. 

The iron ores of Kedia have 
been mined since 1963 and 
the single track railway line 
from Nouadhibou to Zouerate 
via Choum and FDerik was 
built specifically to export the 
richest [6y/i% Fe - 6416% Fe) 
ores via Nouadhibou’s Port 
Minferalier - again specially 
built for Kedia ores, just like 
the mining town of Zouerate. 

By 1991 the mines of the 
Kedia will all be exhausted 
except for Tazadit VI and 
Segazou - Rouessa, FDerik, 
Tazadit I and V will all be 
dosed down. 

The Railway 

The ‘Port Minferalier’ and 
the 400 mile railway line were 
built to export the rich iron 
ores of Kedia (fldjd; now a 
spur line 40 km long has been 
built North Eastward to reach 
the El-Rhein Guelb. Obviously 
this spur line will be extended 
into the desert as other NE 
group Guelbs are brought into 
production. The distance’ by 


EXPORTS OF MAURITANIAN IRON ORE 


1977 

8.4 MT 

1980 

8.7 MT 

1978 

6.5 MT* 

1981 

. 8.9 MT 

1979 

9.3 MTt 

1982 

7.6 MT 


Notes: 9 By December 1978 SNIM S.E.M. held over 1.3 3 MTof 
iron ore stock at Nouadhibou, UP almost 1 MT on the beginning 
of 1978. In 1978, 7.43 MT of iron ore toas brought down from 
Zouerate - 92,804 rail wagon loads. 

1 9 million ton exports may not be seen again before 1 990. 1979 
to as an exceptional year with sales up 44 r n on 1978’s. 
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rail from El-Rhein to Nouad- 
hibou is 670 km. From the 
Nouadhibou peninsula — Ras 
Nouadhibou (ex Cap Blanc) - 
the railway line runs due east 
and passes to the north of the 
Dunes of Akchar in the Adrar 
until reaching the old ‘Route 
de Mauritanie’ at Choum. 
Here the line turns north- 
north east to follow the ‘Route 
de Mauritanie’ camel track 
from Char to FDerik (ex Fort 
Gouraud) -the original track 


1979 

France- 3.09 MT 
Italy- 1.44 MT 
Belgium - 1.21 MT 


turns eastwards again for the 
railhead at Zouerate - 650 km 
from Nouadhibou and along- 
side the Kedia ore deposits at 
Tazadit. 

SNIM S.EM. envisage run- 
ning up to 5 trains a day 
(15000 tons of ore each one) 
some time in 1991; when both 
Guelbs in the first phase are 
fully operational - 3 trains a 
day s hould be the minimum. 
The EI-Rbein wagon loading 
equipment is already 75% 
completed. 

The Port 

Nouadhibou (formerly Port 
Etienne) is built on the penin- 
sula that used to be called Cap 
Blanc and is tucked well into 
the Bay of Lfevrier. When 
Mauritania signed its peace 
treaty with the Polisario in 
Algeria in August 1979, it 
gave up the area of Western 
Sahara (Rio de Oro) it had 
briefly occupied, excepting La 
Guera. This small fishing port 
is on the Atlantic side of the 
peninsula, whilst the Port 
Minferalier is directly appo- 
site on the eastern side just- 
inside Ras Nouadhibou. La 
Guera effectively guards the 
Port Minferalier, ^but Mauri- 
tania should give it up when 
peace is restored in this area - 
though it would prefer to 
negotiate a small frontier 
change so that all the penin- 
sula belongs to Mauri tania: 
The investment in Nouad- 
hibou (population 60000), the 
Refinery* and SNlATs HQ/ 
Quav/Repair Shops etc has 
been considerable. 

Nouadhibou/SNIM have a 
big advantage over their 
South American : rivals - 
Rotterdam is less than 7 days 
sailing from Nouadhibou 
whilst South American ore. 
is about 21 days away. 

The Port Minferalier will be 
re-equipped to be ready to> 
handle the Gudb ores when 
they start coming down the - 
line circa September 1984 - 

Loans 

Mauritania started repay- - 
meats on its GUELBS loans 
in April last year, but repay- 
ments do not become onerous 
before Gudb ore production 
should have reached 6 MT 
per annum in 1985. Repay- 
ments then should run at $50 
million a year. The revival in 
the world industrial economy 


is coining at just the right 
time foe Mauritania, and - the 
GU ELBS funding should not 
have to be rescheduled. There 
is already the capacity to 
increase sales bade to over 
9 MT per annum although- 
projections do not envisage 
exports on this scale before 

1990. . > 

The El-Rhein Plant . 

The first train full ofGudb 
concentrates is likely to pull: 
out from die El-Rhein loading 
station in September -1984. 
The official opening of the EL 
Rhein plant will probably take- 
place in July 1984. At the time, * 


800 to 1000 tons* per hour.. ', 
■-.•.'The dry system of passing -, 
the ores through tbe grinding, . 
screening; -magnetic : separa- . 
tipn and remifliog -processor,^ 
raises the ore edntent from its. 
initial 37/42% Fe to 52/53% i. 
Fe and so to a final concert- < 
crate of 65.7% Fe’ (1600 Mio^ : 
ton: size) ' for- the V GMAB ^ 
quality and' of; :65% Fe. (300 ~ 
Micron size) for the GEM ' 


concentrates is likely Co pull: Nanfr^, in sqjarating out • 

out from tiie ELRhdn loading -the ores freon the other pom- .«■ 
station in September l984- ponedts af avGudb,' the- E1- . 
The official opening of tile X3 r~ Rhem plant has a coonderabte* 
Rhem piant will probably take- waste disposal problem of tad- 
place in July 1984. At the time, f mgs ( fiMS^aie and filter 
the stockpile of iron, ore fimajX ■ : : fritter is;, 

for processing will be wellovfer p €e&d“> i ; ffidr" : Vet mg- [ 


4MT. . . . . 

The plant itsdf lies dose 
under the Eastern side of El- 
Rhein and 10/12 km from the 
second Gudb, Oum Arwagen. 


waste passes . -via conveyor 
bdts to an area South of -H-. 
Rhein where great spurs of,. 
' this: material lock * titar oddly ' 
shaped sanddunes. 



When both Guelbs are in full 
production in 1991, 66 million 
tons of Gudb will have to be - 
dug away annually in order to - 
yield 33 million tons of . Gudb 
ores for the primary crusher 
and from which the plant wifi 
produce 15 miQiton tons -of 
concentrates. 

The sorted ore. is carried-’ 
down fro m the mine head in 
the enormous 80 ton capacity 


- The enriched ores are stock 
piled dose by the :hew. Efra 
Rhein : rail head; 4- "r 6000(1*! 
tons; agamwithcoiweyorbeU- 
‘feed’ straight into. the .rafi* 
wagons - 45 wagons can be- 
lotded m one houiv Le. ,4000 ‘ 
tons an hour capacity through : 
die iMLdmgtower.' . . 

. Trams from El-Rhein hook - 
' info -;tht orignuil Zoottat® - 
Nouadhibou line ai- FDerik, 


tracks and they tip' die tne '^this.' lesves -die. original . trade 
into the . primary;, .crushed V'. from "FDerik to Zouerate,. 
where it is ground down from' unencumbered to move ’ the*, 


sizeable rocks ; to "300 mm- 
‘stones'. ■.-./•• ’*' • 

The noise made by .the 
primary crusher is hdl-lifce; it 
uses 600 kw to. produce its 
3000 tims per how of crushed 
ores. From its base; the con- 


remaining - Kedia ores •- -of; 
Segazou and Tazadit Vl ; to the; , 
jtea and makes The datfliKt 
from El-Rbeizi to Nouad-^ 
hibou a fiw kilometers shorter 

- than if. die. nor spur fine had 
-actually been ;extended from 


veyor belts take die ‘stoop’ to ' Zouerate to H-Rhon. TaHng_. 
a stockyard with' a capacity of -- just X trains a the saving- 

480.000 tons (8 stock piles of ofeven tO km tram .over 

60.000 tons each). There art 4 . one year is very considerable, j 

qualities of ore and an auto-. ... The. new. 20 tab - tarmac : 
nffitic sampling tower allows rtffld'vMt : bfetween l 

accurate control of all :the '' ;and: ZotJ<a^tc \ 

mine’s production. . • .- : .... ,;use bythesh^t nwfafrt-tfthe. 


From the stockyard, two . uew plain and tbe tr^as °f .!l 
ickei wheel diggers (‘re- : !the Guelbs; 523 ; : ,new’lodgUfg',I l 


bucket wheel diggos (‘re- . 

daimers’) pour the ore bn to -houses have beat? bnilt ^ 
conveyor bdts - leading to the Zouerate - these: 

Aerofoil Mill Each, of the ' Thus, ZoUOTte, \i^ch ^ra^ 

2. Aerofoils is a large unit, into ensiehce 20 yems ' 

10.59 meters in diameter fry the developmem-of^he 
2.56 meters wide, and con- ores now tfiaUra ;for-thc 

citrrwK tftr. i ■ mrtu e mionriliar rvf iT RC‘ H irnCDC ^ H 


2.S6 meters wide, and con- 


sumes enormous quantities of j GOfeLBS ;’ t : ^ 

.electririiy in order to grind base can^’ withd^ 
down the ore by a. dry sethfc JdSs. The foher. SNI^ S-fi^—J 
autogenous process. THc SriD^ ‘ b 
Aerofoils, mounted ; side,. fry. -J hibou near - 

side, ,dicuied.'that\the-ipba^V>: ; ^^^ cbmpli®--.«gafe^^ . 
station needed a capacity of 56 / houses 1 : mid -ffpartinems,;*'®. 7 ; -■ 
m^tawans (4 turbines 14 row ownhotd, asorialfifo^^p^^ 1 
each) to feed the fentar- El--- fociliti ; 
Rhein plant and these rotating ; . SE-M. :4daks : ; a^r . 

monsters have' an, output of pbjple and visitara«»^ ^ ; 
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INTERNATIONAL MANAGER 


European Export Plans Southern Germany Shifts Into High Tech 

limning Deeply in the Red 1-^1 

B -.-L, ^SHERRY BUCHANAN o^S™for £££ta 

RUSSELS -- Western Europe’s govenuncm-spcmsorcd export now highly sophisticated instnimem 
.programs, which grant credits on favorable terms and issue P“d* for Mercedes-Benz, BMW and Volks- 
poiinraJ-nsk insurance, are running deeply in the red. In 1 982, wa S en automobiles. 


By SHERRY BUCHANAN 

Eurc ^ s S over nmem-5p(aisored export 
.TO™, which ^ credits on favorable terms and issue 
pc^mt^-nsk mstn^ce, are running deeply in the red. In 1982, 
. west Germany s Hermes program for the first time paid out 

d ZiSSnE SE™* “ pnmium 1 ,npeCtSm 0 reof!iEsa n 1 = 

Britain s Export Credits Guarantee Department expects to run a 
,tS Fust m . 30 >P n - ^ ye", France’s Coface had to pay 
l 13 h t 1 fraiJCS — m claims that it paid in 1981 In 


ii is muen uie same story tn every case. The insurance claims began to 
receiving payments from their customers in 
m-ndden developing nations. In addition, high interest rates have 
iven up the export agencies’ cost of raising funds. Thus. European 
vernment5 must poor ever-greater subsidies mto the programs to ma|n> 
■ the shortages. In many cases, governments have decided they have no 
ohxlTo end the subsidies would mean that their industries would lose 
ar share of expon markets, with the consequent loss of jobs at home. 

\7^ e ^ere has been a decline in the volume of new medium- and 
v long-term export credits and insurance to developing co untries, the 
enctes attribute it to a recession-induced drop in demand rather than to 

st-cutting measures or tougher risk evaluation an their part. “If trade 

^ "si* 8 °P’ *hen activity” at the export credits department will pick up says 
intish officiaL J 

“We’re a little more cautious, but we’re not exclusively following 
aunerdal-credit considerations,” says Peter Gehring, head of the 
port credit department at the West German Economies Minis try, “The 
k policy has remained more or less the same.” 

However, Bonn has stopped giving insurance guarantees on exports 

* d Britain has stopped giving both credits and coverage to countries 
* dergoing reschedulings, such as Brazil, Mexico and Nigeria. Today. 

- nines is more flexible than it used to be.” says Harald papers, a 
' — ^mber of the executive board of Hochtief, West Germany’s largest 

astruction company and a permanent adviser on Hermes’ export- 
ance committee. “But Hermes’ flexibility only applies to countries 
'-—'sere risk hasn’t materialized yet” 

rhe French, on the other hand, are continuing to grant export credits 
.. . . 3 guarantees on financing where Britain and West Germany are not 
... Ve are more open than others,” says a French official, “We are 
.„ ' itmuing to provide credits to these markets even if at a slower pace.” 
' a result, large West German companies that can no longer get suitable 

• Vi urance coverage from Hermes, are using their French subsidiaries to 
-v.; better export-credit terms. 

' ome export agencies are taking steps to reduce costs. If that does not 
1 mean that their risk policy has changed, it may mean a lower volume 
credits and insurance granted either because the credit terms are not as 
ractive to the exporter, as in the case of West Germany, or to the buyer, 
in the case of Italy. 

Hermes recently increased the fees exporters have to pay as part of 
ir financing cost Hie fee for an 8-year contract rose to about 7* 4 
cent of the value of the total contract from 3 to 4 percent “We wiD 
k to increase our price,” says Mr. Peipeis, “or go further down in our 
: rrflt margin. So maybe Homes win get higher fees but less business.” 
•- - : st German exports, as a result, could be more expensive. 

rhe Italian Treasury is discouraging export financing in lire and 
.. . xiuraging it in dollars. It is cheaper for the I talian Treasury as a 

‘ -ereigp borrower to obtain dollars at wholesale rates and lend them to 
- ' torters than it is to borrow lire at 22-percent interest and rdend them 
l rate of 914 to 1214 percent Although Italian exporters like being paid 

- dollars, some of tbor buyers do not like borrowing dollars on contracts 


By Henry Tanner 

International Herald Tribune 

STUTTGART — Moio Meter AG, which 
once was known for its precision mechanics, 
now makes highly sophisticated instrument 
panels for Mercedes-Benz, BMW and Volks- 
wagen automobiles. 

The company's increasing move into high- 
technology production signals a trend that 
has breathed new life into southern West 
Germany at a lime when the heavy industries 
of the north are still stru g glin g to shaln* off 
the effects of world recession. 

Today, one-fourth of the value of Moto 
Meter’s production consists of microelec- 
tronic components. Much of the work done 
by the 925 employees goes into processing 5 
million of the tiny gadgets every month: 
fitting and integrating them, welding them, 
testing them and designing new uses. 

Japanese robots and sophisticated comput- 
ers nave been installed in the plant in Leon- 
berg, near Stuttgart. A score of electronics 
specialists have been added to the staff. The 
managing director, Rolf Berner, has a doctor- 
ate in physics; his predecessor was a business- 
man by tr ainin g. 

Mr. Berner predicts that within a few years, 
the last moving pans mil have vanished from 
automobile control panels — there will be no 
more needles on speedometers or tachome- 
ters — and Moto Meter’s entire production 
will be of electronic parts. 

Bizerba, another medium-sized precision 
mechanics firm in the area, produces elec- 
tronic scales that butchers and other mer- 
chants use to weigh merchandise and calcu- 
late its The company has gone from 
producing - mechanical product to a fully 
dec ironic one over a period of a few years. 

The structural conversion of these two 
companies is typical of what is happening in 
the Stuttgart area and the rest of the state of 
Baden-Wfirtemberg. as well as in Bavaria, 
and particularly in the industrial agglomera- 
tion around Munich. 

The southern area, once West Germany’s 
most backward region, is racing ahead of the 
north, the traditional industrial heartland, in 
what economic writers here call “the race of 
the regions." 

Baden-Wunemberg bas the lowest unem- 
ployment rate of any state in the country — 
less than 6 percent, well below the national 
average of 10.2 percent. By contrast, the job- 
less rate in the northern port city of Bremen, 






kKM 1 





AMC Earned 
$7.4 Million 
In 4th Quarter 


A Moto Meter employee works at a spooling machine. 


and in the state of the same name, is above 12 
percent. 

Baden-Wunemberg also boasts the great- 
est number of new businesses, many of them 
in the high-technology field, according to 
Lothar SpSth. the state premier. 

“We don’t have the structural problems 
that the northern industries have; we are 
diversified and ready to adapt to new tech- 
nologies.'' said Mr. Spfltb. 

Several research institutes have warned 
that West Germany is in danger of missing 
“the second industrial revolution” and losing 
out to competitors in Japan and the Uni led 
Slates in high-technology industries. The ex- 
tent of the danger is a matter of dispute. But 
no one denies that it exists. 

“We are behind in the development of 
microprocessors and other electronic compo- 
nents, and this is beginning to affect produc- 
tion and profits." said Horst Rieger of the 
Stuttgart Chamber of Industry and Trade. 

The problem, he said, is that West German 
high-technology companies that use micro- 
electronic components in their production 
process or as pan of their finished product 


are forced to import the pans, as Moto Meter 
does. That adds to the cost of their product, 
thus cutting profits and making the company 
dependent on the whims of foreign suppliers 
and markets. 

One industrialist described how he buys 
microelectronic components — “Here there 
and everywhere,” often on a “spot market” 
when producers are underbidding each other. 
It is an unnerving way of procuring crucial 
raw materials, he said. 

Small users of microelectronic components 
say the situation could change only if Sie- 
mens AG and Robert Bosch GmbH, the two 
West German giants, derided to gear up for 
long-term competition with the Americans 
ana the Japanese. There is no evidence that 
the two companies are willing to make the 
necessary investments, a consultant said. 

He added that small West German firms 
using highly sophisticated electronic compo- 
nents in their products are managing to hold 
their own in “some special comers" of the 
international market 

As an example that innovation has not 
(Coo tinned on Page 13, CoL 4) 


77ir Associated Press 

SOUTHFIELD, Michigan — 
American Motors Corp. said Tues- 
day that it earned S7.4 million in 
the fourth quarter of 1983. follow- 
ing 14 consecutive quarterly losses. 

The results, in contrast to a loss 
of $2.9 million in the 1982 quarter, 
came on a 51-percent increase in 
sales, to Sl.l billion from S729 mil- 
lion. 

However. AMC said it had a loss 
of $146.7 million for all 1983, nar- 
rower than the $ 1 53.5-million loss 
of a year earlier. Sales for the year 
were S3.3 billion, a 38-percent gain 
from 1982. 

The report showed AMC sharing 
in what has become the U.S. auto 
industry’s most profitable year 
ever. 

AMCs performance was bol- 
stered by the $190-million sale of 
its AM General Corp. truck-mak- 
ing subsidiary last year to LTV 
Corp. and the $51-million sale of 
AMCs headquarters bunding. 

AMC is 46.6-percent owned by 
the French state-owned automaker 
RenaulL 

AMC produces the Renault Alli- 
ance and its hatchback derivative, 
the Renault Encore, which have 
been selling well. Last year was 
AMCs best sales year in seven 
years. But Jos6 Dedeurwaerder, 
AMCs president, said in an inter- 
view last month that AMCs future 
is threatened by companies that 
make trigger, more profitable cars 
and that AMC would develop such 
a car itself. 

A steel industry journal last week 
said AMC was preparing to assem- 
ble a bigger car, tire Renault R-25, 
in the United States and would 


bring it out for tire 1986 model 
year. 

General Motors Corp. and Ford 
Motor Co. already have reported 
record 1983 earnings of $3.73 bil- 
lion and $1.67 billion, respectively. 
The combined total comes to about 
$5.6 billion — also a record for the 
industry. 

Chrysler Corp. is scheduled to 
report its results this week. 

AMC reported total losses of 
nearly half a billion dollars from 
1980 through 1982. 

Its sales rose about 71 percent 
from 1982 to 1983, and the compa- 
ny boosted its market share by 1 
percentage point, to 2.B percent. 

AMC sold an estimated 192,744 
cars last year, up from 1 12,433 in 
1982 and the best since the 274,640 
sold in 1976. 

Paul Tippett, AMCs chairman, 
called 1983 a “watershed" in which 
the company introduced its first 
new line of Jeeps in 20 years, 
brought back all its laid -off Toledo, 
Ohio, Jeep workers and hired more 
expanded its markets in Latin 
America and struck a joint venture 
deal for the production of Jeeps in 
China, beginning with 20,000 this 
year. 

But it also was a year in which 
AMC stopped making cars of its 
own design in the United States. 
The company now designs and 
makes Jeeps in Toledo. Ohio, and 
assembles the Renault Alliance and 
Renault Encore subcompacts in 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

“The credit for this year of 
achievemon must go to our em- 
ployees. our unions, our suppliers, 
our dealers and our partners at Re- 
nault," Mr. Tippett said. 


NYSE Falls Sharply in Slow Session 


m □ouara.iiiscoeapCTior toe Italian treasury as a United Press international million shares, down from 773 mil- reported record earnings, was 

wer to obtain dollars at wholesale rates and lend them to NEW YORK — The New York lion traded Friday, was the slowest third, off l Vi to 36V*. General Mo- 
t is to borrow lue at 22-percent interest and rdend than Stock Exchange, already worried since 71 J million changed hands ton fell 1 to 67% and Chrysler % to 
o 12% po-cem. Although Italian exporters like bang paid about high interest ratej skidded Jan. 3. The market was closed 26%. 

°T thor buyers do not like borrowing dollars on contracts Tuesday in 1984’s second slowest Monday for President's Day. A rri/inn ikn mintnA HaaLc ACA 


. nore than 8 years because of tire currency risk, 
kn Italian official said the policy has caused' a problem with Algeria, 
ich is a major buyer of Italian goods and services and does not want to 


’e to repay its credits in dollars. But, so far, the Italian Treasury is 
’uding firm on its dollar policy. ■ 

Vs would be expected, the rising costs at the government-sponsored 


: policy, 
the risin 


Mining issues were among the 
stronger stocks as bullion prices 
rose on international exchanges, in- 


“Tbe slow trading at this stage is 
almost encouraging,” said Michael 
Metz of Oppenheuner & Co. “It 
shows selling pressure has eased 


ort programs have prompted even more intensive discussions of ways v,veo 

rad i ire their financi al burdens. Hiere have been the usual calk for The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
vate organizations to take on more of the business, but this option is which fluctuated at the outset. 


cheating inflation fears have re- “P - } dtink institutions are ready tp 
yjvcd begin buying, Mr. Metz said. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 101 

I™*™ « fearful 

niiTi government, which earlier this 
at 1 , 1 -4.7 1 reponed a larger- than-ex- 

,7' , pected 0.6 percent rise in consumer 

The Dow. which lost 6.07 Friday, prices, trill report a disturbing in- 
has skidded 24 JO tbe past four crease in producer prices Friday. 


- • 


,-laring “unnaieral disarmament” in die war for export markets. . 
)ne British official says that the safest approach is a multilateral one. 
Tie multilateral approach to export credits is enshrined in what is 
»wn as the “consensus agreement” among mig'or non -Communist 
ustrial nations. Tbe latest version, completed last autumn, managed to 
rales on such credits more closely to market levels. But it was 
mnpHshed only after long, difficult months of negotiations. 

■or now, (be export agencies seem to be getting the political support 
j need to keep on subsidizing their operations. The political principle 
ns to be that pressure to cut subsidies subsides when interest rates 

ritain is such a case. In December 1982, the British Treasury pub- 
(Continued on Page 13, CoL 3) 

CURRENCY RATES 

Lota interbank rates an Feb. 21 . excluding fees. _ 

id fixings for Amsterdam, Brussels, Milan, Paris. New York rates at 4£0 pm EST. 


sesskms and 147.33 since the first 
week in January. 


AT&T was the most active 
NYSE-listed issue, off 9k to 16*. 


Tbe Dow transportation average Imnos Ltd. of England rejected a 
lost 5.78 to 49633 and the Dow $65-million AT&T takeover bid. 


utilities average shed 0.05 to 
124.61. 


Among the regjonals, Ameritecb 
lost ft to 67%, Bell Atlantic ft to 
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Declines topped advances 1,070- 7 lft, BellSouth ft to 93H. NYNEX 
546 among the 2,010 issues traded. % to 61 14, Pacific Telesis 14 to 5714 
The Big Board volume of 71.9 and U S West % to 60. Southwesi- 

era Bell was unchanged at 6044. 

A Baxter-Travenol was the second 

To Our Headers most active issue, off 144 to 1814. 

Be ginning in this edition, Busi- The company raised its dividend to 
ness People will appear twice a 814 cents a share from 7 cents but 
week. Wednesday and Friday, in- expects lower first-quarter earn- 
side tbe financial section. Today’s ings. 

column is on Page 14. Ford Motor Co., which last weds 


tors fell 1 to 67% and Chrysler % to 
26%. 

Among the mining stocks. ASA 
Ltd. rose! Vi to 62%, Campbell Red 
Lake ft to 28%. Homes lake ft to 
334k, Newmoni I* to 47*. Heda 
iVk to 21. Sunshine ft to 13ft and 
Callahan 4k to 23ft. 

IBM. which introduced some 
new computer products, fell 4k to 
1094k. Among the other high-teeb- 
nology issues, Sanders Associates 
lost 244 to 3644, Teledyne 2ft to 
157ft, Motorola 2ft to 112ft, Con- 
trol Data 14k to 354k, General In- 
strument 2 to 26 and NBI 14k to 
224k. 

ROLM Corp. jumped 24k to 
384k. ROLM began buying back 3 
million of its own shares at $41 
apiece. 

Gulf Oil, a 3-point loser last 
week, shed 14k to 524k. 

Katy Industries, subject of take- 
over speculation the past year, 
plunged 444 to 19. The company 
said it knew of no reason for the 
activity in its stock. 

Loews Corp., which had fourth- 
quarter earnings of $7 JO a share, 
up from $5.02 a year earlier, rose 
5ft to 197. Loews declared a 2 ft- 
for-1 stock spliL 


Dollar and Gold 
Gain on Tensions 
Over Gulf War 

United Press International 

NEW. YORK — Concern 
that the Iran-Iraq war could 
dose a key oil route helped to 
boost tbe dollar Tuesday and 
pushed the price of gold sharply 
higher. But the dollar gave back 
some of the gains in New York. 


Bankers Say Pledges 
Arrive on Mexico Loan 


The dollar was bid higher 
Monday in Europe when the 
New York markets were dosed 
for a holiday and rose again 
Tuesday in response to tensions 
over Lebanon and the Iran-Iraq 
war. dealers said. 

In London, where the pound 
eased Monday, the dollar 
dosed at $1.4447, almost un- 
changed from Monday’s 
$1.4455. But in Frankfurt, tbe 
dollar dosed at 2.7035 DM. al- 
most 2 pfennigs above Mon- 
day’s close. In Paris, die dollar 
closed at 8.3560 francs, up from 
8.2915 Monday. 

In New York, the dollar 
closed at 2.6998 DM, up from 
2.6818 Friday. 

In London gold finished ai 
$388 JO an ounce, up from 
$385.45 Monday. 


By Karen W. Arenson 

New York Times Soviet 


fust-quarter projections from 
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™ 7 . Robert Essen of Eggert Eco- 

NEW YORK Only a month uqjjuc E nterprises, whimconducts 
ago there was a toning down of jacmthly surveys of economic fore- 


economic forecasts as a stream of ^d, “Everything we looked 
data seemed to suggest that the ^ ^ January was just a shade bet- 
U.S. economy was slowing. Now than we had exnected. Auto 


Inc., a brokerage bouse, said, “The high in January, so the figures seem 
slock market is so weak that I feel it to be legitimate,” Mr. Ratajczak 
is compelling evidence thaL some- said. “The lending institutions have 
thing is happening out there, even shifted the interest-rate risk on 
though the economy looks strong." mortgages onto the buyer. But now 
For now. however, the economy ^ 8^8 » up-front dis- 
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the emphasis is being reversed. sales were one sigIial of thc 
Last month, economists were strength. Housing was another, 
looking at data that showed that And color-television sales were at 
retail sales rose a paltry 0.1 percent an aO-time record." 
in December. Industrial produc- Mr. Eggot said he expects to lift 
lion, meanwhile, slowed to an an- his forecast for the 1984 GNP to 
nual growth rale of 6 J percent, 5.4 percent, from 5 3 percent, and 
down from 9 percent in November he looks for the average forecast 
and well below July's 31 percent, from the 45 economists be surveys 
Overall economic activity, as monthly to edge up from 5.2 per- 
measured by the inflation-adjusted 

gross national product, was also Strong growth would seem to be 
more subdued than expected. Early healthy for an economy still facing 
reports indicated thal it gained high unemp loyment and relatively 
only 43 percent in thefoorth quar- ]Q*y capacity utilization. 
let of 1983, compared with 7.6 per- But the thought disturbs some 
cent in the third quarter and 9.7 analysts, including many on Wall 
percent in the second quarter. Street. Their concern, which is 
All the data a month ago seemed widespread but by no means uni- 
to point to a slackening economy, v^rsal, is that economic vigor cot/n- 
But a recent barrage of stronger- bined with growing federal budget 
than-expected economic data is deficits will swell credit demand. 


monthly surveys of economic fore- though the economy looks strong." mortgages onto the buyer. But now 
casts, said, “Everything we looked For now, however, the economy tbe J p *** an up-front dis- 
ai in January was just a shade bet- seems to be showing signs of con- count lo compensate for mat- 
ter than we bad expected. Auto tinued life. The economic data are As for employment, be noted: 
sales were one signal of the not as exuberant as six months ago. “it’s not that we have so many 
strength. Housing was another, hut neither are they so anemic as to extra people working; it's that the 
And color-tekviskm sales were at suggest that the recovery is in any payroll work week is up four-tenths 
an aO-thne record." danger of dying. Tbe consensus of 'an hour. That means more in- 

Mr. Eggot said he expects to lift amo ng economists seems lo be that come and more spending." 
his forecast for the 1984 GNP to the economy is continuing to grow Mr. Ratajczak does not expea 
5.4 percent, from 5 J percent, and at a solid pace. February to look as strong as Janu- 
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All the data a month ago seemed widespread but by no means uni- 
to point to a slackening economy, v^rsal, is that economic vigor coro- 
But a recent barrage of stronger- bined with growing federal budget 
than-expected economic data is deficits will swell credit demand, 
tilting sentiment back the other forcing interesi rates up. 
way, bolstering perceptions that a related prospect envisions the 
the economy is continuing to grow Federal Reserve Board tightening 
at a steady pace and that it has not xnonetazy policy to avoid an over- 
been sharply tinned in. heated economy, also stalling the 

Among indicators fm January recovery, 
that have caught economists’ alien- Edward S. Hyman Jr., chief 

tion are the 15-percent rise in tons- economist at Cyrus J. Lawrence 

ing starts, the Li-percent gain in 

personal income, the 23-percent 

jump in retail sales and the 1.1- WjSSS^^SSSSSSSST 
percent suige in industrial produc- QM Qpfioil* 

Furthermore, the GNP figure for em ** ^ 

the fourth quarter was revved up- ^ 

ward to 4.9 percent from the pre- 3m lz ijsh^o mmmd 

ummary percenL & 2m 250 650 aa 

“The January' numbers arc com- 433 up. am I 375 525 

ing in exceedingly strong," Edward a* > xaxan 

H. Boss Jr- said vice president and vklwira W kite Weld Q.A 

senior financial economist at Con- 

linen tai Illinois Bank in Chicago. ^ji (^q j a swftzoiMd 
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“The economy is doing quite ary. “HI be shocked if tbe February 
wdl,” said Moms Coben, an eco- numbers are anywhere near Janu- 
nonuc consultant in Hackensack, ar/s,” be said. Despite this, he now 
New Jersey, who expects the first looks for 6-percent annual growth 
half of 19$4 to be strong, with eco- in the current quarter, up from his 
nonuc growth of 5 percent to 6 previous estimate of “5-pJas.” He 
percent. “My major concern now is said, “It’s just going to be a very 
that the second half may be stron- strong quarter.” 
ger than I thought, though I am not Given the economy’s apparent 
changing my forecast yeL” continuing strength, why did the 

Donald Ratajczak,' director of economy just a month ago look so 
tbe economic-forecasting project at much weaker? Econotrusts offer 
Georgia State University, also various explanations, including 
finds the signs of activity unpres- weather and quirks in government | 
sive. spending. 

Housing sales have been stronger Mr. Ratajczak, for example, 
than be anticipated. “December points out mat bad weather- de- 
sales were up a ton, and they stayed pressed December sales, particular- 


LOREAL 

1983: INCREASE IN THE ORDER OF 24% 

IN TURNOVER AND TRADING RESULTS 

The consolidated turnover of L'OREaL amounted to 13,500 million French 
francs for the tracing year 1983, against 10,880 mfflion French francs for the 
1 987 trading year, this being an increase of 24%. 

Using comparative data, that is, at identical exchange rates and on the bass 
of the same consolidated companies, the increase was 17.2%. 

Although if is slid too early to come to a definitive assessment, profit before 
tax and pextiapation should be in the order of 1,200 million Frendi francs, 
against 978 million French francs in 1982, Hxs being a progression approxi- 
mately equivalent to that of the increase in turnover. 


United Press International 

NEW YORK — Pledges for a 
new, $3.8-bfllion low-interest loan 
that Mexico is requesting for its 
foreign-exchange needs in 1984 still 
are coining in daily, banking 
sources said Tuesday. 

Banks in the United States. Ja- 
pan and Europe agreed in principle 
to the loan in December. Mexico’s 
overall refinancing of S23 billion in 
debt falling due August 1982 
through December 1984 was com- 
pleted last year and the signing of 
the 27 separate agreements com- 
prising the restructuring has been 
virtually completed. 

An initial $3 billion in commit- 
ments to the new loan, mostly from 
large banks worldwide, came in al- 
most immediately and sources on 
the bank committee said telexes are 
bang received daily. Total commit- 
ments now stand at more than $3.2 
billion. 

William R. Rhodes, a Citibank 
vice president who is co-chairman 
of the bank committee for Mexico, 
has said he expects the loan will be 
signed by the end of February. 

The proposed loan will cany an- 
nual interest of lft percentage 


. Economy 

ly in such sectors as restaurants, 
food stores and refining 
Echoing a complaint voiced by 
several economists, he added, 
“People arc trying to read too much 
into each monthly wiggle.” 

To Mr. Cbhen, one source of the 
December weakness may have 
been that the Commodity Credit 
COrp.'s net purchase of farm crops 
fell almost $4 billion, depressing 
GNP growth by 1 percent. “Such 
swings are likely to be reversed fair- 
ly quickly," be said. 

But there are still some dissent- 
ers who argue that increasing pessi- 
mism is more justified than increas- 
ing, optimism. 

Gen von der Linde, chief econo- 
mist at Donaldson, Lufkin & Jen- 
rette, said, “My conviction is that 
the economy slowed much more in 
January than the data show." 

High interest rates, he contend- 
ed, are taking more of a toll on the 
economy than is generally realized. 


points above the prevailing Lon- 
don interbank offered rate or lft 
percentage points above the U.S. 
prime rate, at the lender's option. 

The comparable pricing for the 
S5-billioii loan to Mexico in early 
1983 was 2ft percentage points 
above Libor and 2ft percentage 
points over U.S. prime and reflects 
Mexico’s progress in implementing 
its adjustment program, Mr. 
Rhodes said. 

The new rates will reduce Mexi- 
co’s interest payments by about 
$35 million a year, bankers said. 

Peru also received a lower inter- 
est rate in a rescheduling package 
signed Feb. 8 totaling $2.6 billion 
that included debt falling due 
through July 1985. Peru did not 
request a new loan. 

Peru’s interest rate on the refi- 
nancing of debt was lft percent 
above Libor or lft percentage 
points over prime, down from 2ft 
points and 2 points, respectively, 
on its 1983 refinancing. 
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yielded the Wtoving 
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IN 1980: +165% 

IN 1981: +137% 
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as at 

FEBRUARY 16, 1984 
EQUITY 
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$84,02&85 
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Moet-Hennessy 

1983: A 25 PERCENT INCREASE XN TURNOVER 


coupon Nd. 38. Maintaining this payment & the 1983 Irvel irilf in no w«y prejudice the 
bub the final dividend. 

The Boaid also noted die operations of the past year, which, with s provisional 
mratdidmpd turnover of 5.753 miffim Francs, show an inanar of 25 percent with 
1982. 

The champanK and wines sector has resumed its consicrdjj growth with u menus 
in vokane oflO 2 [ wm * and a turnover of 2^40 millio n Imnes— 2L4 percent more 
dan the previous year. 

The increase in the cogmr beaor is 6 perced for volume and - 3(12 percent tor tt u nov a 
for 1591 million Franca. 

Hie coosolithted sales tool in (be perfumes and cosmetics sector is now L420 imHittl 
Francs with increases of 21 percent for DIOR and 125 percent for ROC 
App earing fo r die fim time in die poop's mcsnlifotfri ac co unt is the turnover of 
ARMSTRONG NURSERIES in the USA. at a nine el 1(X> miOkm Franca. The 
reorganisation of the company in 1983 meant dm certain Operations were stopped hot 
orders obtained for 1981 show an bicrme co mp a re d with the previous fumeul year. 
The 1983 resdzs have not ya be to worked aw. bm it it certain that they will ahnw a 
marked increase compared with the prerions founds] year althoogh they wiH foil short 
of the very high peitcoLy increase of rise turnover. 
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Warner Says Net Fell 79% 
In Quarter, Atari Woes Cited 


Reuren 

NEW YORK — Warner Com- 
l nrumcations Inc. on Tuesday said 
its 1983 losses were partly jiftie to 
poor results by the company’s 
Atari subsidiary, which was hurt by 
problems in the video game and 
' home computer industries. 

The company reported fourth- 
quarter profits of $6.9 mflUon, a 79- 
perceat decline from the y ear-ear H- 
i er profits of $33 million. For the 
year, the company posted a loss of 
$417.8 million, after a 1982 profit 
. of $257.8 millidn. . 

Warner said its total debt at year 
; end was $824 millioa, down from 
SI .21 billion in the third quarter. 

It listed fourth-quarter revenue 

W. German Prices Rose OM 

Return 

WIESBADEN, West Germany 
— fbe index of West German pro- 
ducer prices rose 0.6 percent last 
month over December, and was 2.3 

■ percent higher than in January 
1983, the Federal Statistics Office 
said Tuesday. The index, base 

• 1980, showed year- on -year in- 
creases of 1.7 percent in December 

■ and 1.4 percent in November. 

. XOMPANT NOTES 

EU-Aqmtaine, the French state- 
controlled petroleum company, 
plans to raise about 1.5 billion 
francs ($180.91 million) through a 
1 -for- 10 rights issue, a company 
spokesman said. It will lift Etrs 
capital to just over a billion francs. 

Hercules Inc. of the United 
. States and Sumitomo Chemical Co. 
-Ltd. of Japan plan to set op a joint 
venture in the United States to pro- 
duce polyacrylonitrile precursor 
for use in carton-fiber production, 
Sumitomo said. Hercules, which 
makes carbon fiber, is currently 
supplied with precursors by Su- 
irika-Hercules Co, jointly owned 
ay Hercules and Sumitomo.- 

: Hospital Corp. of America, a hos- 
pital manager and owner, raised its 
quarterly dividend to 12% cents a 
share from 10 cents, payable April 
W. 

Kawasaki Heavy Industries Ltd. 
if Japan said it had signed an 
igreement with Cadam Inc. of Cal- 
fomia to set up a j cant-venture 
ompany, Garfam Services Co, in 
apan in April to develop and mar-, 
ct computer software. Gad am, 
iwned by Lockheed Corp, cur- 
=ntly sells software in Japan and 
outh Korea through Fujitsu Ltd. ■] 
od IBM Japan Ltd. for design ..j 
jnnected with the aerospace, stedj'-i 
utomobik and construction in* ] 
ustries. i 


as 51 .05 billion, off 10 percent from 
the year-earlier $1.16 billion. Reve- 
nue for the year was $3.43 billion, a 
14-pereem drop from $4.09 billion 
in 1982. 

. The company said it experienced 
strong showings in its film enter- 
tainment, recorded music and con- 
sumer products divisions, resulting 
in fourth-quarter operating income 
of $6.9 million. 

Warner said the consumer elec- 
tronics unit, which includes Atari, 
had fourth-quarter operating losses 
of SZ2 million, compared to a prof- 
it in the year-earlier period ofSl.2 
million. 

The Atari division turned in a 
much-improved performance in 
the fount quarter, after reporting 
large losses during the first nine 
months. 

Atari sales in the fourth quarter 
were aided by strong sales of the 
600 XL and 800 XL tome comput- 
ers, and of the 2600 video computer 
system and the 5200 supersyslem 
gome console. Warner said 

Warner said its Warner/ Amex 
division, operated as a joint venture 
with American Express Co., bad 
substantial losses, larger than had 
been expected 


. McGregor Corp., a. clothing 
laker, said in New York it re- 
dved tenders of about 4.15 million 


shares of toDeiries maker Faberge 
Inc., 95 percent of the stock out- 
standing, in response to its offer of 
$32- a share for up to 22 million 
shares. The offer expired Feb. 17. 

Nsshin Seed Co. of Japan said it 
will study the possibility of produc- 
ing about. 3,000 metric tons of 
stainless sted in China annually in 
a joint venture with the Tianjin city 
authority. 

Rofan Corp. of Santa Clara, Cali- 
fornia, a supplier of digital business 
communications systems, is offer- 
ing to buy three million of its shares 
at $41 each, starting Tuesday. The 
right to withdraw tendered shares 
wfll end March 6, and the offer wiD 
expire March 13. 

Trafalgar House PLC said the 
price of its acquisition of 50 per- 
cent of Gammon Hong Kong Ltd 
has been agreed on, as anticipated, 
at 200 million Hong Kong dollars 
($25.67 million). Trafalgar an- 
nounced in October that it was 
buying the stake in Gammon, a 
construction company, from Jar- 
dine, Matheson & Co. 

Volvo will recall about 30,000 
turbocharged vehicles, sold mainl y 
in the United States, Canada, Ja- 
pan and Puerto Rico, to adjust gen- 
erator cables to prevent their insu- 
lation systems from overheating, 
and about. 18,000 others to be ad- 
justed to prevent possible leakages 
of brake fluid a company spokes- 
man said in Gothenburg, Sweden. 


BHPSays Offer 
By Bell Frozen 

Reulm 

MELBOURNE — Bell Re- 
sources Lid's lender offer for 
16 million Broken Hill Propri- 
etary Co. shares has been frozen 
for two days by the Supreme 
Court of Victoria, a BHP 
spokesman said Tuesday, but 
Bell contested the claim. 

The offer was due to open at 
noon Melbourne time and bro- 
kers expected Bell Resources, a 
unit of Robert Holmes a j 
Court’s Bell Group LltL, to j 
quickly gain its objective, equal 
to about 46 percent of BHFs 
issued capital 

The spokesman said BHP ap- 
plied for an injunction and lie 
bearing was adjourned by con- 
sent for 48 hours, effectively 
freezing the offer until Thurs- 
day. But in Perth, Mr. 
Holmes a Court said the BHP 
spokesman had erred in saying 
that the offer had been frozen. 
He said that Bell had received 
six million acceptances so far to 
its tender offer. Bell had agreed 
not to register the shares after 
recording the receipt of accep- 
tance, be added. 

Credit Plans 
Deep in Red 

(Continued from Page 11) 

lished a report by a team or minis- 
try economists, led by Ian Byati 
deputy chief economic adviser. The 
report concluded that export subsi- 
dies are an inefficient way to pro- 
tect jobs and cost the taxpayer 
about £500 million a year. 

But now that the report has been 
matte public, according to British 
Treasury officials, two of the fac- 
tors that triggered it have been 
somewhat rectified: Interest rates 
generally have come down and the 
latest agreement among major in- 
dustrial nations on export credits 
brought lending fees more in line 
with market rates. ‘The decrease in 
interest rates and the new consen- 
sus — where consensus rates are 
tied to average bond rales automat- 
ically — does very well for stage 
one.” says a British Treasury offi- 
cial. 

International Herald Tribune 

Grumman Gels Contract 

Reuters 

BETHPAGE. New York — 
Grummah Corp. said it received a 
combined $ 160-million contract to 
manufacture 270 shipsets of thrust 
reverses for Guifstream Aerospace 
Corp. and Fokker of the Nether- 
lands. 
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Brazil Tried to Persuade the U.S. 
To Drop Penalty Duties on Steel 


Washington Post Service 

SAO PAULO. Brazil — Senior 
Brazilian officials tried last week to 
persuade the Reagan administra- 
tion to drop high -penalty duties on 
steel imports in exchange for a Bra- 
zilian agreement to limit steel sales 
to the United States. 

The 27.7-percem tariff on plate 
and sheet steel was imposed two 
weeks ago, after the U.S. Com- 
merce Department had ruled that 
Brazil had illegally subsidized its 
steel production. Officials in Sio 
Paulo said the tariff would remove 
Brazil’s competitive edge in the 
U.S. market. 

The dispute comes at a time 
when commercial relations be- 
tween the United States and Brazil 
are at a low point. 

Brazil wants to maintain its fa- 
vorable trade balance with the 
United States in order to gain hard 
currency to pay interest on its ex- 
ternal debt But the Reagan admin- 
istration Is under increasing do- 
mestic pressure to control imports. 

After the Brazilian officials held 
talks last week in Washington with 
lop trade officials, Brazil's com- 


merce and industry minister. Ca- 
mik> Peona, vowed that his country 
would export 1.2 million tons of 
steel to the United States this year, 
with or without a tariff. 

Dieso Asendo. the U.S. ambas- 
sador in Sio Paulo, disputed that 
figure, saying the figure is likely to 
be closer 'to 900,000 ions. The cur- 
rent figure is about 1 million tons. 

Steel exports to the United 
States bring about 513 billion a 
year to the Brazilian economy. Of- 
ficials in Sao Paolo said those sales 
are crucial to keeping Brazil’s 
pledge to the International Mone- 
tary Fund to achieve a 59-billion 
unde surplus this year. 

This surplus would go toward 
the $ 11-billion interest payments 
due to be paid this year to financial 
institutions in the industrialized 
world and multilateral lending in- 
stitutions. 

Of the nation’s $1 00-billion ex- 
ternal debt, about $7.7 billion has 
been invested in steelworks operat- 
ed by the stale-owned Siderbras. 

Mr. Penna. the commerce and 
industry minister, said Brazil’s 
modern mills can produce quality 


sted at 60 percent of U.S. prices, 
but added, “they won’t buy, be- 
cause it creates unemployment in 
Pittsburgh.’’ 

Mr. Penna said that Brazil has no 
choice but to repay its foreign debt 
in goods and services. 


U S West Forming 
Management Firm 

United Press International 
OMAHA. Nebraska — US 
West Tuesday announced forma- 
tion of a national telecommunica- 
tion s- management company to 
provide U.S. companies with sys- 
tems installation, maintenance, en- 
gineering and consulting services. 

interline Communications, a 
subsidiary of U S West, is to be 
based in Omaha. U S West, a 515- 
biBjon bolding company created tty 
the break-up of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co„ also is the 
parent company of Mountain Bell, 
Northwestern Bell and Pacific 
Northwest BeQ as well as several 
unregulated subsidiaries. 


Southern Germany Moving Into High Tech 


(Continued from Page 11) 
vanished in West Germany, he 
died the recent invention of the 
TJthotripterr a device that uses 
shock waves to destroy kidney 
stones and reduce them painlessly 
to fine particles without physical 
contact with ihe patient. The device 
was developed by Domier, the avi- 
ation manufacturer in Friedrichs- 
hafen on Lake Constance, ft came 
on the market last year. About 20 
of the Sl-million units are in use in 
West German hospitals, and deliv- 
eries to other countries have begun. 

Mr. Spfith. the Baden-Wurtem- 
berg premier, is credited with hav- 
ing recognized the emerging high- 
tech gap and having moved quickly 
to narrow iL 

He has established research in- 
stitutes for microelectronics, data- 
processing and molecular biology, 
each attached to a university. 

In an interview, he spoke proud- 
ly of having persuaded leading in- 
dustrialists to set up a financing 
foundation and to pledge (he 60 
million Deutsche marks ($22.4 mil- 
lion) needed for the microelectron- 
ics institute. The money for the 
other institutes has also been 
pledged, he said. 

Eventually the institutes will fi- 
nance their own operations 
through income from research as- 
signments conducted for industrial 
companies. 

The state has named a former 
university president as its delegate 
for technology. His task includes 
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What do Wall Street 
and the Atlantic Ocean 
have in common? The 
time it takes to cross 
them with a page of text. 

By using our com- 
puter-typesetting and 
communications link 
with the London-based 
Burrup Mathieson & 
Company Ltd., we can 
transmit camera-ready 
copy at phenomenal 
speeds. Today, across 
the Atlantic. Tomorrow, 
across the Pacific to ihe 
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Far East and Australia. 

If your company is in- 
volved with international 
financial transactions, 
including multinational 
groups of shareholders, 
investors and advisors, 
contact us for more 
information. 

As of 1983, Burmps 
and Pandick had spent 
130 years in the financial 
printing business. 

In 1984, we’re both a 
year older. And light- 
years faster. 
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the creation of a network of coun- 
seling services for aspiring high- 
tech entrepreneurs. 

A leading consultant, however, 
said that while Mr. Sp&th is creat- 
ing a favorable climate for high- 
technology development, the deci- 
sive push can come only from the 
central government in Bonn, in the 
form of a reduction of the present 
56-percent tax on capital profits. 

This is a frequently heard de- 
mand. .Another is that the West 
German stock market be reorga- 
nized along U.S. lines to give indus- 
trialists access to risk capital At 
present, it is said, a company can 
register only by going through a 
bank, which can take three years. 

Ironically, southern West Ger- 
many is in a favorable position to 
respond to the high-technology 
challenge because of some initial 
disadvantages. It has neither the 
raw matar iak nor the proximity to 
the ocean that provided a boost for 
the heavy industries of the north. 

After World War IL (he north- 
ern industries were given priority 
because tfaeirproducts were needed 
in the rebuilding of the country. 

Out of necessity, the southerners 
became artisans and developed 
small and medium-sized enter- 
prisesilevoted to high-quality, pre- 
cision work. A tradition of flexibili- 
ty and openness to change grew up. 


In addition, the automobile in- 
dustry, which long ago sunk its 
roots in southern Germany, proved 
more oisis-resistanl than the steel 
mills and shipyards of the north. 

“Everyone wants a car, even the 
unemployed, but not everybody 
buys a boat," said a smiling Mr. 
Berner of Moto Meter. 

Unit of Peugeot 
Broke Even in ’83 

Reuters 

PARIS — Peugeot SA’s Talbot 
Motor Co. subsidiary is likety to 
report that it broke even in 1983. A 
company spokesman said that 
earnings for the second half would 
be about the same as the £154 
million ($2 2 million) it earned be- 
fore taxes in the first half. 

The spokesman confirmed re- 
ports that Peugeot has resumed 
talks with the British government 
on an aid request for its investment 
program at the Talbot plant in Ry- 
ton, near Coventry. 

But the spokesman said the tufts 
are merely a continuation of earlier 
ones that were interrupted when 
Peugeot management bad to con- 
centrate on the violent strikes at 
Talbot’s Poissy plant near Paris in 
December and January. 



Strategic expansion overseas, sustained domestic growth. 

NBK:1983,AYEAR Of SATISFACTORY 
ACHIEVEMENTS AND STRONG PERFORMANCE I 


per cent on the previous years (gureofKD 2321 mifipn. 

• Dertand and Tima Deposits and «her accounts, nefudmg contingencies, 
totalled KD 2.476 m*on, 14 per oare higher than die 1982 year end figure. 

• Loans and dacoums also increased W per cent, reflecting tne Bank's 
conservative lending policy 

• Shamftotdeitf equity grew fmm KD 137 rrtfon in 1982 to KD 163 mHion at yew 
end. 1983 as a result a improved profit performance, additions to reserves and 
bonus shares issued in 1963. Substantial transfers were also made to inner 
reserves wtach now stand at a level more than adequate » meet any contingency 
whch may arise. 

• For the period under raviewi ttw Board has recommended an increase of 20 per 
cent in paid-up capital equivalent to a toted of 9.219.349 shares, dstrfculad on the 
basis of one new share for Bech Uve held on record u 31 St December 19B3. 

• Declared nrt profln lor 1983 amounted to KD 23 mfflon attar making all 
necessary previsions. This o an increase oM5 per cant on Ihe 1982 figure. 


“In spite of the difficult economic developments 
overshadowing both local and international 
financial markets, It Is a particular pleasure to be 
abfe to report the strong performance of NBK in 
1983. The Banlfc leadership in the market, coupled 
with Its reputation for providing professional 
services of the highest quality has enabled it to 
achieve its objectives in terms of market share, 
asset and Bability mix, and profitability.*” 

Mohamad Abdul Mohsin Ai Kharafi - Chairman 

• TheBanhs iota I assets af year end were KD 2.64 7 mdfexi. an increase of M 
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A Morgan Takes Lead Role 
For Morgan Grenfell in U.S. 


Morgan Grenfell & Co„ the Lon- 
don-based merchant bank, has ap- 
pointed John A. Morgan chairman 
and a member of the board of Mor- 
gan Grenfell Inc., its subsidiary in 
New York. 

Mr. Morgan. 53. is a great-great 
grandson of Junius Spencer Mor- 
gan. one of the founders of Morgan 
Grenfell's predecessor firm. J.S. 
Morgan & Co. His great-grandfa- 
ther and his grandfather, both 
named J.P. Morgan, built Morgan 

Koning Is Proposed 
As Grundig Chairman 

Herman Koning will be nomi- 
nated as chairman of Grundig AG 
if the West German Cartel Office 
approves Philips NV s bid to raise 
its stake in the consumer-electron- 
ics concern to 31.6 percent from 
24.5 percent, effective April 1. 

Mr. Koning. 59. is chairman of 
AUgeroeine Deutsche Philips In- 
dustrie GmbH, the West German 
holding company for Philips. He 
would succeed Max Grundig, the 
company's founder and chief. 


Bank into one of the leading banks 
of the early 1900s. His father was 
one of the founders of Morgan 
Stanley. 

“It’s more efficient to have a se- 
nior American as chairman of our 
New York operations." said Chris- 
topher Whittington, who is based in 
London and has been named exec- 
utive vice chairman of the New 
York unit. “And it never hurts to 
have a Morgan in there." said a 
London-based analyst 

Not only will Morgan Grenfdl 
be looking to bolster its mergers 
and acquisitions business in the 
United States, but it is “looking at 
things" like risk arbitrage, trading 
in U.S. government securities, ar- 
ranging industrial-revenue bonds, 
and domestic pension management 
in the United States, said Mr. 
Whitiiogioo. 

The company said that Mr. Mor- 
gan's post as chairman of Morgan 
Grenfell Inc. will be a non-execu- 
tive one and he will therefore con- 
tinue as senior partner of Morgan 
Lewis Githens &. Ahn. a New York 
investment banking firm he helped 
found in 1982. 


PanAmPosts 

Established 

Pan American World Air- 
ways has created an office of 
the’ chairman “in a move to 
streamline the company’s se- 
nior management organiza- 
tion." the New York-based car- 
rier said. 

The reorganization is effec- 
tive March I. The chairman’s 
office will be composed of C. 
Edward Acker, chairman and 
chief executive officer, and two 
vice chairmen — Gerald 1— 
Civaer, formerly executive vice 
president, finance, and Martin 
JL Shugrue Jr., formerly senior 
vice president, marketing. 

Mr. Shugrue. 43. joined Pan 
Am in 1968 as a pilot-flight en- 
gineer. He subsequently held 
executive posts in the person- 
nel. labor-relations and field 
marketing departments, includ- 
ing that of regional managing 
director for the United King- 
dom and Western Europe, 
based in London. Mr. Gitner, 
38, joined Pan Am in March 
1982 as senior vice president, 
marketing and planning, from 
People Express. 


Other Appointments 


EC Ministers Assail 
Protectionism in U.S. 


Andit George, a partner of Price 
Waterhouse & Partners, has been 
appointed special financial adviser 
to the Luxembourg government on 
financial matters relating to the re- 
structuring of the Luxembourg 
steel industry. Mr. George has been 
with Price Waterhouse & Partners 
since it was formed in early 1983. 
Before that he was with the French 
treasury and the international divi- 
sion of Societe Gentrale, before 
serving as director of finance and 
treasury at the European Invest- 
ment Bank from 1974 to 1982. 

E-K. Dei Bakker. chairman of 
the executive board of Nationale- 
Nederlanden NV. the Netherlands’ 
largest insurance group, will retire 
at the end of the year. Named to 
succeed him is T.C. Braakman. O. 
Haitink win become deputy chair- 
man of the executive board. 

Dow Chemical has appointed 
Frank P. Popofi a vice president 
Mr. Popofi, 49, will continue to 
serve as president of Dow Chemi- 
cal Europe, a post be has held since 
January 1981. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Dow board since Decem- 
ber 1982. Dow Europe is an operat- 
ing area of Lhe Midland, 
Michigan-based chemical concern 
that encompasses Eastern and 


Western Europe, the Middle East 
and Africa. Mr. Popoff is based at 
Dow Europe's headquarters in 
Horgen. near Zurich. 

Raymond Wright has been ap- 
pointed general manager of Na- 
tional Advanced Systans U.K~ 
succeeding John Clements who 
continues as vice president for 
Northern Europe. Mr. Wright was 
managing director of United Fi- 
nancial Services, a subsidiary of 
United Leasing PLC. a British leas- 
ing concern. National Advanced 
Systems, a unit of National Semi- 
conductor Corp_ is a supplier of 
IBM-compatible computer systems 
and related products. 

Andre de S&e has been appoint- 
ed to the board of Paris-based 
Charterhouse SA, which was 
formed in 1972 to provide develop- 
ment capital to private French 
companies. Charterhouse SA is 
owned by Charterhouse J. Roth- 
schild. 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York has appointed Rodney 
B. Wagner vice chairman of the 
credit-policy committee. He win 
oversee the bank's loan-portfolio 
management, including country 
limits, sovereign credit advisory. 


and the financial analysis depart- 
ment. In addition, Mr. Wagner will 
continue to work on senior banking 
assign mm is and special projects 
for clients in Asia, the Middle East 
and Africa. 

BAT Industries has appointed 
Sr Denis Moomdn and Dsrid-Jes- 
sd directors. Sir Denis is chairman 
and managing director and Mr. 
Jessel is deputy chairman of Eagle 
Star Holdings PLC, which recently 
was acquired by the London-based 
tobacco, retailing and paper con- 
cern. In addition, Patrick Sbeeby 
and Brum Garraway have been ap- 
pointed to the boards of Eagle Star 
Holdings and Eagle Star Insurance 
Co. Mr. Sheefay is chairman and 
Mr. Garraway deputy chairman of 
BAT. 

Aerospatiale, the French state- 
owned aerospace concern, has ap- 
pointed Midie! Thomas bud of the 
helicopter division, succeeding 
Francois Legrand. Succeeding Mr. 
Thomas as president and general 
director of SECA and Sogerma, 
units of Aerospatiale that special- 
ize in aeronautic maintenance, is 
Jacques HaMot. 

— BRENDA HAGERTY 
in London 


Roam 

BRUSSELS — The European 
Community Tuesday noted with 
“disquiet" what it called rising pro- 
tectionist pressures in the United. 
States. 

Its foreign ministers, meeting 
here, said in a statement that mea- 
sures under consideration in Wash- 
ington could affect $4.7 billion of 
EC exports to the United States. 

The statement was issued shortly 
after the ministers rejected French- 
led efforts to open proceedings in 
the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, which regulates world 
trade, to limit imports of US. cere- 
al substitutes. 

Diplomats said ministers con- 
tended that the EC could not warn 
the United States against breaking 
its free-trade commitments while 
pursuing protectionist measures of 
its own. 

They said the statement was 
meant to support President Ronald 
Reagan's anonprotectionist admin- 
istration in resisting strong pres- 
sures in this U.S. election year. 

The ministers' statement recog- 
nized that the Reagan administra- 
tion “has taken a firm stand against 
protectionist pressures," bat said 
the situation remained alarming. 


The statement noted 

• ul* l ur m asked w take nc- 
mgton had been ass«- , 

lion on imports including >teel. 
wine and machine tools- 
Hie ministers warned that U.S. 
action “could lead to a dangerous 
increase in trade rptnetjons and ro 
a rapid erosion of die open mula _ 
lateral trading system cm which 
world prosperity' depended. 

They also reminded Washington- 
of the ooniniiunem at 
W iltiam sbnrg summit to halt pn . 
Hedonism 2 nd reverse il p. v 1 
mantling trade barriers. , 

The diplomats said ministers' 
from Britain, West Germany and. 
the Netherlands were among others' 
who opposed issuing a tougher 

statement, fearing « might under- 
mine the ad minis tration's attempt' 
to stem protectionism. « 

They had earlier argued it was. 
untimely to lake action on conv 
gluten, a cheap cereal substitute 
used for animal feed. 

But the ministers agreed tlut the. 
ECs aim remained to stabilize 
ports of this product once the 
had reformed its largely protection-, 
ist cereals and dairy subsidies sys- 
tem. the diplomats added. 
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Sea 127 127Vj 135 125*. 

Dec 139V3 1394ft 137V* 137VS 

A tor 144 Vs 1461* 144 144 

Est Sales Prev.Sales IB. MB 

Prev. Dav Open int. 58786 of* 523 
CORN 

SAOQbu minimum- dollar* per burtial 


— JMft 
— jni* 
—34 


Mar 
May 
Jun 
Jul 
See 
Dec 
Mar 
MOV 
EsI. Soles 


May 

Jul 

Aug 

San 

Nov 

Jan 

Mar 


1181a Ilf 116V. 118V, 
122V, 1221* 120 12! 

32 72 72 31 

122 v* 122 V, 170ft 3211ft 
276% 197V, 2.95V* 197V. 
2301ft 2JH 2291ft 20»i 
290V* 193 209% 193 

295V* 290 IfSVt 1M 

Prov.Salrt 41,643 
Pr*v. Day Open int.199^41 up 378 
SOYBEANS 

5000 bu mini mum- dollars per bushel 
Mar 7.11 7.12 7.01 708% 

728 7-281* 7.17 726 

741 7,41 V* 7281* 737V* 

727 728V* 727 7241* 

720 720 7.12 

7,08 7.10 730V, 

720 721 7.131* 

724 724 725 

MOV 723 V* 727V* 722V* . _ 

Est Sales Prev.Sates 49009 

Prow. Day Open inf. 104566 up 479 
SOYBEAN MEAL 
100 tans- dollars per Ion 
Mar 19000 19000 1B7.I0 w.10 

MOV 19420 19420 NUO 19220 

Jul 19820 196-50 19520 196.10 

Aug 19920 19940 19850 19450 

Seo 19650 19650 19520 195.10 

OO I94-D0 19450 19100 19350 

Dec 19600 19600 19150 19450 

Jen 19680 19680 19550 19550 

Mar 19820 19650 19020 19650 

Esr. Sales Prev. Sales 11617 

Pro*. Day Open Inf. 55230 upZM 
SOYBEAN OIL 
60400 lbs- dollars per 100 lbs. 


7.16V* 

705V. 

7.17V* 

7201* 

7281* 


-40 ft 
—41 

—4114 
— 401* 

+ 00 % 

+401* 


—40 ’ft 
—27V* 
—27*. 

— mi 

—48 
— .06 
—461* 
—461* 
—261* 


—140 

—350 

—170 

—110 

—ISO 


Mar 

26A5 

2602 

2S02 

2600 

+01 

Mm 

2605 

2608 

MM 

2606 

—07 

Jui 

2608 

2630 

2601 

2609 

—09 

Aug 

2600 

2600 

2190 

2635 

—03 

Sep 


2575 

2S05 

2572 

+JQ 

Oct 

2500 

2470 

2300 


Dec 

2400 

24S0 

2440 

2470 

—10 

Jon 

2480 

2495 

2+63 

24.95 

—07 



Open HM* Low 

Settle 

Che. 

a 

13+70 13+30 1357S 

13175 

—08 

13X90 13X35 13X75 
13075 13000 13000 

13275 

—30 

Dec 

13000 

—75 


127 JO 12775 127 JO 

12733 


Est. Sale 



I Prev. Day Opera lirf. 9005 art 540 


SUGARWORLD 11 
1 1X000 Ibs^ cents per lb. 



Mar 

diS 675 4-55 

ATS 

+.15 

May 

672 7.10 602 

7.10 

+21 

Jul 

700 705 7 JO 

705 

+01 

Sep 

736 772 736 

770 

+.19 

Oct 

775 700 77S 

7.90 

+04 

Jan 

806 805 835 

&0S 

+.15 

Mar 

878 807 875 

806 

+01 

Mav 

80S 9.12 80S 

9.13 

+.13 

Jul 

900 903 936 

903 

+.10 

i Est. Soles 11735 Prev.Sales 12011 
| Prev. Day Open int. 78090 0 MJO 4 


COCOA 




\ )Q metric tom - spot ton 



Mor 

2425 2455 2365 

2377 

—67 


2357 2384 2296 

2296 

-88 

Jul 

2340 2399 2270 



Sep 

2328 2340 2265 

2265 

—84 

Dec 

2310 2325 2241 

2241 

— 86 


2315 2315 2240 

2240 

-80 





Est. Sotos 



Prev. Dav Open lilt. 26249 up 9 
ORANGE JUICE 
lino lb*- cents per Jbi 




16630 16650 16230 

16405 

+J0 


16X00 16X00 160.10 

16X50 


Jul 

16275 16X75 15930 

16135 

—30 

S«p 

16X30 16X30 15830 

161 JD 

—70 


16000 16000 15705 

KflM 

—1-55 


15575 15625 15+00 

15620 

—00 


15100 15120 15400 

153M 

—TO 


15500 155-30 15500 

15520 

-00 

Jul 

1S5J0 156-30 15500 

15500 

00 

Ext. Sales 

2000 Prev. Sotos 3050 


1 Prev. Dav Open Int. 11057 up 371 


II Metals ! 1 


Est. Salas Prow. Sates 16975 

Prev. Day Open Int. 51156 off 1 . 1ft] 
OATS 

5400 bu minimum- dollars per bushel 


Mar 

135 

135% 

131% 

133 % 

— 03ft 


1371b 

137% 

134 

135% 

-03ft 

Jul 

ITS 

170% 

138 

139ft 

—SO 

Sen 

171% 

172 

170 

170% 

—01% 

dec 

7.76 

176 

174 

ITS 

—01% 

Est. Sales 


Prev. 

Mm 

643 



Prev. Dav Open Int. 54S4 off 58 


Livestock 


CATTLE 

66400 Ua.- cents per lb. 

Apr 67.40 6645 6720 6677 

Jun 6680 6731 6670 6742 

Alia 64.10 6453 64.10 6440 

Oct 6340 M45 6220 6250 

Doc 4100 &L45 «OC 6140 

Feb 6340 6340 6127 4140 

Est. Sales 18236 Prev.Sales U75B 
Prev. Day Open int. 49445 off 1448 
FEEDER CATTLE 
44200 lbs.- cents per lb. 

Mar 70.40 71.13 7BJ0 7T40 

Apr 6920 6950 6920 *947 

May 6720 6725 <720 6745 

Aug 6695 6740 6625 6720 

fap 6640 6725 6640 67.05 

Oct 6625 6650 *620 6645 

Nay 6645 6720 6665 67.13 

Est Safes 1477 Prev. Salas ? 484 
Prev. Dav Open Int. 7299 up 58 
MOOS 

30407 2k.- cents per lb. 


+23 


+23 

+47 

+28 

+20 

+20 

+55 

+43 



<435 

4650 

4435 

4627 

+07 


51.10 

5X00 

51.10 

5205 


Jul 

sun 

5005 

5205 

5X80 

+J8 


5200 

5370 

5270 

5X32 

+35 

Oct 

5025 

JOBS 

5005 

5000 

+08 


5130 

5100 

5102 

51.90 

+00 

ESI. Sales 

6377 Prev.Sates 9054 


Prev. Dav Open inf. 333B1 up 546 


PORK BELLIES 









Feb 

6170 

4X50 

6108 

6222 

+0S 


6100 

6X90 

6105 

6232 

+.10 


ALSO 

6460 

6300 

6427 



6405 

6S0D 

6405 

*500 

+00 


*230 

6160 

4X50 

6302 

+.12 

Est. Sates 

ASM Prev.Sates 6362 


Prev. Day Open ini. 15071 up 96 




Food 


COFFEE C 

37400 ms.- cents per lb. __ 

Mar 14615 14740 14570 £74 -129 

May 14125 141.99 14 a 75 14023 —1.14 


U.S. Futures Prices Feb. 21 


COPPER 


Jul 

Sec 

Dec 

Jon 

Mar 

Mav 

Jul 


Est. Sales 10200 Prev.Sales 82*1 
Prev. Day Open lnt.104.906 
SILVER 

5000 tray ox- cents per trayaz. 

Feb 
Mar 


- cents per lb. 
6430 6430 

3430 

6430 

—00 

6S7S 

6575 

6435 

*475 

—80 

6635 

6635 

6505 

6505 

-30 

6605 

4700 

6600 

6A10 

— 30 

68J0 

68X5 

6725 

6705 

— 75 

67-70 

69 JO 

6866 

6875 

-05 

7130 

7175 

7036 

7075 

—80 

71 JC 

71.75 

7105 

710S 

-09 

7300 

7X00 

7275 

72JB 

—75 

7505 

7505 

7400 

7400 

—75 

75J0 

7 ±00 

7535 

7156 

—75 

7600 

7600 

7600 

7600 

—75 

BO0O 

8000 

7B-95 

78.95 

—35 


May 


Dec 

Jon 

Mar 

Jul 

5ea 

Dec 


9255 9255 9255 9155 
9310 9462 9112 9372 
9350 9350 9352 9352 
9494 952-0 9260 942.9 

Jul 9650 9674 9410 9592 

Sep 9812 9832 9600 9752 

10050 10082 9862 10007 
10002 10004 ran 10092 
10392 10392 10302 10269 
10732 10742 10552 10642 
10902 10904 18002 10842 
11252 11252 11172 11142 
Est. Sales 29200 Prev.Sales 30673 
Prev. Day Open Int. 67217 up 8 
PLATINUM 

SUrov at- dot len per Iter pc. 

Apr 39820 40000 39020 394.90 

Jul 40500 40620 39720 40140 

Oct 41220 41320 40720 40050 

Jan 42000 42020 42020 41570 

APT 42420 42420 42420 43420 

Est. Sales 2268 Prev. Sates 955 
Prev.Dav Open Int. 12234 off 10 
PALLADIUM 
1 00 troy a*- dal lory per a 
Fob 16220 16220 16220 16220 

Mar 16220 16320 16120 161.95 

A«r I622S 

Jun 16120 16220 16085 1*045 

SOP 16140 16140 139.75 159.95 

Dec 16120 16225 159.73 1*043 

Mar 161-70 16170 16120 16045 

Est.Sata* Prev.Sales 990 

Prev. Day Open int. 7220 up 20 
GOLD 

TOO fray at- del for* per troy at 
Feb 39020 39050 38540 38840 

MOT 38970 38970 38970 38978 

APT 37320 39450 38820 39240 

Jun 40050 40120 394J0 OTJ-M 

Alta 40720 40750 401 JO 48550 

Oct 41350 414.10 409 JO 41240 

Dec 42&00 42150 41450 41040 

Feb 42850 42850 42SJ0 42720 

Apr 43590 43620 43120 CK5C 

Jun 44Z40 44240 44240 44240 

Alta 45050 45050 450J0 450J0 

OCT 45890 45890 45890 45890 

Dec 46920 46920 46720 467 JO 

EsJ. 5c Its 1J477J Prev. Sates 23443 
Prev. Day Open mt.i3S777 UP 17 


35 

+97 

+94 

+9J 

+9.9 

+103 

+107 

+107 

+117 

+114 

+1X0 


+78 


+125 

+120 

+120 

+.75 

+35 

+75 

+75 


+378 

+370 

+370 

+3X0 

+190 

+420 

+4.10 

+478 

+470 

+440 

+4JD 

+440 

+470 


Oaee HM Lev Settle Che. 


Financial 


US T. BILLS 
SI million- ptsaf 100 pet. 

Mar 9Q78 9004 9078 9823 

Jun 9079 9045 9839 9042 

5flP 90.14 90.15 90.1! 90.15 

Dec 8929 8970 0928 8927 

Mar 8748 8920 8946 8947 

Jun 89 J0 8V JQ 89 40 09 JO 

Est. Sales Prev.Sales 1X552 

Prev. Dav Open fnt 52435 att9 9 
10 TR_ TREASURY 
SI 00200 prln- on ASMs ef 100 pet 
Mar 79-4 79-11 79+ 79-10 

Jun 78-10 78-15 78-10 78-15 

Sep 77-23 77-25 77-22 77-25 

Dec 77-6 

Est. Sates Prev.Sales 6.191 

Prev. Day Open int. 1+375 oft 1264 
US TREASURY BONDS 
(8 acf-Sl 00000+4* & 32nds of 100 PCt) 


+21 

+.02 


Mar 

69-13 

69-19 

69-9 

69-18 

Jun 

68-26 

68-30 

68-30 

68-29 

Sea 

6+6 

68-11 

6+2 

*8-1 T 

Dec 

<7-21 

67-26 

67-16 

67.26 

Mar 

67-5 

67-10 

67-1 

67.10 

Jun 

66-20 

6+27 

6+19 

46-27 

Sen 

66-9 

6+13 

6+9 

46-13 

Dec 

65-25 

66 

65-25 

66 

Mor 

65-17 

65-» 

65-13 

65-21 

Jun 

654 

6+11 

6+2 

4+11 

Sep 

6+26 

65-3 

6+24 

6+1 


Est. Sales Prev, Sales 10341 3 

Prev. Day Open Ini. 168015 t *4412 
GNMA 

SlQQ0QOprtn-pt*l>32ndiof WOPCt 
Mar 69 69-5 6830 694 

Jun 68 66-9 68 68-6 

Sep 67-7 67-13 67-7 67-13 

Dec 66-18 66-21 66-16 6+22 

Mar 65-33 66-2 6548 66-2 

JUn 65-10 65*17 65-10 65-17 

Sep 6+28 65-2 6+28 65-2 

Dec 6+15 6+21 6+15 6+19 

Eat. Sates Prev.Sales SJd 

Prev. DayOaen int. 38,923 affZ75 
CERT. DEPOSIT 
Si million- ptsoilMpct 


Mor 

9820 

9006 

90.18 

9805 

+01 

Jun 

8906 

0973 

0936 

•972 

+02 

Sep 

8920 

8924 

8920 

8904 

+01 

Dec 

8901 

8904 

■809 

89 JU 


Mar 

8874 

«76 

8872 

8875 

+01 

Jun 

3809 

>809 

8809 

8809 

-01 


Est. Sales Prev. Sates 5441 

Prev. Day Open Int. 29.143 up 41 9 

EURODOLLARS 

51 mllllan-pfsof IOOpcL 

Mar 8972 89,77 89.71 1976 

JUn 8973 8928 8922 0927 

S«p 8821 08.94 08.91 089] 


Jun 8813 8813 8813 8813 

Est. Sales Prev. Sates 6214 

Prtrv. Day Open Int. 50225 off 174 
BRITISH POUND 
Spot pound - 1 nalntequoti 080001 
Mar 14465 74495 14290 144 5S 
Jun 14490 14525 14425 14490 

Sea 14540 14540 14500 14500 
Mar 14425 14625 1.4510 1.4570 
Est. Sales 5246 Prev.Sales 7.127 
Prev.Dav Open Int. 34473 up 51 4 
FRENCH FRANC 
S per franc- 1 natal »Quul s RUD881 
Mar .11910 .12025 .11940 .12025 
Jun .11775 -HOBO .11775 .11815 
Dec .11750 

Est. Sates 74 Prev.Sates 29 
Prev. Dav Open int 1J57 up 19 
GERMAN MARK 
Seer mark- 1 eolral equa te 300001 
Mar J703 -372B 2702 3773 

Jun 3742 3769 3742 376S 

Sep. -3782 Jm J7B2 2808 


+JI1 

+JII 


—.01 
— J3T 


Market Guide 


—14 

—14 

—14 


CMcnaa Bored of Trane: Wheat, com. 
soybeans, soybean meal, soybean all. oats, 
fresh broilers. T-bonds. GNMA. 10-yr T- 
nates. plywood. Chicago Merctertfle 
Exchange: Ccttte. feeder cattle, hags, pork 
bellies, lumber. SAP composite Index. New 
York Mercantile Exchange: Maine potatoes. 
otattaum. -heating all. Carte* Sopor and 
Cocoa Exchange. New York : Coffee, sugar, 
cocoa. Cattae Exchange. New York: Orange 
lutes, carton. New Tort Cemex: Conner, 
sliver, gold. lari Monetary Market: T -bills. 
CD's. Eurodelks’S. British pound. Canadian' 
dollar, French franc German mark. 
Japanese vxn. Swiss franc Kansas City 
Beard of Trade : Volue Una. New York 
Feteras Exch. : NYSE composite Index. 


Dec 


Open High Lew Static 
-3818 -3834 3818 2848 


Est. Sates 23467 Prev.Sales 17419 
Prev.Dav Open Hit. 794*7 off 569 
SWISS FRANC 

Suer franc- 1 Point equals S0JM01 
Mar 4S2S 4552 C 22 4547 

Jun 4597 46 29 4577 .4622 

Sep .4685 4735 4668 4689 

Dec 4730 4755 4750 4745 

Mar 4830 

EsI. Sales 25.142 Prev.Sates 15441 
Prev. Day Open Int. 28773 off 295 
JAPANESE YEN 
Seer yen- 1 patntewotsSUMKOl 
Mar 00*282 X04290 J004Z78 JXW2M 

Jun 304320 .004331 30*3 IS .00432B 

Sep J30+368 -DOC69 JXU360 004369 

CMC 004407 004407 004407 J0O44D7 

Est. Sales 94» Prev.Sales 4265 
Prev. Dav Open ini. 34458 off 7*9 


Industrials 


LUMBER 

13000C bd.ft.-lperl0OObd.fi. 

Mor 179 JO 18400 17740 1800 +S0O 

May 19830 194J0 IB840 IPAJtl +500 

Jul 194J0 20000 19400 19950 +140 

Sen 20000 20340 177-20 201 JO +40 

Nov 201 JO 30200 17700 199J0 — 2JB 

Jan 20700 20800 70300 20800 

Est. Sales 3JS9 Prev.Sales 3J33 
Prev. Day Open int. 8.10S oft 294 

wsm PLYWOOD 
76JXB sn. tt-tper UNO so. H. 

Mar ZHJO 2Q2J0 19900 23240 +240 

May 20300 205-50 20200 205-50 +240 

jul 205J0 20700 204J0 20700 +2JM 

SrP 206D0 209 JO 20600 20900 +240 

Est. Soles Prev.Sates 233 

Prev. Oay Open Int. 477 eft 71 

COTTON 2 

50000 lbs. - cents iter lb. 

MO t 7S35 7545 7400 7SJB — S4 

SSy 7640 76JM 7S95 7641 -J3 

Jul 7675 76-B0 76.12 76J0 —35 

J dOt 7410 7485 7410 7440 +.10 

Dec 7196 7340 7163 73*5 -JP 

Eat. Sates Prev.Sales 10710 

Prev. Dav Open im. 30441 oftS67 

HEATING OIL 
42000 gal- cents per gal 


Mar 

7v.»o 

80.10 

7830 

7704 

—104 


77.10 

7725 

7+10 

7S24 

— 1JH 

Kzr 

7600 

7600 

7430 

743a 

—02 

7500 

7+10 

7400 

7420 

—32 

Jul 

7+20 

7600 

7400 

7400 

—03 

Aua 

7+25 

7605 

75-50 

7550 

—.10 




7+50 

7650 

—75 

OCT 




7720 






7700 


Feb 




•100 



Est. Soles Prev.Sales 4725 

Prev. Dav Open Int. 23J28 off 55* 


Stock Indexes 


9P COMP. INDEX 
pouits anfl Loflii 

Mar 15700 157-25 15555 U5J5 

Jun 15900 15900 1574S 1g40 

Seo 1 60.10 160-10 159 -2D 159.45 

Dec 162-15 162.15 161* 160JS 

Mar 16X65 16345 16345 16245 

Jim 16545 16545 T6S0S 

Est. Sales 46494 Prev.Sates . VM 
Prev. Day Open im. 39,150 o«74i 
VALUE LINE 

Dotateandcems 

Mar 18040 10O.« ]2-Jl 

Jun 18240 78240 IS4L70 137.20 

SeP 7 8340 18340 18300 18320 

Dec 1 8540 1X500 18540 10540 

EsI. Sates Prev.Safes 1*54 

Prev. Dav Open im. 4474 up 349 
NYSE COMP. INDEX 

prtnfaondcenlJ mJ5 8900 

Jun 9145 9140 9040 9005 

Sen 9240 9240 91.90 91 PC 

Dec 9150 9340 9X00 92.95 

Mar 94JQ 9440 9+50 9400 

Jun 9550 9500 9540 9505 

Est. Sates 7+0*1 prev. Soft* W7D 
Prev. Day open int. *430 off 209 


— 1-00 
— 1 JJO 
—100 
—705 
—105 
—745 


— IJO 
—140 
—140 
—140 


—40 

—45 


—45 

—40 

—45 


Commodity Indexes 


Moody'S- 

Reuters. 


Close Previous 
1,047.10# IJKUOt 
1.960J0 

14140 140.91 

Dec. 31. 1931. 


DJ. Futures 
Woody's : base 100 
o - prellmlnarv: f - Anal 
Reuters : base 100 : Sep. 1& 1931. 
Dow Jones : base 100 : Dec 31. 1974. 


Dividends Feb. 21 


Company Per Amt Pay Rec 

INCREASED 

Anchor Hocktao a J7 3-1* 3-5 

Central Bancshares Q _43 +1 3-15 

DuauesneLIgnt Co 9 5!? tl H 

Genuine Ports Q JB JA +4 >9 

Hosaiial Cp Amer O.Hb +30 3-30 
Ohio EdKon Co Q 46 3-30 3-7 

PSC of N Carolina a 43 4-1 W 

PROPOSED STOCKS SPLIT 
Glatteiier IPJI.) — 3-ior-l 
STOCK 

Svncom Con, - 300% 3-20 J-15 

STOCK SPLITS 

AstrocomCorp— >for-2 
Bvera Communications — l-lor-2 
Genuine Ports — 3-fa r- 2 
1C Industries Inc — 2-lar-l 
Illinois Tool worvs — 2-tor-l 
Loews Cora —2 '*-lpr-l 
pasaualo Food — X-tor-2 
Wendy's international — 4-tar-3 

USUAL 
O 


Wendy's mil 


06 3-14 3-2 


[ 


London Metals Feb. 21 

Figures in sterling per metric ton. 
Silver In pence per troy ounce. 


Today 

High grade capoer cathodes: 
9 oaf 996.00 9*900 

3 months 102000 102000 
Capper authades: 

S not 98840 909.00 

3 months UXN50 100*00 
Tin: soot 640000 041000 
3 months 674000 84+500 
Load. soot 28400 28450 


100150 100400 
102340 102400 


3 mantas 
2tac:spot 
3 months 
Sliver: snot 
3 months 
Aluminium: 
spot 

3 months 


293.75 29400 

67500 67600 

66950 67000 
637.00 63800 

65200 65100 


99000 

101100 

842000 

K.76S00 

28550 

2*450 

67500 

66*00 

ftWnn 

64300 


99)50 
101150 
843000 
B.76600 
28600 
29500 
67600 
669 JO 
6)300 
64750 


102250 102350 
104850 104950 
Ntexei:seet 118900 119000 
3 mantas 126100 12 6500 


103100 103300 
105700 105800 
120000 351000 
128000 328400 


High 

LOW 

Close 

OTge 

1305 

1070 

1-588 

1J90 

+ J2 

1.715 

1392 

1394 

1398 

+ 24 

1783 

17*5 

17*5 

1770 

+ 25 

1045 

1-845 

1345 

1350 

+ 30 

1095 

1,995 

1095 

1.999 

+ » 

20*5 

20*0 

2065 

X075 

+ 19 


SUGAR 
May 
Aug 
Oct 
Dec 
Mar 

Mov .... 

Est. «taf.: 700 Id fs of 50 tans. Prev. actual 
sates: 1.197 loK.Opan interest: 11044 
COCOA 

Mar 1100 2055 1060 1080 +5 

Mav 7.140 2070 2.107 2.114 +4 

Jly N.T. N.T. 1104 — f 14 

Sep 2200 2,185 2.150 1165 +5 

Dec 1190 2.165 1140 IMS +5 

Mar N.T. N.T. 1125 — +15 

Mov N-7. N.T. 1125 — +15 

Est. voJ.; 290 lols of 10 ions. Prev. actual 
sales: 151 lota. Ooen Interest : U72 

SS? FEE N T. N.T. 2455 20W +5 

MOV 2J70 1350 - 23W +70 

1 1 v N.T. N.T. _ — 2290 +20 

11*0 1190 1245 1365 Uneh. 

NT. N.T. 2230 1350 — 10 

N.T. N.T. 1190 - +* 

Mar NT, N.T. 1180 +13 

Est. vol.: 18 tots. Prev. actual sales: 30 tans. 
Open interest- 361 
SOYBEAN MEAL 
Mar 
MOV 
JIV 
Sep 
Oct 
Dec 
Jon 

Est. 

sates: 5 lata. Open Inlerest: 238 


& 

Nov 


210 

207 

— 

202 

200 

19* 

N.T. 

N.T. 

197 

N.T. 

NT. 

198 

N.T. 

N.T. 

198 

N.T. 

N.T. 

207 

N.T. 

N.T. 

208 

25 Iota ol 

50 Ions. 


210 +2 
700 linen. 

JI2 — 1 

213 — 1 


NEED 

A SECOND OPINION? 

YOU'LL FIND IT 
ON THE IHTS EDTT PAGE 



IMMIGRATION 


U.S. A. 


Experienced legal counsel for permanent/ temporary 
U.S A Visas. Consultations in U.S. A. and all major 
cities. Our newsletter on request. 

(212)532-9300 


Wefsberg, Sieven and Mam mans 
Attorneys at Law 
22 East 40 St Suite 2014 
New York, N-Y. 10016 U.S.A. 


TELEX; 220883 TA 
UR/ATT; WSM 


Paris Commodities 



London Commodities 

' Feb. 21 



Feb. 21 

Sugar prices In francs per metric ten 



Figures in sterling oer metric ton. 

Other prices In francs per in kg 



Gasoil In 115. dollars per metric ton. 


High Lew Close 
SUGAR 

Mar 12025 11700 11950 119J5 
AMT 126.75 12195 12+25 126.75 
616 lota of 50 Ions. 

COCOA 

Mar 1.752 1493 1493 1485 
MOV 1.754 1493 1496 1497 
Jul 1253 1498 1203 1.704 
Sap U45 1.7130 1200 1JD1 
Dec 1239 1489 1488 1489 
Mar 1227 1483 1483 1484 
Mav 1223 1480 1480 1484 
5407 lota a! 10 ions. 

COFFEE 

Mar 2066 2J346 2047 2048 
May l.*4S 1032 1.915 1.936 
JIV 1061 1053 10S2 1057 
see i-zn lac* )4i7 ijjb 
N ov 1288 7,710 1.785 1.787 
Jon 1252 1.743 1.748 1,750 
Mar 1.719 1,714 1.716 1.718 
4255 lata of 5 tans. 

GOLD 

Fen 388.90 380.90 388.90 380.90 
API 39+30 J90 40 J9240 39300 
Jim 399 J0 399 JO 19800 39940 
Au* 40*7D 40SJ30 40*40 40ftJ)0 
OCT N.T. N.T N.T. N.T. 
Dec NT. N.T. N.T. N.T. 
791 lols at 100 rrovai. 


1174)0 11750 
12350 123.75 


1.740 1243 
1.739 I.7J0 
1 .742 7245 
1236 1237 
1225 1.729 
1.717 1224 
1.712 1.720 


24)64 2065 
1.933 1.935 


1.779 1.780 
U43 1J45 


38550 39000 

J9040 mjx 

395.70 39650 
402.10 40150 
40850 4IOJ0 
41550 417.90 



BelinmCa 

Sandgote 


Allan Tres 
BRT Realty 
Brad Nail 
CoradJan 

EagteCWtn 

HlPtranlCs 

KanokCp 

McDowEnt 

NHump BB 
Uni cp Am wl 


AJpftoind 

BaUvMtgvd 

CareCBA 

CnlrCred 

Esprlin 

trrilHvflmn 

KnogoCa 

McRaes 

Salltran 
Weilco Ent 


AmEcpriet 
Blount s 
ComnCans 
DtamndBathn 
Flfctibg CE 
JocotnEng 
MCCerOn 
MaunlMod 
SauaraD wt 



Co m mu n ity and Unit 

Coffee 4 5anio+ lb . 

PrlnlCTolti 64/30 38 fj. Vd _ OB5 

Steel billets iPltt.J. ion 45100 

27300 
97-99 
2+20 


Iron 2 Fdrv. Ptnla, Ion . 
Steal soap No 7 hw Pin. - 
Load SpoI. lb . 


Copper elect- lb 696+72 

Tin (Straits). lb 6J248 

Zinc. E. SI. L. Basis, lb 051 

Palladium, ul 1W-162 

Silver N-Y- « 9.13 


103 

061 

42000 

21100 

41-63 

20V: 

82>i 

65693 

IL40 

12+126 

1+49 



AMFat 
GetryOiipf 
5 toon of a 


AhmanHF 


NEW HIGHS 8 

AIMaano S Axlalnc 

Leucodadla PhlllPsFel 
Tonka Cora 

NEW LOWS 103 


Avco Cora 
BousehLb s 
BCTIHwlpfA 
CTS Carp 
ClnMIlcrn 

Cnmptvsn 
CoTTlrData 
Deltona Cp 

EjootCp 
E nvelhardCP 
FalrcfiUI at 
FlowGenl 
GTE PF 
GlblitFIn 
G1ISU 4 40pr 
HomesldFInii 

Intcrcaat 

jofmjn 

WACOM 

May DSIr 

MooreCo 

or ton PICT 

Pandlcklncn 

Poftattfi 

PSlnd4 32pt 

R exham Co 
RvtondGp s 
Singer Co 
SUPMklS 
TWCorpn 
Tymmw o re 
Viacom 3 10e 
Wlmtebago 


ALLTEL Co 
Augat 
Bally Mtu 
BaxtcrTravo 
Burlngt HW 
Centel 
Cnioco 
CrPw4 40pr 
Cook unit 
Edwards 
ElMemMp 
Essex Ch 
FlrtCpAm 
F rueti I pi 
GaPSfares 
Goodyear 

Hoajhn Sec 
huhopEF s 
imertst 
KCScuind 
Mad isn Fd 
Ml nnMM 
NIM610P1 
O+ensCng 
Pereiev jc 
P roctGamp 
Purolalor 
Rran Ham 
SCASvc 
SvntAirl s 
TowleMtg 
TribuneCon 


Amtesca 
Auto Data 
BkAmspCTpf 
Bearing* 
CLCAID 
Centra Data 
Cote.man 
ContlllCo 
Coaprvsnn 
El Tor lion 
EmerRadi 
FabrICir 
Firestone 
GTE Cera 
Gen I rat 
Gull SlaUt 
Mazelttnex 
inland Stl 
l poo Coro 
Loral s 
Maaceep 
Mireicp 
NutrlSvs 
Paine We br 
Ptinimjpt 
PredRshx 
OulckRell n 
Ryder svs 
Setters Plgti 

StauHOwn 
TowteMfg Bt 
TuilJM n 

VtaCOTTT 

Whirlpool 


Hcralb3^ribunc 


Reaching More Than 
a Third of a Million 
Readers in 164 Countries 
Around the World. 


Tuesday’s 

NYSE 

Closing 

Tobin Include the noHonwUe prlcn 
up to the dosing on Wall streot 


12 Month 
High Low 


Sts. Close 

Dlv. YUL PE lOQsHIgh Low Quot. Chtae 


(Continued from Page 12) 


316* 191* 
38Vft 29V* 
33ft* 261* 
20V* 134ft 
37V* 26% 
149* 7V* 
37te 291* 
25V* 18ft* 
20*. 136* 
66% 451ft 
40% 44% 
109% 101% 
41ft* 30 
»% 23% 
32% 22 
62V, 41% 
22% 15% 
3S% T7V* 
47V* 28V* 
29% 16% 
18% 13% 
33V* 27% 
35V* 23% 
81 42 

37V* 19V* 
18% 91* 
tm i2>* 
88 33V, 

I 7% 3 
129% 121+ 
3416 23% 
15% 9% 
37% 211+ 
SIX* 34V* 
5C 33% 
2S% UV4 
50 25% 

6|% 65% 

30 19% 

29%. .11 


RopStl SO 20 3834 

ReoBk 104 50 7 273 

ReoBkPf 2.12 7J 5 

RshCet 02 U 88 208 

Revcoa M 22 13 573 

vIRovcr 5 31 

Revlon 104 6.1 M tiao 

Re* ham JO 30 10 33 

Raxnrd 00 20 94 907 

Revnln Ui £5 I 1195 

ReV In pi +10 86 929 

Rerinpt 2 

Ray Mil 100 U 234 

RchVdc 108 56 II 92 

RtoataT IJO 50 14 ll 

RtoGren 160 36 17 26* 

RHw+l 74 IS 

Rabshs 100 30 9 51 

Rotrfsn 160 36 14 11 

Robin* 68 40 7 590 

RoCtiG 2U4 13J 5 400 

RechTI 228 70 ■ 38 

Rtatwtx 08 30 10 1243 

Rohm ft 160 U 10 320 

Rohrln 0 IS 

RollnEn 23 70 

Roflfita 30 30154 2S2 

RCTmCP 26 1628 

Ronton 81 

JD 35 ■ 59 

108 40 13 134 

08 3 2* 1216 

RCCos 104 U 19 222 

RtrvfD 2.83 b 56 6 2143 

Rubrntd 02 20 15 54 

RlKTg* 36 AS 8 69 

RvonH 100 19 9 216 

RttM 108b 20 10 313 

RYlnds 60 3.1 0 713 

Rvmer 16 


21% 30% 20% + Vh 
20% 30V. 30%+ % 
27% 27 27%— % 

141+14 14 — % 

30% 30% 301ft— % 
11% 11% 11%— % 
31% 40% 30%— % 
16% 18% 18% 

181ft T7% 17%—% 
38% 57% 5B %— % 
47% 47% 47%+ 1+ 
106% 106% TOOK— V* 
31% 30% 30% —lift 
26% 26% 26«ft— % 
31% 31% 3116 — % 
45% 44% 44% —1 
78% 78% 18% — % 
36% 2S% 26% + % 
44 411* 44 

17% 16% Mb 
15% 14% M%— % 
29 28% 29 + % 

28 27% 27%—% 

S2V* 50% 50% — Ifh 
30% 30% 30% — V* 
9% 91ft 9V*+ V* 
18% 78% !8%— % 
39% 381+ 38% +3% 
0% 4% 4 ft* — % 
20% 191+ 19% +1 
27 26% 2tft 

11% 10% 11VB + 1+ 
37% 37% 37% 

50% 50% 50% — {+ 
36% 35% 35% —1 
17% 16% 17 + % 

26 25V, 25% — 1ft 

45% 45% 4S%— % 
20% 19 19lft— % 
22% 221ft. Z2%+ % 


20 % 10 % 
39% 31V* 
47 271+ 

m* i6% 

171+ 


g% 


12 
7% 5 
1% % 
46% 29 
30 23% 

*0V, V* 
17% 12% 
10% 9% 
41 

13% . _ 

22 171+ 
11% 9% 
*% 5% 

61 35% 

25% 17% 
17 *1 

30% 24% 

16 9% 
151* UM 
11% 9% 

9% 3% 
48% 35ft* 
62V. 58V* 
62% 38% 
23% 11% 
33% lf% 
12% 5 
47% 35V. 
34% 19% 
20 14 

32% 23% 
11 % 9 % 
15% 12% 
15% 13% 
10 % 22 
40 36 

ZJ% 12 
25% 15 
32% 20% 
S5% 34% 
45V* 29 
S% 41% 
48% 261+ 
22 % 11% 
a 30% 

42% 16V* 
53% 41% 

23 11 
56% 34% 
351* 25 
33V* 21% 
35% 23 
31% 31% 
ID 6% 
15% 131* 
38% 27 
59ft i JO 
76% 54 V* 
14% ■% 
32% 21 Vi 
31% 36% 
30% 14% 
28% 17 
76% 55V. 
46% 30% 
341* 25V* 
39% 23% 

17 12% 
36 VS 25% 

33 27% 

31% 19% 
211+ 171+ 
26% 19% 
45 29% 

27% 19 
15 10% 

42% 34% 

17% 14V* 
30 24V* 


2SV. 15% 
48% 2JVr 
21% 14% 
12V* 61+ 
S 50% 
3SW 20 
30 18% 

21% 14 
>+% 12% 
13% 10 
66 58% 

24% 12% 
20% T4 
V 12% 
37% 21% 
SO 33W 
45 34% 

<1% 39% 
SS% 42% 


SCA 00 

SCM 200 
5FN 104 

SPSTec 32 
S*fiW 04 ___ 
SabnRv 2J5O120 

34 1J 15 


10 12 
S\l 
’-i”. 


stodswt 
SatKtnn 
* 


288 11% 
37 35% 
S3 23V* 
60 23V. 
53 2DV 
134 21 
378 141+ 
137 5% 

100 


10 % 10 % — v+ 

34% 34% — % 
32V* 32% —I 
22% 23 + 1+ 
20 38% 

20% 21 

13% WV+— 1ft 
5% 5% + % 
+ 


7Vft SDteGs l!% 


teas 

SJuanB 


Sandri 


* i 
IJO 

10 

+1 

18 

1 

& 



30 —ft 
24% 

.44 

17 

11 

3a 



3S%— ft 

130 

+0 

4 

47 


di 

16 

— ft 




32 


cz 

99 


1.12 

00 

1.96 

U 

17 

107 

27 

21 

4 

3138 

a 

363 


$ 

f&T’a 

18ft — ft 

0Oi 

90 

10 

360 

9% 

9ft 


— % 



16 

4 

Oft 

9% 

9* 


04 

« 

16 

254 


36% 

36ft— 2ft 

104 


13 

18 

tluj 

32 

32 

— % 

100 

43 

6 

1793 


72 

321* 

— ft 

122 

42 

15 

48 


LJ 

JW 

— ft 

00 

10 

34 

a 


Intf 

14 

— % 

104 

97 

6 

6* 


K] 

1488 + ft 

108 

10 


a 


1 j 

10ft 




72 



4 

— % 

138 

43 

10 

672 



3436— % 

507 

86 


3 



60 

+1 

104 

20 

12 

*ino 



46 

+1% 

.12 

10 

2* 

7V7 



12ft— ft 

M 

X4 

»0 

m 



20ft 

+ % 


C — 

WmCl 

SauiRE 
SOvElP 
sovepi 
Savin 
SchrPlo 
ScnrPpt 
SeW mb 
SCTAtl 

Scot Lad 1.181140132 
ScatFet 100 40 10 
See rtf’ 1.12 40 10 
Scotty* 08 30 13 
Scavtll 102 60 10 
Sea Cl pi 106 140 
SeaCPfBllO 150 
SeoC pfC 2.10 1ST 
SeaCont 02 1J 17 
Soogrma JM 25 10 
S eOB u t 6 

Seal Ars 06 10 17 
Sea IP ■ 00 20 12 

SeorteG 32 10 15 
Seorg 106 S.1 9 
SecPoC 204 +5 7 
SedCO 0 U I 197? 
SotaU 00 20 * 27 

SvcoCP 08 10 14 
S*w+Jes 02 40 6 

I 6 1 


1221 

2 

17* 

1 

698 

5* 

89 

1190 

4 

2 
80 


41 

36 41% 
link st% 
41 14% 
ID* 24% 
11 10V. 

11 13% 

18 13% 
250 24% 
215 33% 
40 14% 
271 22% 


91 

636 


28% 

45 


9215 35% 
399 49% 


21% 
38 33 
139 16% 


8 — V6 

41% 41% 

25% 25% —1% 
14% 14%—% 
33% 34 —16 
10% 10%— % 
13% 13%— % 
13% 13%— % 
23% 24% + V* 
32% 32%— % 
13% 14 + % 

21 % 22 — % 
27% 27%— % 
44% 44%— % 
34% 34%— % 
49 49% — % 

04% 35tt +1% 
21 % 21 % 

32% 3Z%— % 
16% 16% 


Stxnvly 00 20 8 
ShellO 200 30 11 
S bet/7 2 JXte 50 7 
SnetGte jo 12 9 
ShdGM 1-40 50 
Shrwtni 06 13 lo 


46% 46% 46% 


551ft 

37 


SterPoc 104 100 8 
Signal -94 23 32 
SltatfPf +12 7JS 
SlgnlPt 200 30 
StmcPt 14 

Singer .10a 0 V 
5tnur B4 300 120 
Skyline 00 30 21 
Smlthln 06 5J 
SmfcQ IBS 53 * 
Smckrs 00 20 11 
SnapOn 00 30 14 
Sonet 1J3 4J 6 
SanyGp .l6e 1.1 27 
SooUn 100 +3 16 
Source 3.10 100 
SrcCpof ZAO IZ8 
SCrEG 2-OS It0 0 
SaJerln 204 90 e 
Scudwo 00b 10 9 
SataBk 100 +8 7 
SaetPS 1081150 6 
SCtrtEd 300 100 6 
SoutaCo 700 1Z0 5 
SoInCE 208 90 6 
SNETt* 204 80 8 
SaNEpf 302 100 
SoNEpf 403 100 
SoRvpf 200 110 
SoUrtCe 104 70 10 
Soutlnd 02 2.9 1C 
SaRoy 00 0 15 

Soumrk » J 4 
Somkpl +7Oel20 
SwAMs .13 0 M 

Swfiktal 1-44 50 10 
SwFIBk 00 40 11 
SwfFer 

SwtGas 100 90 8 
SwBtal n 500 90 
SwEnr -52 20 14 
SftVfPS 104 *0 7 
Sparta a 08 13 11 
SpeCTP 47 

Saerry 1.92 +9 11 
Springs 102 +3 e 
SouarD 104 SJ U 
Squibb 104 XI 14 


7V* 6% 


52% 
5606 
. 13 
606 21% 

9 sn* 

160 15% 
687 18% 
1586 57% 

10 40% 
30 
33V* 
15% 
20 
30% 


164 


171* 

25% 

39% 

22 % 

11% 


853 37% 
T36Z 1416 


27% 
61 31% 
3 36 
40, 45 
2 23 
45 21% 


SJ ’JS 

273 8% 

950 52 
SI 7 20% 
19 25% 
92 101+ 
51 14% 
222 12% 
2760 601* 
94 22% 
349 18% 
137 15% 
65 23 
1407 3W* 
16 36% 
537 35% 
1650 4dh 


1716 18 
SSI* 55% — Vft 
3616 37 +* 

311+ 718ft— 86 
94 SM -0% 
23 23% + 8* 

88ft— 8+ 
14% 14!+— 1+ 
28% 28% — % 
53V, 52% 

56% 5686 +9% 
17% 12%— % 
908* 30%— 1% 
90 a — % 
141* 15 — % 
179+ 18% + % 
Bft 5S7k — % 
391+ 391+ 

29ft* 29%— % 
331+ 331+ + V+ 
14% 14%— tft 

a a — % 

29% 2986 — 8+ 
i9* a +i+ 
17% 1781 
2SV. 2516—1+ 
39% 89%—% 
22% 22% 

11% 1U+ + % 
36% 369b— 1+ 
14% 14% + % 
96% 37 + % 
30% 3016— % 
36 a + % 
45 45 

21% 23 — % 
21% 2186 + % 
32% 32%— % 
161+ 16%—% 
8% S%— % 
S 57 + Vft 

19% 19*—% 
251+ 25%+ 86 
17% 18 — % 
13% 14—1+ 
12 12%+ 1+ 
60V. 60% 

22% 22% 

W 78 — * 
14% 14%— 1% 
22% 22V* — 1+ 
39% 29%+8* 
36% 36% 

3SV6 35%— % 
459* 45%— 1% 


Sates figures are unortldaL Yearly hiehs and laws reflect 
the previous 52 wefts plus the current week, but not the 
iciest trading day. Where a split or stock dividend 
amaunllng Id 2S percent or mare has been paid, lhe VPar~ 
hlBtvtow ranee and OMdend an shoftwft tor the new sloe., 
only. UnUm otherwise notea. rates of dividends are ceuwal 
disbursements based on the latest dedaratten. 
a— dividend also extra (si. 
b — annual rata at dividend Mas stack dMetend. 

c — ttau l doling dividend. 

tad— called, 
d — new yearly lew. 


e— dividend declared or paid In preceding 12 
g— dividend in Canadian tana*, subn e t to I5t 
residence tax. 


15% nan. 


dividend paid mu year, omitted, deterred, or no action 
token at latest dividend meeting. 

k— dividend declared or Mid this year, an accumulative 
issue iWtft dividends In arrears. 

n— new Issue in itw past 52 weeks- he MatvWw rate 
begins with me start at trading, 
no— next day delivery . 

P*E— pr (ce-eamlngs rat la. 

r— dividend declared or paid In preceding 12 months, plus 
stock fUvMml 

s— stock Split. Dividend begins with date of split, 
sis— sales. 

t— dividend pqld In stock +i preceding 12 month*, es t ima ted 
cosh value on ex-dividend or ex-dlstrmatton date, 
u— new yearly high. 
ftt—rradina halted. 

vl— In bankruptcy or receivership or be i n g reorganized 
under the Bankruptcy Act. or securities assumed bv such 
companies. 

wd— when distributed, 
wl— when I ssued L 
wi, wtm warrants, 
x— ex -dividend or ex+tatita. 

*of» — e« -distribution. 

xw— wi input we rran ta. 

v—e i -dividend and sates In ML 

VW— Vicki. 

x— sain In ML 


12 Month 
Mloh Low Stack 

Dlv. rid. PE % 

Close 

Utah LonOuat. Ch'ae 



00 

33 

70 

182 

32V, 

22% 

22% — % 



JO 

27 

11 

46 

18ft 

18% 

18ft— ft 

35 


02 

17 

13 

a 

l«b 

18% 

im— v+ 



200 

64 

a 

2851 

36% 


36% + ft 

55 


300 

57 

■ 28M 

53% 

51% 

53ft + % 

58% 

f. 4 *1 

160 

55 

8 

1575 


46ft 


75 

> 1 +^ ^ j 

375 

50 


lMx 75% 

95% 

75%+ % 

a 

\ f ’ j 

00 

xe 

10 

70 

14ft 

M% 


15% 

Wi . n | 

so 

40 

8 

14 

72 

11% 


r:i 

^ i-iV, 

04 

37 

12 

240 

23ft 

l 

22ft— % 


MB' ' ' '■ 

100 

30 

16 

67 

39 

El 

39 +ft 


9% StoMSe 

10De110 


18 

KH+ 

10 

m%+ % 

3T% 

»% stouten 

104 

+9 


<54 

2tft 

am 

M — ft 


-19b 30 
06 40 
02 +7 
1.12 40 
l-X 50 __ 

_ 108 +0 47 

9V* SfkVCpf 108 M0 
36% StaneW 100 40 
23% StateC 00 10 
29% StanSIts 05 2.) 
10% StarToC 
25% Storgr 00 10 

19% Stria Rt “ " 

6% SuavSh 


6% si* sisno 

22% 14% StercM 
11% 8 SlrlBcp 
29% 33% SterlDa 
a 168* StrvnJ 
31% 

15% 


45 

62% 

43% 

’58 

29% 

33 


55% 

113% 

52 

19% 

10% 

37 

42% 

27% 

& 

ai+ 

it 


5% Suitcdr 
71% SunBks 
19% SunOt 
11% SunEI 
3016 SunCo 
62% SunCpi 
37% Sondstr 
10% SunMn' 
6 iteistat 
25 SuarVt 
30 SuprOfl 

a SupMks 
3 Supscp 
M% Swank 
17% Sybren 
111+ Straits ii 
45% Syntax 
311+ Sysco 


JO 40 

100 48 
08 10 

200 40 
225 10 
UO 45 


00 23 
S 


1 3 


30 50 
1J» 52 


54 71 31+ 3% 316 

11 2 1616 16% 161+ + % 

12 19 1016 18% W% + % 

11 1819 9(8+ 24% 948+— % 

a 191 22% Z2V6 221+ 

a 27% 27% 

2*Ox KJ 9% 99+ — » 
9 8 38% 38% 38% 

K 74X 33 321ft 32%— 16 

8 a 3M+ 3616 36*6— % 

S9S 131+ O 13 — % 

205 31 % an* jolt— i+ 

8 51 20% 19% 19% — 8* 

12 a 7% 7 7 

117 7% «% 6%— % 

8 158 *5% 249* 25 —Vft 
M U 273* 27 Z71* + tt 

335 149+ M% 14% + 8+ 
14 876 £4 531+ 5316— % 

3 nru.no ill — 2 % 
n 212 40% 40 401ft— 1ft 

674 13% 138+- 1316 + % 

8 » • 

U 708 26 
21 S223 40 
8 523 21 

5 3% . 

10 1 U% ldfc Iflh 

390 211ft 20% 309*— % 
71 65 1116 118+ 118+ +K 

W 700 <716 46% 461+ — % 
17 541 34 23V* 34 + % 


89+ 8%— % 
26+6 26% — K 
394* 3916—% 
m* if%—i% 
3% 3% 


15% 11% 


TDK 066 0 77 
. TEC O 2j04 70 8 

TRE VH IS 71 

TRW 200 4.1 12 

TRW pf 400 XS 

TocBoot 

Tafterd 1J0B 2A 14 





„TP» 

Texaco 3JB0 70 8 
TXABC 702 43 » 
Tex Cm 102 30 ■ 
TexEst 408 60 11 
TxETpf 200 100 
TxETpf 207 110 
TxETpf 507elO6 
Texlnd JOnUll 
* 200 10 


56 58% 5S8+ + 8+ 

25% 2586 23%—% 
25*6 251* 25%—% 
<74+ <7 C7Vb+ V+ 
146 146 146 
11% 11% 1T%— 8k 
53% 5216 53% 

10% 10 10%— % 
14% 13% U 
32V* 3T9+ 32%+% 
14% 134+ 14% + % 
64 43 63%+ % 

... 3 2% 29+ — 14 

525 150% 156% 1571+ -2% 
54 19% 18% 7W++ V6 
219+ 20% 20%— 86 
<70 27% 27 Z7 — +6 
3045 391+ 391ft >9% 

2 »< a% an* a%— % 

I9T I486 MT 74% + 1ft 
8- 27% 279+ 374++ % 
106 391+ 3*ftft am— 8b 
87 35V. 35 35 — 1+ 

196 <3% <3Vfa 4316— 8+ 
644+ 43% 60+ +8 
21% 23 22 + 
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SPORTS 


Keegan Throttles Down From 100-Plus 








c » Se^er loosening up Monday with his 


A* *■’ V 


Fatal Blast at Mets , 
leaver Pitches In for Sox 


InicTnnlwnal Herald Tribum 
LONDON — The English fast 
pujnls erf the American ans of work 
ethic and overstatement, see the 
best soccer players as those who 
give “110 percent" and the best 
teams as those that run “at 100 
miles per hoar." 

They pause to consider the use of 
words about as often as their play- 
ers slow down to acquire the touch 
of subtlety needed to prize open 
mass defeases. Their yardstick is 
raw physical effort, from which 

S i the coaches' ultimate com- 
t (or perhaps the ultimate 
plus 10 percent). 

Kevin Keegan has been their 
prime exhibit, a player whose mile- 
age puts your average marathoner 
to shame. Keegan, the most mod- 
ern of the modern millionaire 
sportsmen, chose Sl Valentine's 
day (his 33d birthday) to disclose 
that he will retire after this season. 

He also chose, inevitably, to 
profit by bis announcement, issued 
exclusively through a newspaper. 
Thus we might say, Joseph Kevin 
Keegan succeeded all the way to 
the end in extracting more from his 
talents than any of his contempo- 
raries have. 

i fanatical application in the 
ms and on the training field, 
he scaled every height available to a 
club player. By seldom passing up 
the main chance, be secured his 

millio naire's way of life. 

Not bad for the son of a coal 
miner. And not bad for a player 
spurned as too small a teenager to 
make the professional grade. May- 
be that snub explains why, in the 
next breath after his notice to quit. 


Keegan disclosed a desire to ride a 
horse in a future Grand National at 
Liverpool. 

It was, after all. at Liverpool that 
Kecsau’s superstardom blossomed. 
And it was playing for his latest 
dub, against Liverpool, that he re- 
cently realized the athleu'dsm on 
which his fame was built is desert- 
ing him. 

The two men who most influ- 
enced his be ginnings — his father, 
Joe, and his former manager. Bill 

Rob Hughes 

Shankly — are, sadly, dead; but the 

other unfl aggin g believer, his wife 
Jean, stands to be the main bene- 
factor of his retirement. 

He promises a more “normal'' 
existence in which he will share ihc 
upbringing of Laura- Jane, 3, and 
Sarah-Marie, Z. Let ns hope that, 
when the withdrawal pangs leave 
him (they never did leave his men- 
tor, ShanIdy), Keegan can truly set- 
tle for normality. 

Soccer has consumed his every 
waking day for 17 years — ana 
many childhood days before that. 
His imagination stretched to a ca- 
reer as goalkeeper but his physique 
never rose to it Even as a forward, 
he was rejected after trials with 
Coventry and resigned himself to 
amateur Sunday league play with a 
brassworks reserve team 

Then a talent scout Tor Scun- 
thorpe United looked at his bub- 
bling enthusiasm rather than his 
size and, from that opportunity 
with a lower-order dub, Keegan 
matured until, at 20, be moved to 
Liverpool. 




- . ompiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

- SARASOTA, Florida — Tom 
iver, “mentally spent," joined 

- . ■ Chicago White Sox Monday 
./ ; L in his sharpest criticism yet of 

• 1 New York Mets, asked: “How 
. . dd they be so blind?” 

* -.The 39-year-old pitcher said “it 
. : -s a huge mistake” for the Mets 
to protect him from the free- 
■Jnt compensation pool last 
nth. “I find it unlxdievable. Not 
" . /ause I’m Tom Seaver, but how 
7 ~rdd they be so blind to what an 
-ividual meant to an organiza- 

* i and what he might mean to 
t organization in the jfntnre? 

“ jy have no concept of that. 

pitched well last year, and 40 
/-..-cent of the home attendance 
sed through the turnstiles when 
' tched. Thai they let this happen 
told me they were sorry it hap- 
: - .ed. Tm still in a kind of disbe- 
' .. that they couldn’t see the forest 
•the trees.” 


- ; saver joined the White Sox for 
^rihira workonr of ^prin grrain- 
/and received a proper if somc- 
‘ " t restrained greeting from his 
- teammates. Manager Tony 
-r tiissa shook hands with Seaver 
then allowed him to work out 
risown. 

. .. hen Seaver, in the blue shin 
white pants of his new team. 

■ ■ t to the mound. After starting 
, r games in the National Teague, 
... winning 273 of them, he was 
• . dung to the American League 
- us 18th season. He tossed the 
: lightly for right minutes. 
aKussa, who led the White Sox 

- ie championship of the league's 

- ':tern Division last year, repeat- 

is assurances that Seaver would 
'become merely bis solid staff’s 
5 pitcher. 


He also acknowledged that 
Seaver appeared somewhat soli- 
tary. “I know he's a man or inde- 
pendence. We won’t intrude on 
that But we have a lot of together- 
ness on this club. You do the pro- 
gram here." 

When he finished his workout 
Seaver walked into the little wood- 
en clubhouse and sat down. Only 
three days earlier, he had been 
home in Connecticut stalemated 
with the White Sox over his con- 
tract. He finally agreed to accept 
the 5750,000 base pay stipulated m 
his contract with the Mets, and the 
White Sox agreed to liberalize the 
bonus poyments, starting with 
$50,000 if be pitches 150 innings. 

“There's a new uniform and new 
people. I’ve never even seen Comh- 
key Park, or Fenway Park in Bos- 
ton, or the stadiums in Toronto or 
Texas — That’ll all work out It’s 
a matter of time. There’s an under- 
lying factor that makes it work: 


College Basketball Polls 


The Associated Press 
NEW YORK — The m 20 Haems In The 
Associated Press cat Woe basketball pall 
(Ant-place votes, total point*. reams 
through Sunday and last swan's ranking): 

, Record Pis Pv» 

1. No. Carolina (dll 23-1 1239 | 

2. Georgetown (I) 23-2 1149 2 

3. Houston 23-3 1077 4 

4. Kentucky Xu w ( 

1 DePaul IT-} 878 3 

4. Illinois 20-3 M3 7 

7. Nevada-tan Vtaas 23-2 841 S 

ft. Oklahoma 22-3 BIB 9 

9. Texas- El Paso 22-2 728 10 

10. TuUo 22-2 492 12 

VI. Arkansas 21-4 600 14 

11 Memphis St 174 59V 8 

13. Purdue IS- 5 448 1) 

14. Duke 21-5 382 19 

1SL Woke Forest 18-5 249 13 

14. Syracuse 17-5 233 14 


College Basketball Scores 

EAST 

Bowdofn 77, MIT 78 
Connecticut 82. Providence 5V 
Hartford 78. Trinity 43 
Manhattan 47. Lafayette 45 
Si. Bono venture 75, Boston u. 40 
Upsala 47, NYU 53 

SOUTH 

Alabama 74. Mississippi 45 
Della SL 90, M. Alabama 80 


17. Tompio 

20-2 

218 

20 

1ft. Wattttngtan 

1B-S 

209 

15 

19. Auburn 

14-4 

IS 



20. Oregon St. 

18-5 

IS 

— 


The price, that day in 1971. was 
$33,000, hardly sufficient these 
days to keep his pet racehorses in 
training for long, 

Keegan and Shankly were a 
hand-in- glove fit: Each bad coal 
dust in his family and soccer in his 
marrow: there was an enthusiasm 
between them that flowed like elec- 
tricity. “Keegan,” Shanks used to 
say, “ignited the place.” 

Tommy Smith, LivapooTs hard- 
man captain of that time, captured the 
mood: “From the start Kevin had ibe 
crowd in the hollow of his band. He 
ran like he was wound up, took on 
opponents big enough to drive him 
into the ground with a tap on the head 
and left them looking like they’d 
slipped on a banana sun.” Precisely, 
Mr. Smith. Precisely. 

To confound those of us who 
suspected he might burn out a body 
that refused to grow much above 5~ 
foot-7 0.70 meters), he now runs 
up against retirement on his own 
terms. A yard of pace is gone, but 
no more than a morsel of hunger. 

He plays as if be dare not lose, a 
compulsion that once landed him in a 
hosphaL While filming a television 
“Sqxasaars" segment in 1977. he fell 
off a racing Wee, tearing flesh from a 
shoulder. He refused aid, remounted 
and completed the course to win the 
ovoaD title. 

That night Keegan collapsed with 
intestinal pains. A doctor warned: 
The human body is designed to run 
at, say, 70 mOes an hour you've been 
running at 110." (There we go again — 
that mage number.) 

He was also being ferociously mar- 
keted Off his back were hawked after- 
shave and sportswear, biscuits and 




baked beans, ice cream and gasoline, 
chewing gum and trucks. Money for 
TV appearances, bocks and ghost- 
written cohxmns was stashed in an Isle 
of Man tax haven. And, being a man 
raised to give value for money, he 
fretted He smiled to disguise fatigue, 
and he a! one knows how he held body 
and mind together. 

For Liverpod he won the European 
Cup in 1977.KeegantliBasnt^dial- 
koge, fame and fortune with SV Ham- 
burg, stubbornly ressting. its initial 
locker-room jealousy to twice emerge 
as Europe’s player of die year. The 
West Germans dubbed him “Mighty 
Mouse;'' mote than once the pubic 
paid £2^00 (these days, about $3,600) 
for the pleasure at an hour's autograph 



. . » - Vjv. % . 


Rich by now, he came home in 1982 
to play for Southampton and to lay 
the foundations erf a family residence. 

Yet hnmedanehr after the *82 Worid 
Cup, bitter at being dropped after a 
decade with the national team, he 
walked oux cn Southampton to revital- 
ize ibe sleeping giant of Newcastle — 
•KX3 miles (644 Jdlomezeis) north. 
Newcastle fans flocked to his flame; 
bat despite the private jet, the Unary 
car and the S90-a-night hold suite, 
four days a week away from his family 
were destroying Keegan. 

And fate took Newcastle to Liver- 
pool in the FA Cup a few weds aga 
As Liverpool won, 4-0, dd father time 
froze out Keegan in front of a once 
adoring crowd. He knew, the moment 
Liverpool's Mark Lawrenson chased 
and caught him. that the dd pace had 
waned. ... “1 fdi outclassed, 4 he sd4 
“for the first time in my life." 

Few would cocpare Keegan's in- 
dustry to Georg; Best's fleeting ge- 





The Auoaoled ha 

Keegan: Getting more from his talents than any of his peers. 
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□ius; yet Keegan indisputably 
achieved and earned man. The su- 
preme seif-made player, he squan- 
dered nothing. He had aberrations of 
91 temper and bouts of neurosis, but 
buried them beneath a painstakingly 
polished image. 

The letten which mean most," he 
said last week, “are from mums who 
say their boys arc not naturally gifted, 
but if they work as 1 did they might 


achieve something. I'd like lo be re- 
membered as a hard-working, dedicat- 
ed player who achieved an awful lot 
more through hand work than players 
who maybe began with more ability." 

But first he has to break the ad- 
diction. 

He has to stop ru nning , has to 
I earn to walk and to walk away. 
Last Saturday, by the way. he 
scored for Newcastle. 


Transition 


United Press International 
NEW YORK (UPII — The United Press 
Internal I onol tap 20 basketball poll (first* 
place voles and records through Sunday): 

1. No. Carolina (23*1) (40) 628 

2. Georoe town 123-2) S78 

1 Houston (23-31 (21 534 

4. Kentucky (20-3) 441 

5. DePaul (19-2) 404 

6. Illinois (20-31 378 

7. Nevado-Las Vega* 123-2) 3)0 

8 Oklahoma (32-31 302 

9. Texas- El Paso 122-2) 298 

la Tulsa (22-2) 197 

11. Arkansas (21*4) 184 

12. Purdue (18-51 ITT 

11 Memphis 51. (19*4) 141 

14, Wastilnpton (14-5) 72 

11 Oregon St. (18-5) 57 

16. Syracuse (17-5) 48 

17. Temple (20-3) 47 

18. Auburn (16-4) 40 

19. Duke (21-5) 39 

2a Illinois St. (19*4) 34 


NEOLStandings 

WALES CONFERENCE 
Patrick Division 


l V 


The addition of Seaver (9-14 
with the Mels Iasi season) rounds 
out what could be one of the most 
devastating pitching staffs in the 
major leag ue s. LaMarr Hoyt won 
the Cy Young Award with a 24-10 
record, Richard Dotson was 22-7, 
Britt Bums was 10-11 and Flcryd 
Bannister finished at 16-10 — win- 
ning 13 of his last 14 decisions. 

“I can win anywhere between 16 
and 20 games with this dub,” pre- 
dicted Seaver, the three-time Cy 
Young winner who pitched the 
Mets to the Worid Senes champi- 
onship in 1969. 

“Hus is an established club. 
They’ve had a taste of winning but 
not a full mouthful yet I hope I can 
help with that” (NYT, AP) 


Florida AL-Gocraks 64 .- - 

. 

W f. 

T 

Pts 

GF-GA- ; : 

Florida SI. 52. Talane SI 

NY islanders 

37 

22 

2 

74 

244 

215 i' 

Georgia Toch 70. Maryland E. Share 41 

Washington 

35 

22 

4 

74 

235 

183 f 

L5U 65. MIsstasJppi SI. n 

NY Rangors 

33 

20 

a 

74 

20 

728 • 

Louisville 9a Wrtnht St. 49 

Philadelphia 

33 

18 

9 

73 

254 

211 i 

Memphis St. 49. So. MteMMlPPl 47 IOT) 

Pittsburgh 

13 

43 

5 

31 

188 

m : 

NE Louisiana 4a 5E Louisiana 55 

New Jersey 

13 

43 

5 

31 

175 

258 ‘ 

Navy 64. E. Carolina 54 


Adana Division 




So. Carolina St 45, FtarfaW ASM M 

Buffalo 

39 

16 

6 

44 

258 

199 

So. Florida 5a AkL-BIrm Ingham 57 

Boston 

34 

3D 

4 

74 

242 

201 

Tennessee 57. Auburn 54 

Quebec 

32 

22 

6 

70 

274 

218 

Torev-Chattmogo 63, Davidson 40 

Montreal 

28 

28 

5 

«T 

2X1 

224 rt. 

Vo. Military 44. atode) 42 

Hartford 

20 

23 

8 

48 

220 

247 
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w. Virginia M. Virginia Tech 47 
w. Carolina 8ft, Furman BS (2 07) 


CAMPBELL CONFERENCE 
Morris Division 


MIDWEST 

Minnesota 

30 

24 

5 

45 

267 

248 

; 

Evonsrtiie 61, Detroit 59 

CWeoao 

23 

32 

7 

S3 

211 

234 


Lovota 75. St. Louis 44 

St. Louis 

23 

32 

6 

52 

218 

245 


Ohio Wesleyan 47. Wooster 54 

Detroit 

22 

32 

7 

51 

227 

254 


Oral Roberts 105. Butler 108 

Taranto 

21 

34 

6 

48 

228 

295 

j 

Xavier (Ohio) i& Oklahoma Cltv 59 
SOUTHWEST 

Edmonton 

Smvfbo Division 
42 14 5 

89 

339 

252 

\ 

AMJen* Christian 97, Texas A&l 75 

Calgarv 

25 

22 

12 

62 

230 

240 

l 

Hew Max lea 49. Air Force 48 

Winnipeg 

21 

27 

18 

52 

251 

278 

s 

Sam Houston 77. Howard Payne 69 

Vancouver 

73 

33 

6 

52 

239 

255 

n 

TexovEI Paso 62. Colorado si. 55 

Las Asiatics 

19 

30 

12 

so 

244 

277 

r 
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WEST 

Cat- Irvine 97, Pacific (CciifJ 44 
S. Oregon 42, Pacific (Ora) 57 


Monday's Rosalf 

Los Angeles 3. Minnesota 2 [Taylor 7 (13), 
MacLMlan 122); Ashton (7). Bellows [35». 


keep my 


league.’ 


BASEBALL 
National League 

HOUSTON— Signed Enos Cobell, third 
baseman, to a two-year contract. 

PHILADELPHIA — Signed cnanes Hud- 
son. Tony Gtalft, Jay Tibbs and Don Carman. 
Pilchers; j uon Samuel, second baseman : and 
Steve Jeltz, utility (nflelder. 

FOOTBALL 

United States Football League 

ARIZONA— Signed Luoe Sanchez, defen- 
sive bock, to a throe-year contract. Traded 
two future draft choices lo Phllodelotila tar 
Mark Buoen, defensive tackle. Cut Dan Llovd. 
linebacker,- Demis Bishop. Robert Dillon and 
Dannie Johnson, comertxxJu; Ai fond la HIM, 
wide receiver; Theodore Sutton, running 
bock; Kevin Seibel. kicker, and Mantrondv 
Tartar, defensive tackle. Placed Carl Allen, 
camerbock; Robert Barnes, offensive line- 
man; NK3t E vru. offensive tackle: Mark Ste- 
venson, offensive guard; Tim Wrtghtman. 
ttghl erel and Anthony Edoar, running bock, 
on Injured reserve. 

CHICAGO— Cut David Betz, kicker; Darrvi 
Clark, fullback: Mike Spivey, safety; EdcBe 
Ray Walker, comerback: Mike Weston, cen- 
ter. and Larry While, defensive tackle. 

DENVER— Cut Mike Him, tight end, and 
Dan Nlederhafer, linebacker. Placed Robert 
Johnson, running back, on lnlured reserve. 

HOUSTON— Cut James Darts and Jerry 
Gordon, wide receivers; Calvin France, run- 
ning back; junior Flllapa, nose guard; Ken 
Hartley, punter; Darrel Jackson, guarter- 
back; Sieve Jacson. center. - Mere Krakau, 
linebacker, and Rav Robinson, defensive end. 

JACKSONVILLE— Released Bo Dennis 
and Steve Harper, tight ends; Brian Franca 
kicker; Aaron Mitchell. safety; Joy Pennison, 
center; Wilbur Phillips, linebacker; Joe Rob- 
Insoa offensive lineman; John SkiMnski, run- 
ning bock, and Ted Vincent, defensive end. 
Placed Terry Porter, defensive back, on to- 
lured reserve. Placed Buck Belue. quarter- 
back; Charlie Drat, defensive bock: Warren 
Gray, Offensive lineman; Marvin Ovett, de- 
fensive end; John McLean. Jinebocker, and 
Sam Piatt, running back, on the developmen- 
tal list. 

NEW JERSEY-Troded Steve Dooimta. 
linebacker, to New Orleans for a 1985 draft 
pick. 

NEW ORLEANS — Cut Brad Johnson, cen- 
ter; Peie Spares, guard; VlnnMaralla, punt- 
er; Frank Roberts, offensive lineman; Gov- 
lord Paul, safety, and Mike Parka defensive 
end. Placed Jett Quinn, aMrtertnek; Antho- 
ny Sleets, running back; Oats Combs, tight 
end; Morton Brown, wide receiver; Rex Bur- 
ning ham. offensive lineman; John Andreoll 
and Steve Doolittle, linebackers; Jett Meretl 
and Glnl Wenzel defensive lineman, and Gar- 
rati Chase, defensive back, on the develop- 
mental roster. 


OKLAHOMA— Cui Sam Adams, offensive 
guard; Rick Engles. Punier; MlkeCaterbone. 
wide receiver; Rick Maser, fullback,- l)h Or- 
donez. kicker: Andre Hines, tackle, and Ron 
Ingram and Lonnie Kennel), receivers. Trad- 
ed Joe Gory, defensive end, to Birmingham 
for o future draff choice. 

PHILADELPHIA— Traded FronkCoae.de- 
fensive and; Rockiev Parker, wide receiver, 
and Ross Kirkpatrick, offensive lineman, lo 
San Antonia tar future considerations. Placed 
Vtnnle DlMorfnts. linebacker, and Dwon 
Hanks and Roger Jackson, wide receiver* on 
fail tired reserve. 

HOCKEY 

Motional Hockey League 

LEAGUE — Suspended Detroit wing Joe 
Pateraon tar two games far receiving his 
fourth game misconduct penailv of the sea- 
son. 

VANCOUVER— Returned Jean-Marc 

Lanthler, right wing, to Fredericton at the 
American Hockey League. Recalled J ere GIF 
Us. led wing, from Fredericton. 

WINNIPEG— Added Marc Behrand, goat- 
tender. to the rosier. 

COLLEGE 

ARIZONA ST —Named Rex Norris football 
defensive line coach. 

STONY BROOK— Named Dr. Jerry Howell 
head toot ball a»ch. 


Undefeated Devil’s Bag 
Romps in 1st Outing at 3 

United Press International 

HIALEAH, Florida — Unbeat- 
en Devil's Bag, syndicated last fall 
for a record $36 million, romped to 
a 7-length victory Monday in his 
debut as a 3-year-old in the Fla- 
mingo Prep at Hialeah Part It was 
the sixth consecutive victory for the 
1983 2-year-old horse erf the year, 
who hadn’t raced since October. 

Carrying 122 pounds. Devil’s 
Bag covered the 7 furlongs in 1:21- 
3/5, a second off 1977 Triple 
Crown winner Seattle Slew’s track 
record. Trainer Woody Stephens 
said the colt’s next outing will be in 
the 1 Vi- mile Flamingo Stakes on 
March 3, the first major tun cup in 
the East for the Kentucky Derby. 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFIED 
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xfc apstnwdi in iho rakUa of a 
-M pm wiflt twinning pool, own 
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J 2235 1% 


SOLHL 
MERCURE 

1518? M* CH | &Y5ff 


Tolox mi 786 

Your Rad Etfcria Agent 
in Path 5627899 

Bob (or (oIk 562 16 40 
Officm far m* or icta 5&2 82 H 


ton. SstVKE iMMOUJBt 
TREX BM FR ANCE 620 615 
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SrStFhSpppfewfa 
Tot Ob'S W 


buys lob of 800 cam. bora 
000. Chabb hsmlfWDJXQ. 
y v«a. fan SF325JBQ. Apart- 
. from about snoaooa Mort- 
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SOU) 5A. Tour Griw 4 1007 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
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OLYMPIC RENTALS I AlITOS TAX FREE 


FRANCO 

BRITANNIC 

TAX FREE CARS 

ROLLS ROYCE 
BENTLEY 

JAGUAR 

ROVER 

RANGE & LAND ROVER 
European & Worldwide 
delivery 

21 Ave Kleber 
75116 PARIS 

Tl:( 1)757 50 80 
Telex: 620 420 


TAX RS CAE 
CADEIAC SHMN DE VBIX 
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Mniounsr OWE fa hU 
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HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 
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EDUCATION 




LOW COST FLIGHTS 
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ESCORTS 


Hoad often in Now Yarit 
330 W. 56ih a, MY.C 10019 USA 

212-765-7896 

212-765-7754 


ESCORTS A 


ARJSTOCAT5 


ESCORTS & GUIDES f ESCORTS & 




12B VifarwraSL, loww Growd Hoar Por ti u un Escort Agency 

6 7 CMbrea SM, 

Al dk^ Cracfit Carat Actafred UxHfaa Wl 

Tok 437 47 41/^0 Tot 466 STM or 486 115* 

12 noon . mdngfrt 


BARBAJEELLAS 

London Escort Same* 
Tot 586 4268 

7 DAYS A WEEK 


LONDON PARK LANE 
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LA VENTURA i iel ss 2 1015 
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SERVICES 


YOUNG LADY 

PS/Uotprel* & Tourism Guido 

PARIS 562 05 87 


YOUNG LADY 


Qy Credo A Irani C ooft f n ti ioa 

ZURICH 

83053 42 


MAJOR amr CUDS AM) 


YAB YUM 
AMSTERDAM 

SEVEN DAYS A VfBK. 

24 HOU8S A DAY. 


Tel: 020 47 47 47 


TOP GKLS 

Day & Evening beat Sorvieo 

TEL 402 0004 


LONDON 

BELGRAVIA 

Eoeort Sorvieo. 

Tel: 736 5377. 


TRUDE ESCORT Sonrico- Tefc London 
3738967. 


'.'i : r.’77:’ , " , 'T77" i 'M 



LONDON ELITE | lONDON HEAXHKOW A QATNKX 
Escort Service TH: 01-747 3304 

TEL- 221 8793 madrd evasion 


NEW YORK 

CACHET H LTD ESCORT SBMCE 
TBi 2127344545 


L0N30N - CHEUEA GfflL EreoitSer- 
rice. 51 Beouchantp Hare, London 
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AMSTERDAM 
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ESCORT 1 GUU SERVICE 
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AMSTERDAM 

* 5HE •ESCORT SERVHS 
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OBSERVER 


^4 Matter of Seconds 


By Donnie Radcliffc 

Wrshingion Pa U Struct 


W ASHINGTON — When 
Bandar bin Sultan was a 


Portrait of an Arab Diplomat 


“Be^einewfienf say the Syr- 
ians are not as badas vcm think,” . 
Bandar sakL “But definitely, the J 


By Russell Baker 

N EW YORK — When the lax 
collector calls i whine as much 
as you do. but afterward I used to 
feel good. Thai was because of ihe 
warm feeling brought on by the 
sense that I had done something for 
my country. 

“Ask not what your country' can 
do for you." President Kennedy 
counseled. “Ask what you can do 
for your country." This was sound 
advice. The sense that you have 
done something For your country 
nor only make you sleep more 
smugly at night, but also make you 
fed important. 

Aside from a few million people 
who actually work for the govern- 
ment and serve in the mili tary, 
though, there isn't on awful lot 
most of us can do For our country. 
Oh, you can stick 3 flag decal on 
your car, pick up discarded candy 
wrappers and empty beer cans 
from the sidewalk, obey the laws 
and so on. but activities like these 
don't really require any sacrifice. 

This is why paying taxes was 
always so satisfying, once the pain 
bad passed. Taxes were a sacrifice 
made for the country. 

Sure it was hard, but l had al- 
ways been comforted by the 


how much of .America I am sup- 
porting these days." 

The budget calls for spending 
S925.5 billion in one year. Perhaps 
my calculator is incorrect, perhaps 


my fingers were so palsied with 
shock that they hit the wrong keys, 
but if not — the federal govern- 
ment will spend S105.650.680 an 
hour, 24 hours a day. for 365 days. 

1 know certain people who can 
spend $680 an hour, maybe for as 
long as two or three hours in suc- 
cession. but tf you asked them to do 
it for 24 consecutive hours they 
would accuse you of brutality. 

1 don’t know anyone who can 
spend S650.680 in an hour without 
suffering nervous collapse, but 
there are doubtless a few people 


who can do it. and perhaps even do 
it for a second and third near. Even 


these people, though, would. I sus- 
pect, blanch at also trying to spend 
another $105 million. 


thought (hat 1 was helping keep the 
great engines of democracy throb- 


bing. There was satisfaction in 
thinking that without me the nation 
would be less secure, the poor 
would be poorer, the courts would 
be even more fragile, the Congres- 
sional Record would contain more 
typographical errors and there 
would be Fewer doorkeepers dozing 
outside the Senate chamber. 

1 no longer have that feeling. 

□ 

The blame lies with a calculator 
that happened to be handy when 
the newspapers arrived with their 
impenetrable stories about the lat- 
est Reagan budget. In the past the 
money figures in these stories have 
been so gross that my pencil -and- 
paper arithmetic was never able to 
cope with them. Have you ever 
tried to divide 837.679.937.621 by 
89.320.672 using a blunt pencil 
point on the back of an envelope? 

The calculator's presence at my 
elbow opened a new horizon. 
“Aha!" I said, “With this miracu- 
lous machine. I will simply divide 
my federal tax payment into the 
total budget figure and find out 


To get the problem down to hu- 
man scale, I asked the calculator 
how much the government planned 
to spend pa- second. Its answer: 
529,350. 

Here at last was a figure that an 
ordinary mortal could relate to his 
tax bifl. With the government 
spending around the dock at the 
rate of about 529,350 a second, you 
can readily imagine something 
your tax payment can buy. 

A modest yawn and stretch by 
the average person, for example, 
requires about five seconds. Hence, 
if you pay taxes of 5146,750 what 
you might be doing for your coun- 
try is enabling a Senate doorkeeper 
to lean 'back in his chair and draw 
air deep into his diaphragm. You 
want something more exciting? 
Half the countdown from 10 to 
blastoff at a rocket launching. 

If you are in the lower brackets, 
paying only, say, SI 5,000 in taxes, 
the government consumes your 
contribution in half a second. You 
ought like to think of yourself as 
financing the time it takes the door- 
keeper to brush a fly off his nose or, 
more dramatically, as paying for 
one swipe of a dust cloth at the 
Oval Office doorknob. 

Is this really doing something for 
your country? I guess so. StiU, 
when it takes a year to amass it and 
half a second to spend it you can’t 
help wondering about the necessity 
of doorkeepers and doorknobs. 

Nr*' York Tima Strut* 


VY Bandar bin Sultan was a 
captain commanding the 7th 
Royal Saudi Air Force Squadron, 
a pilot he knew came up to tell 
him what a lucky guy he was. 

“Y ou’ve got a 'big home, expen- 
sive automobiles, you’re rich and 
your father is the minister of de- 
fense. Bandar." said the envious 
pilot, "you've got it made." 

“Well," replied Bandar, “if 
your grandfather had gotten off 
his a— and conquered this king- 
dom. you’d be where I am.” 

Where Bandar bin Sultan, 
grandson of a king, son-in-law of 
a king, nephew of a king, is today 
tells a lot about Arab world poli- 
tics. At 34, he is Saudi Arabia's 
ambassador to Washington, the 
first member of the loyal family 
to hold that position. He is also 
the personal representative of his 
unde. King Fahd, to the While 
House. 

Bandar, who is currently in the 
Mideast with the Saudi diplomats 
hying to sell the Saudi peace plan 
for Lebanon, has told friends he 
has been “very discouraged” 
about the U.S. role there. 

Few ambassadors are so much 
at the center of events or carry so 
much clout When Bandar arrived 
last fall, he was already regarded 
as a major figure by the Arab 
diplomatic community. All the 
Arab ambassadors greeted him at 
the airport 

As the fighting in Lebanon in- 
creased, Bandar became deeply 
involved as an on-t he- scene nego- 
tiator. Even so. he was taken by 
surprise by President Ronald 
Reagan's announcement of the 
Marine pullback. 

The next night at a dinner in 
his honor given by Ambassador 
Abdallah Bouhabib of Lebanon, 
Bandar, looking at Mr. Reagan's 
national security adviser. Robert 
C McFarlane, said Saudi Arabia 
was committed to standing by all 
factions of the Lebanese people. 

Bandar had been ambassador 
barely two months when he met 
privately with Mr. Reagan, an 
honor not yet accorded the Israeli 
ambassador, who has been in 
Washington since June. 

Despite the splendor of the for- 
mal setting in the Virginia man- 
sion the Saudi government owns. 
Bandar is the country gentleman 
in English tweed and gray flanneL 
After going to school in Saudi 
Arabia “like everybody else." he 
attended the British Royal Air 


Prince Bandar bin Sultan Is Saudi Arabia’s Man in Washington 


Force college of CraaweH and ac- 
quired tastes for expensive sports 
cars, jets and the protection pro- 
vided by Welsh bodyguards. 

M My family has been in the 
leadership of the kingdom for 250 
years," Bandar says. “Twice only 
within those 250 years we were 
not, and those two times were 
because there was a foreign inva- 
sion of the kingdom — die Turks 
once and. 150 years ago, the 
Egyptians. And who gets the for- 
eigners out of the country? A 
Saudi prince.” 

Bandar's grandfather, Abdul 
Aziz ibn Saud, founder of the 
modern Saudi slate, died in 1953 
and was succeeded by his high- 
living, free-spending eldest son, 
Saud, until the royal family de- 
posed him. 

“In your country you are so 
proud that you almost impeached 
a president, and you use that to 
justify or prove that the ^stem 
worked. Well, we impeached 
King Saud . . . because you 
cannot go outside the law of the 
land." 

Abdul Aziz's second son was 
the erudite and ascetic Faisal, 
who as foreign minister and later 
prime minister was regarded as 
the Arab world’s quintessential 
tactician. He became king in 
1964. In 1975 he was assassinated, 
and succeeded by Khalid and 
then Fahd. Bandar's father. 
Prince Sultan, is in line to be the 
next crown prince. 

Bandar’s wife. Princess Haifa, 
is his first cousin, Faisal’s daugh- 
ter. Friends say the marriage was 
not arranged, but it brought the 
dominant and influential Sudeiri 
wing of the Saudi royal family 
together with the other most im- 
portant wing, Faisal's. 



MjC Vofctao for TTw Wferiwuyoo faff 

Bandar. “I always bad to prove that I could do it” 


in the private embassy j'et to Colo- 
rado. They also ski in France, 


where all of King Faisal's chil- 
dren were born. 

He said he saw himself as “a 
simple soldier” who has a duty to 


his country. “If I had the option, 
it would be lovdy to sit m the 


*Tm very happily married," 
said Bandar, laughing; by now be 


is used to being asked why he only 
has one wife. “It's more than I can 
handle anyway." He is the sev- 
enth of 22 children of Prince Sul- 
tan, who has had several wives. 

Bandar and Haifa have four 
children, and his happiest mo- 
ments, he says, are the weekends 
be spends with them. He is an 
avid skier, and in December, 
when his children were on holiday 
from the private schools they at- 
tend in Washington, he flew them 


background and be a classic Sau- 
di, because Saudis are not sensa- 
tional people." He draws inspira- 
tion from military figures. A 
friend says he watched the movie 
“Patton" over and over for relax- 
ation during the battle over U.S. 
airborne warning and control sys- 
tem planes for Sand Arabia. 

Bandar spent 16 years in the 
Royal Saudi Air Force, moving 
up from cadet to lieutenant colo- 
nel. He left the service last sum- 
mer after more than a year as 
defense and armed forces attache 
at the embassy in Washington. 

“I had to do almost everything 
— plus." he says of his air force 


career, “because I always had to 
prove that I could do it. I joined 
the air force because I get an in- 
stant feedback from the airplane. 
Aircraft don’t give a damn if 
you’re a prince or not. Either you 
know or you don’t know. If you 
don’t know, you're dead." 

When asked whether one 
should address Mm as Prince 
Bandar or Ambassador Bandar, 
be says: “It doesn’t bother me too 
much. I know who I am.” 

Bandar was a provocative fig- 
ure in Mideast politics before he 
became ambassador. In 1978, 
when he was 29. the Saudi royal 
family sent him to lobby for 
about 53.5 billion in U.S. military 
hardware. Three years later, he 
played the same role in the cam- 
paign for the AWACS planes. 

. When he was named ambassa- 
dor. he also became the Saudi 
representative in efforts to bring 
about a cease-fire in Lebanon. 


Bandar said. “But definitely, the;. 
Israelis are not as good as yoa ' 
think. We’re wrtlobbyingyott ta. 
be against Israel but to call a;- 
spade a sparing make tbe otber _ 
side fed you’re even-hamkd." 

A Stare . Department source'- ; 
said of Bandar “Yon can take op * 
a matter Of busuxess. with him and . 
if you want s rapid answer he can J- 
get itlfs a question of decree, 
because they can aB grt answer* J 
some of the tone, but inJjandar. 
you have an Arab ambassador bin :1 
the Western sense of bang a rcah. • 
diplomat." , v J 

. 'Others say Bandar decided ear- v 
ly on that tbe way to deal effeo-^ 
lively with . Americans was tor. 
Americ anize himself. “He. wa s : a T 
lmlemore Eqglishjn T978," sajd 
■one acquaintance. . V\ \ 

Bandar completed an advanced ■ 
U-S. Air Force academic program 
in Alabama and has a master’s 
-degree in international relations v 
from Johns Hopkins University- , 

Some say he'was de facto ant- ' 
bassador even, before the. 
AWACS fight. He had a deckled 
advantage being a royal insider.: 
At the his townhoose, which he 
still owns, he discreetly provided ; 
lunch and news leads to well- 
placed Washington journalists 
cowering the AWACS story. . 

He also gives credit for the lob- 
bying success of the Saadis -Id ' 
Menacbem Begin, then Israeli j 
prime minister “Begin, of course,; 
was our best ally in AWACS be- 
cause every time he talked we won 
some more people," he said with a - 
grin. “I’m sure he did not intend it . 
that way, but be. was my bigg<$. - 
trump card." 

There were other reasons as 
wdL “We. got smarter. We al- 
lowed your TV andnews media to . 
come and look and report hack. - 
. . . People used to accuse us of . 
being the emotional guys and say 
the Israelis were the cool pragma- ; 
lists. But now you're seeing if the 
other way around." 

Not yet a famili ar figure at' the ■ 
parties on Washington's social 
drcuit, Bandar says he does not ' ; 
like “mixing for the sake of jott- 
ing,” or email r«?lr 

One thing Bandar says he 
learned was that US. officials be- 
come wiser about the Middle East 
after they leave office. “I guessif I . 
were a diplomat, I wouldn’t -say - 
that, but it is the reahty o/ poh- 
lies." ••• 
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